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*  Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday... you  now  miss  from 
62.7%  to  81.9%— over  three- fifths  — of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  young  adults  with  any  single  Chicago 
daily  newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago 
NOW,"  a  revealing  new  market  study  made 
in  consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don't  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  representative  today. 
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WOOD  Reels,  Tensions 

and  Autopasters  solve 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

f^LAlSFIEI.l)^  .\.  J,  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  SOI  fifth  Atenue,  Sen  York  17,  .V. 


Capital  invested  in  Baltimore’s  new-industry 
development  is  a  very  revealing  sign:  $1,547,- 
243,000  in  the  last  ten  years.  $157,830,000 
last  year  alone . . .  and  this  is  industrial  growth 
exclusively.  Already,  Baltimore’s  payroll  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  over  the  billion-a- 
year  level.  And  this  growth-rate  is  rising  by  the 
day.  Baltimore  is  the  8th  fastest-growing  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  nation.  Only  3  larger  metropolitan 
areas  exceed  our  rate  of  growth  in  total  retail 
sales.  Yes,  Baltimore  is  dynamic,  and  so  is  the 
one  medium  that  covers  Baltimore  best— the 
Sunpapers.  We  have  figures  to  bear  out  this 
fact,  too:  Half  the  families  in  the  entire  state 
of  Maryland  live  within  a  15-mile  radius  from 
the  center  of  downtown  Baltimore.  In  this  com¬ 
pact  area— roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone— an  esti¬ 
mated  92%  of  all  retail  sales  are  made.  This 
same  area  accounts  for  88%  of  our  daily  circu¬ 
lation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  82%  of 
our  Sunday  circulation  (80%  of  it  home  de¬ 
livered).  What  are  these  circulation  figures? 
Over  410,000  daily  and  over  321,000  Sunday! 
Wouldn’t  now  be  a  good  time  to  take  stock 
of  your  investment  in  the  Baltimore  market? 


Natiofial  R«pr«MfiUtiv*»: 

Cr«sm«r  4  Wpodward~N«w  Yprfc.  San  Francisca.  Las  Angalat 
Scalara,  Maakar  4  Scatt— Chicaco>  Datrait 
CIraulatNMi  Figuraa:  ABC  Publishar’t  Statamant  3/31/SI 
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29  Years  I 
GAINS 

I 


Every  year  since  1932 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
has  had  a  circulation 
dividend  for  advertisers! 


This  year’s  daily  gain: 

5,960 

to  a  total  of  114,164  | 

This  year’s  Sunday  gain:  1 

5,590  I 

to  a  total  of  115,710  ^ 


Consistent  results 
for  advertisers 
follow  these 

i 

consistent 

gains! 


Ipetersbur^  ^tmea 

- -  rtOtlPA-S  HST  MCWWATH  _ 


PhotM — wir«— writ*  or  better 
stiH  visit  us  for  detailed 
market  data. 


AUGUST 

5- 1 1 — International  Typographical  Urtion,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atlanta. 

Ga. 

13-15— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Auociation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 

17- 19 — AP  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

18- 2(^Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinai, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

19- 23— International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Ra. 

21-24— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshire. 
21-26 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City. 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

28- 30 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Schine  Inn, 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 8— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Ocean  Shore,  Wash. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic,  Hotel  Savery,  Oti 

Moines. 

8- 10 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 

Francisco. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 

Springfield,  III.  I 

9-11 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President  | 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 

9- 15— Newspaper  Food  Editors,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  i 

10- 13— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Bara,  t 

South  Egremont,  Mass.  1 

1 1 -  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver.  I 

1 1- 15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal.  | 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  I 

14-15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver.  I 

14- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  I 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel.  Austin.  § 
15-16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers'  Con-  | 

ference.  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove.  i 

24— Minnesota  AP  Association,  Albert  Lea.  | 

24-26— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congress  I 
Hotel,  Chicago.  i 

24-26— Now  York  State  Publishers  Assodation.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers-  I 
town,  N.  Y.  j 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratford  | 

Hotel,  Philadelphia.  I 

29 -  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane.  I 

30- Oct.  I  ft — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  | 

Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  | 

OCTOBER  I 

1- 3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  At-  | 

lantic  City,  N.  J. 

2- 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

3- 4 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 
5-7— Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radission  Hotel. 
Minneapolis. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

1 1- 14 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter- American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
j  15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  15-21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

:  16 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 

1  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

j  Vol.  94,  No.  31.  August  6,  1961,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
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I  offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  “Edpub,  New 
York.”  (Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Semnd  cisss 
mail  privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  1961  by  Editor  6 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  86.60  in  Unit^  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to 
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I  Inc.,  860  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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QU  AllT  Y 

The  New  York  loximol- American  is  recognized 
for  the  Quality  of  its  Service  to  the  Community 


Thank  you« 

Robert  M.  Dowling 
and  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission 

The  Annual  Press  .Award 
Medal  oi  the  Commission  tor 
"High  Civic  Service"  was 
bestowed  this  yeor  on  the  Joumoi-American  as . . . 

The  newspaper  which  contributed 
most  in  1960  to  public  information 
on  finance  and  management  in 
municipal  goverment. 

ff 

Basis  for  this  award  was  die  Joumol-Americon's 
campaign  which  exposed  gross  inequities  in  the 
sharing  of  State-imposed  taxes  among  commun¬ 
ities.  and  which  resulted  in  a  $6,000,000  increase 
in  New  York  City's  dividend. 


Its  unflagging  co-operation  with 
this  department  has  again  led  to 
on  important  arrest  .  .  .  another 
example  of  the  good  results 
achieved  when  a  crusading  news¬ 
paper  joins  forces  with  the  police 

in  the  war  against  crime. 

ff 


For  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  brotherhood. 

99 


V  f  Thank  you. 

Michael  I.  Murphy 
•  ^  I  Police  Commissioner 

E  j  New  York  City 

Commenting  on  a  recent  poli- 
^  raid,  the  Commissioner 
'  praised  die  Joumal-American's 
continuous  campaign  against  corruption  and 
gambling  and  said  .  .  . 


Thank  you. 
Edward  R.  Kirkmon 

The  Newspaper  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Kirkmon  is  presi¬ 
dent  has  named  lame  D.. 
Horan.  Dom  Frasca  and  John 
Mitchell  as  recipients  of  the 
1961  Schaefer  Gold  Type¬ 
writer  Award  .  .  . 


For  exposing  police  corruption 
and  collusion  between  doctors, 
lawyers  and  tow-car  operators 
preying  on  motorists  involved  in 
accidents. 


f  Thank  you 
Dr.  Jones 


The  Nadonal  Conference  of 
W  Christians  and  Jews,  of  which 
Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones  is 
president  has  named  Joumoi-American  car¬ 
toonist  Burris  Jenkins.  Jr.  for  a  1961  National 
Brotherhood  award  . . . 


New  York  Jounial- American 

A  Public  Service  Newspaper 


^ninted  Ik 


LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 

and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issue 
deliveiy  to  its  readers. 


The 
Christian 
Science 
Monitor 

AN  INTERNATIONAL 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


eatt^idaicc 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

teAeUt  - 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 


Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


Branch  Offices 


Naw  York: 

588  Fiftk  Avenue 
Chicose: 

333  N.  Michigon  Avenue 


Los  Angeles: 

650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
London,  W.C.  2: 

Connought  House,  163/4  Strand 


JVeiw,  Adnrluimf,  RwHls/.Mp  Devoted  l#  BuiUimg  a  Batter  CiCTlirotiae 


’  .  ,  *  *  * 
rwin  J  L^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

SPEAKING  OF  SECONDARY  JOBS  held  by  newsmen,  Courtney 
Brewer,  agricultural  information  editor,  Utah  State  Univer* 
sity  News  Bureau,  Logan,  owns  and  operates  a  rock  quarry  in 
of!  hours — flagstone  used  in  building  houses,  fireplaces  and 
patios.  And  L.  S.  Edman,  a  fulltime  publicist  at  Putnam,  Conn., 
proves  that  this  secondary  job  business  can  work  two  ways,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  written  a  weekly  column  for  the  weekly  Putnam 
Patriot  for  11  years  and  also  does  special  features  and  intery  iews. 
In  addition,  he  carries  a  press  card  as  assistant  to  the  news 
director  of  radio  station  WINY  and  to  fill  in  spare  time  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Putnam  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  “May¬ 
be  there’s  an  angle  in  press  agents  working  as  newsmen,”  Mr. 
Edman  writes.  “1  personally  feel  that  if  more  of  them  did,  you’d 
be  getting  better  releases.  Any  guy  who  is  a  reporter  first,  and 
a  press  agent  second,  can  do  a  good  job  in  this  business  ...  or 
profession.” 

Editor  Fred  H.  Dobens,  editor,  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph, 
writes: 

“Read  of  your  interest  in  odd-odd  secondary  jobs  handled  by 
newspapermen  in  their  lifetime.  .  .  .  Back  in  the  Twenties  and 
early  liiirties,  in  addition  to  full  time  work  with  my  newspaper, 
the  Nashua  Telegraph,  I  also  serve-d  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  for  the  salary  of  $50  monthly.  ...  The  boss,  in 
those  days,  got  me  the  job  in  lieu  of  what  he  termed,  **a  deserved 
raise.”  He  didn’t  want  to  pay  it  and  hit  upon  the  idea  of  saddling 
me  with  more  work  for  which  someone  else  would  pay.  It  was  a 
lot  of  fun  thfMigh  and  I  handled  the  extra  work  for  about  eight 
years  until  the  boss  decided  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  devote  my  full 
time  seven  days  and  nights  per  week—— for  the  paper  and  for 
which  he  decid^  to  come  through  with  periodic  raises.  You  did 
meet  a  lot  of  people  and  one  could  make  a  lot  of  friends  and 
enemies— in  a  job  of  that  nature. 

— The  verse  below,  by  the  famous  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
correspondent,  appeared  in  the  Michigan  Alumnus  Quarterly 
Review: 

To  An  Editor,  Newly  Appointed 

The  town  will  court  you  now,  for  you  have  power 
To  point  both  good  and  ill,  befriend  the  right. 

Speak  justly  praise  or  blame ;  the  strength  to  fight. 

If  need  be,  that  the  truth  may  fully  flower. 

Your  spirit  is  consecrate.  Yes,  from  this  hour 
None  may  cajole  you,  bribe  you,  or  affright; 

Hie  public  weal,  in  all  you  print  or  write. 

Your  sword  and  shield ;  high  conscience  your  watch-tower. 

Co  among  men ;  hold  fast  the  common  touch ; 

Have  talk  with  harlot,  banker,  taximan. 

With  fame  and  shame,  with  wealth  and  want  and  pride. 
Henceforth  half  monk  and  half  bohemian. 

To  all  be  courteous,  friends  with  none  too  much; 

Give  ear  to  each;  trust  none  till  verified. 

—Paul  Scott  Mowrer 

— Dr.  J.  E.  Schmidt,  editor  of  the  Medical  Lexicographer,  Charles¬ 
town,  Ind.,  and  author  of  several  dictionaries  and  other  books  on  word^ 
writes:  “Regarding  your  reader’s  inquiry  about  the  word  ‘clobber,’  if 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  luting,  trouncing,  or  defeating  soundly,  it  is 
based  on  the  former  practice — when  streets  were  unpaved — of  belabor¬ 
ing  an  opponent  with  hunks  of  mud  or  soft  dirt.  It  was  a  common 
practice,  and  it  did  more  damage  to  the  victim’s  apparel  and  dignity 
than  to  his  physical  being.  The  etymologic  derivation  is  the  Gaelic 
clabar,  mud.”  And  Mel  White,  chief  of  Information  Services,  Division 
of  Accident  Prevention,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Washington,  writes :  “  ‘Gobber’  was  in  common  usage  on  the  Eiast 
Side  of  New  York  City  when  I  was  doing  human-interest  pieces  about 
the  neighborhoods  of  that  city  for  the  Nezvark  News  30  years  ago 
However,  unlike  ‘kibbitz’  and  similar  Eiast  Sideisms,  I  don’t  believe  it 
comes  from  the  Yiddish.  If  memory’  serves  me  right,  it  comes  from 
the  Scottish  ‘clabber,’  and  means  to  be  spattered  all  over  the  terrain” 

— Last  week,  the  column  carried  our  new  address  (850  'Third 
Ave.,  New  Yo^  22)  and  our  new  telephone  numlwr  (PLasa 
2-7050)  with  request  for  visits,  letters,  calls.  First  historic  ‘phone 
call  came  from  Bruce  Horton,  general  manager,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  visiting  his  New  York  office. 
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The  symptoms  are  slums,  declining  downtowns, 
impossible  traffic,  and  no  new  buildings  on 
the  horizon.  In  1956  St.  Louis  was  not  merely  sick, 
it  was  paralyzed.  Archaic  “protective”  laws  blocked 
new  construction.  Today,  acres  of  slums  are  down, 
miles  of  new  expressways  and  dozens  of  modern 
buildings  are  up  . . .  and  much  more  is  planned.  Why 
the  change?  A  steady  stream  of  Globe-Democrat 
editorials,  for  one  thing,  aroused  the  people  to  action. 


Every  city  needs  a  newspaper  alert  to  the  problems 
of  its  people.  In  St.  Louis  the  Globe-Democrat  is 
such  a  newspaper. 


$l.^£ouis  (8lobf-l3cmonral 


1961 


editorial 


Re:  Newspaperhoys 

I^OR  many  years  the  “little  merchant”  plan  and  the  use  of  news- 

paperboys  for  distribution  and  delivery  of  newspajiers  have  been 
under  attack  hy  various  do-gooders  who  would  strengthen  the  child 
labor  laws  to  prohibit  it.  All  of  this  has  been  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  top  men  in  this  country  either  in  business  or  in  government 
were  at  one  time  newspaper  carrier  boys  and  have  testifie<l  to  the 
value  of  that  experience. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  find  someone  in  authority  who  says 
that  “useful,  gainful  employment”  by  children  is  helpful  and  not 
harmful  in  building  character. 

Health-Education-Welfare  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff  said  just 
that  in  his  testimony  on  a  multi-million-dollar  program  to  combat 
juvenile  crime.  He  said  child  lalx>r  laws  should  be  eased  for  this 
purpose.  He  added  that  children  must  be  protected  from  hazardous 
employment,  with  which  w’e  all  agree,  “but  there  is  nothing  that 
will  lift  up  a  youngster’s  sense  of  self-respect  and  give  him  a  sense  of 
responsibility  as  much  as  a  worthwhile  task.” 

“I  think  it’s  better  for  a  boy  to  take  a  job  as  a  delivery  boy  for 
a  drugstore  than  hanging  around  a  drugstore  corner,”  he  said. 

That’s  just  what  newspapermen  have  been  saying  for  years  about 
the  advantages  of  carrier  boy  training. 

A  lot  of  newspapers  have  commented  editorially  to  this  effect. 
We  hope  more  of  them  will  do  so. 


Wa  Canned 

The  Can  Manufacturers  Institute  through  its  public  relations  firm, 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy,  has  distributed  a  one-pound  packet  of 
so-called  “news”  material  to  its  members.  “The  kit,  especially  designed 
for  local  media,  contains  suggested  newspaper  stories,  radio  scripts, 
speeches  and  other  material  that  can  be  effectively  used  by  local  plant 
personnel  in  carrying  out  a  continuing  community  public  relations 
program,”  we  are  told  in  a  release  describing  this  “novel  ‘Do  It  Your¬ 
self  community  relations  program.” 

Every  release  in  the  kit  has  an  attached  memo  to  the  CM  I  member 
saying  “the  suggested  material,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  data 
from  your  local  plant,  will  be  of  interest  to  editors  of  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.” 

Some  of  it  will  be  used  undoubtedly  by  weeklies  and  dailies  and 
it  reminds  us  of  the  old  saying  about  publicity  in  general:  Why 
should  they  buy  it  (advertising  space)  when  you  give  it  away? 


Covering  Business  News 

"Dusiness  news  is  a  valuable  commodity.  From  the  appearance  of 
some  newspaper  business  news  pages  there  is  no  appreciation 
of  that.  The  success  of  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  in  covering  busi¬ 
ness  news,  as  reported  in  E&P  last  week,  should  reveal  to  newspaper 
editors  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this  tyjje  of  coverage  upon  which 
they  could  capitalize. 

The  editor  of  Fairchild’s  Daily  News  Record  said  that  business 
news  pages  of  many  dailies  are  dead  because  they  rely  heavily  on 
publicity  releases.  News  should  be  fresh,  complete  and  without  ad¬ 
vertising  which  cannot  be  expected  in  a  handout. 

If  these  principles  were  employed  there  isn’t  any  reason  why  every 
newspaper  could  not  develop  good  local  business  news. 
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letters 

OWNERSHIP 

The  !«ad  side  of  the  furore  created  by 
the  unfortunate  article  in  Time  about 
newspapers  reveals  that  the  publisher  is 
not  aware  that  he  does  not  own  his  pub¬ 
lication,  the  readership  does  and  that  is 
why  he  has  to  go  all  the  way  out  for  cir¬ 
culation.  When  the  public  wants  a  pub¬ 
lication,  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
In  that  case  most  segments  of  readership 
are  -atisfied. 

We  don’t  have  to  go  back  too  far  to 
see  what  this  means;  remember  the  Eagle. 
Sun.  IT  Oman's  Home  Companion  and  Col¬ 
lier's. 

I  understand  that  John  Hay  Whitney 
is  a  pretty  nice  guy,  he  is  doing  a  good 
job  with  the  “Trib".  Less  than  six  months 
ago  he  said  he  had  a  lot  to  learn.  Look 
at  the  progress  he  has  made! 

Should  Mr.  Luce  wish  it.  Whitney  lives 
in  my  neck  of  the  woods  and  perhaps 
after  a  couple  of  frosty  ones  at  “Roth- 
mann”  I  could  get  him  to  do  some  moon¬ 
lighting  for  friend  Luce  as  he  needs  help. 

George  Van  Eyndhoven 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

LESS  AWE 

I  feel  an  overwhelming  compulsion  to 
comment  on  the  recent  article  concerning 
Time's  so-called  appraisal  of  the  New 
York  newspaper  situation. 

It  makes  me  feel  very  good  indeed  to 
find  that  I  am  not  the  only  newspaperman 
in  America  who  makes  monumental  errors 
in  judgment.  And  to  discover  that  it  has 
happened  in  New  York  .  .  .  the  Anci«it 
Rome  of  Modem  Journalism  .  .  .  well,  it 
was  just  too  much. 

From  my  humble  lower  rung.  I  can 
look  up  to  the  editors  of  New  York’s  fine 
newspapers  and  say:  “Gentlemen,  you 
have  been  had.” 

I  admit,  the  human  tendency  is  to  strike 
back  with  an  almost-savage  rebuttal.  But 
I  hardly  expected  those  newspapers  and 
their  editors  to  submit  to  human  tenden¬ 
cies. 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  a  maga¬ 
zine.  no  better  and  no  worse  than  a  glori¬ 
fied  weekly  with  clever  analogies  and 
tricky  phrases,  and  with  only  300,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  market  area  of  millions,  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  homes  of  an 
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untapped  reading  public.  And  through 
competing  media,  yet. 

One  newspaper  was  so  purple  with  rage 
that  it  counted  all  the  lines  in  both  pub¬ 
lications;  no  mean  job. 

In  other  words,  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is 
that  this  has  resulted  in  my  losing  quite 
a  large  portion  of  the  awe  which  I  re¬ 
served  for  the  leaders  of  the  New  York 
press.  I  still,  however,  respect  the  news 
columns. 

Barney  Waters 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

RUSSIAN  CUSTOM 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton’s  stinging  comment  on 
the  Gagarin  story  carried  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  on  July  11  is  indicative  of  his  poor 
judgment  of  an  up-hill  battle  that  the 
wire  services  and  daily  press  have  been 
fighting  ever  since  time  existed.  Simply, 
news  loses  its  importance  and  value  with 
the  passing  of  time.  Realistically,  the  job 
the  wire  services  have  been  doing  to  cut 
this  time  lapse  between  event  and  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  remarkable. 

Mr.  Elaton’s  comment  appears  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  USSR  policy  of  withhold¬ 
ing  news  from  the  public  until  an  event 
is  consummated,  an  example  of  this  being 
Gagarin’s  orbital  journey.  However,  the 
free  world  operates  under  a  different 
philosophy  that  demands  instant  report¬ 
ing  of  all  news,  good  or  bad.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Eaton  fails  to  appreciate  this 
view. 

At  a  future  date  when  fast-breaking 
news  is  of  concern  to  all.  I  can  visualize 
Mr.  Eaton  passing  up  the  newspapers  to 
wait  until  such  time  as  he  may  read  the 
entire  report  in  an  encyclopedia.  One 
wonders  if  the  Cleveland  industrialist  is 
that  concerned  in  newspapers  to  be  read¬ 
ing  editorial  comment  on  the  proposed 
C&O  acquisition  of  the  B&O  or  is  he  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  annual  C&O  report  to  learn 
of  the  outcome?  He  might  benefit  by  giv¬ 
ing  tbe  newspapers,  including  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  — 
one  that  is  unfounded. 

Jack  F.  Eden 

Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

SELF-CENSORSHIP 

Your  June  17  editorial  (“Press  and  Se¬ 
curity”)  led  me  to  dig  into  some  research 
work  I  undertook  about  30  years  ago  in 
search  of  data  on  the  editorial  attitudes  of 
New  York  State  newspapers  toward  the 
Civil  War.  There  was  one  which  I  felt 
would  complement  the  one  cited  above. 
And  I  found  it. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  North  had  anticipated  an  easy  victory 
and  over-zealous  newsmen  were  inclined 
to  publish  all  the  troop  movements  of 
which  they  could  learn.  There  was  no 
censorship.  As  a  result,  much  military  in¬ 
formation  found  its  way  over  the  enemy 
lines  via  the  newspapers. 

After  initial  military  setbacks,  many 
papers  loyal  to  the  Union  cause  urged 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  self-censorship  in 
the  interest  of  national  security.  The  fol¬ 
lowing.  from  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
of  Oct,  7,  1861,  is  in  point: 

“Among  the  numerous  disadvantages 
under  which  the  country  labors  is  the 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Girl  Too  Young  For  Hearse  Date 

— Indianapolia  (Ind.)  News. 

• 

Babies  Fly  Best  at  Night 

— Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

• 

Royal  Pair  Hit 
By  Broken  Bones 

— Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 
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Three  Local 
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Hat  and  Gown 

— Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News. 
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Sets  Fire, 

Diets  in  It 

— Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
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BEATON,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 


habit  and  practice  of  the  PRESS  to  anti¬ 
cipate  movements  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
In  this  way,  the  Enemy  is  advised  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
Government.  In  this  way,  information 
valuable  to  the  Enemy  and  disastrous  to 
our  Arms  is  steadily  communicated — the 
Confederates  are  flot^ed  with  information 
valuable  to  them,  gratuitiously  by  our  own 
journals.  We  impute  no  such  intention, 
for  journals,  in  other  respects  the  most 
patriotic,  are  unintentionally  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious  in  this  great  wrong. 

“We  appeal  in  b^alf  of  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  either  the  duty  or  the  true  interests 
of  Journalists  to  forego  advertisements  for 
the  E^emy,  to  withheld  information  which 
enables  the  Enemy  to  defeat  us  and  to  be 
content  with  chronicling  events  as  they 
occur,” 

The  above,  I  assume,  is  the  voice  of 
Thurlow  We^. 

Robert  J.  Shillinclaw 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Warning  Flags  to  Papers 
Hoisted  on  New  Gallup  Poll 


Public  Would  Pay  15^  a  Copy 
But  Press  Fails  to  Advance 


By  Philip  IN.  Schuyler 

Warning  flags  to  newspapers 
are  again  flying  on  a  Gallup 
Poll. 

Analyzing  a  survey  that  re¬ 
peated  in  part  his  1957  public 
appraisal  of  the  Press,  Dr. 
George  Gallup  this  week  de¬ 
clared  the  printed  press  gener¬ 
ally  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the 
“changing  educational  level  of 
the  American  people.” 

“Nearly  every  American  boy 
and  girl  today  goes  to  high 
school,”  Dr.  Gallup  said.  “This 
figure  is  about  twice  as  many 
as  continued  their  secondary 
education  20  years  ago.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  United 
States  population  over  the  age 
of  20  has  had  the  advantage  of 
a  high  school  education  or  bet¬ 
ter.  More  than  half  of  all 
newspaper  readers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  had  more  than  four 
years  of  high  school  or  college. 
The  proportion  is  still  higher 
among  those  under  50,  the 
younger  people  that  newspapers 
want  to  reach.  In  1940,  only 
one  person  in  four  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation.  Now  that  proportion  has 
doubled. 

“Almost  half  of  the  high 
school  seniors  now  plan  to  go 
on  to  college.  For  the  next 
decade  or  two  the  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  going  to  be  advancing 
even  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
immediate  past.” 

No  (Change  in  Four  Years 

When  Dr.  Gallup’s  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
made  the  original  study  of  news¬ 
papers  four  years  ago  he  said 
that  the  need  for  newspapers 
to  make  important  changes  in 
content  and  package  was  one 
of  the  most  important  findings 
that  emerged.  He  said  then: 

“News  must  be  made  easier  to 
read.  The  approach  is  too  for¬ 
mal,  too  stuffy.  By  easier  to 
read,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
choice  of  simple  words  and 
phrases.  .1  mean  to  change  the 
entire  method  of  news  presenta¬ 


tion  to  conform  with  what  a 
better  educated  public  wants.” 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the 
four  years  to  change  this.  Dr. 
Gallup  said  this  week.  The 
warning  flags  are  still  there. 

When  he  repeated  the  study 
last  March,  asking  about  10  of 
the  original  74  questions,  the 
replies  were  mostly  favorable 
to  newspapers.  It  would  seem  by 
the  pollster’s  own  statistics  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  like 
newspapers  as  they  are  now 
being  edited  for  them.  But  for 
how  long  this  will  continue  in 
the  face  of  mounting  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  public’s  interest  is 
the  big  question  about  which 
Dr.  Gallup  is  now  concerned. 

“Be  not  complacent  over  the 
present  public  appraisal  of  the 
U.  S.  press,”  is  what  Dr.  Gallup 
said  he  wanted  editors  to  realize 
today.  “Begin  now  to  look  to 
tomorrow!” 

View*  on  Price 

The  nationwide  1%1  public 
appraisal  of  the  newspaper 
shows: 

68%  of  daily  newspaper 
readers  would  continue  to  get 
their  newspaper  daily  at  15c  as 
against  45%  in  1957. 

30%  would  not  continue,  as 
against  41%  in  1957. 

2%  can’t  say,  to  14%  in  1957. 

Broken  down  by  groups,  73% 
of  the  women  would  pay  the  15c 
price  as  against  64%  men.  The 
younger  they  were  the  more 
anxious  they  were  to  get  the 
news:  73%  from  21  to  29  years 
of  age  would  pay  15c;  70% 
30  to  49  years  old;  and  65% 
50  years  and  over. 

College  graduates  are  most 
news-hungry  of  all.  Of  this 
class  81%  would  pay  the  15c; 
72%  of  high  school  graduates; 
and  55%  of  grade  school. 

80%  of  those  earning  $7,000 
a  year  and  over  would  pay  15c; 
71%  of  those  earning  from 
$5,000  to  $6,999  ;  62%  from 
$3,000  to  $4,999;  and  57%  under 
$3,000. 


Summing  up  this  particular 
section  of  the  report,  the  In¬ 
stitute  stated: 

“With  costs  climbing  year  by 
year,  the  day  will  undoubtedly 
come  when  many  newspapers 
will  have  to  charge  15c  a 
copy. .  .  . 

“During  the  last  four  years, 
many  newspapers  have  gone 
from  5  to  7c  or  from  7  to  10c. 

“The  latest  survey  figures 
show  a  marked  increase.  They 
reveal  the  groups  where  the 
newspaper  has  its  greatest 
strength — with:  young  people; 
women;  the  better  educated; 
and  the  higher  income  groups. 

“Both  from  an  editorial  and 
from  an  advertising  point  of 
view,  these  groups  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important.” 

The  Competition 

The  next  section  of  the  re¬ 
port  considered  the  newspaper’s 
competition — radio  and  TV.  The 
nationwide  study  showed  that 
in  1961  82%  of  all  U.S.  homes 
currently  take  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  compared  with  78% 
in  1957.  'This  year  96%  of  all 
U.S.  homes  own  radios,  as 
against  94%  in  1957;  and  91% 
own  'TV  sets,  as  compared  with 
83%  four  years  ago. 

“An  interesting  development 
seems  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  newspaper  world,”  the  re¬ 
port  commented.  “While  the 
total  circulation  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  has  increased  slightly, 
the  number  of  papers  per  house¬ 
hold  has  dropped.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  reflects  newspaper 
consolidations  of  the  last  few 
years.” 

Using  Editor  &  Pi^lisher 
figures,  the  report  showed  1.14 
papers  per  household  in  1920; 
1.32  in  1930,  a  hi^  peak;  then 
dropping  to  1.18  in  1940;  com¬ 
ing  back  to  1.26  in  1950;  to  1.15 
in  1957  to  1.10  in  1960. 

“The  total  coverage  concept 
is  often  confusing,”  the  study 
continued.  “From  an  advertising 
point  of  view,  a  much  more 
meaningful  figure  is  the  actual 
daily  coverage  of  the  media  con¬ 
cerned. 

“. .  .  It  is  still  possible  to  reach 
more  homes  on  a  typical  day 
by  daily  newspapers  than  by  TV 
or  radio.” 

Questioned  early  in  March  of 


Dr.  Gaorg*  H.  Gallup 


this  year — a  period  when,  the 
report  states,  “both  TV  and 
radio  listening  are  above  the 
normal  for  the  year”  —  78% 
had  read  a  newspaper  yester¬ 
day,  as  compared  to  71%  in 
1957;  74%  had  watched  TV  as 
against  64%  in  ’57;  while  71% 
had  listened  to  radio,  to  65% 
four  years  ago. 

More  See  TV  New* 

“During  the  last  four  years, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of 
people  looking  at  news  on  TV,” 
the  report  continued.  “Part  of 
this  increase,  of  course,  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  TV  homes. 

“But,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  TV  set  owners 
who  look  at  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  progrrams — a  reflection  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  growing  at¬ 
tention  being  given  by  the  net¬ 
works  and  local  stations  to 
‘programs  in  the  public  interest.’ 

“When  people  are  asked  to 
generalize  on  the  chief  source 
of  their  news  information,  the 
newspaper  still  takes  first  place 
in  respect  to  world  news  and 
has  a  long  lead  in  respect  to 
local  news. 

“Although  the  1957  figures 
are  not  directly  comparable,  the 
evidence  would  indicate  that  TV 
has  come  up  rather  substan¬ 
tially.” 

Sources  of  InformatiMi 

The  question  asked  was: 
“Where  do  you  get  most  of 
your  information  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world — from 
magazines,  TV,  radio,  or  news¬ 
papers  ?” 

The  nationwide  results: 
Newspapers  60% 

TV  52% 

Radio  21% 

Magazines  18% 

Can’t  say  2% 

The  total  adds  up  more  than 
100%  because  of  “multiple  an¬ 
swers.”  The  same  was  true  with 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


the  question  on  local  news 
which  adds  up  to  119%,  as 
follows: 

Newspapers  72% 

TV  24% 

Radio  21% 

Can’t  say  2% 

The  Gallup  pollsters  also 
asked  the  1600  sample  if  their 
name  had  appear^  in  any 
newspaper  during  the  last  12 
months  to  consider  the  news¬ 
paper  dictum  that  “names  make 
news”  and  that  every  person 
should  get  his  name  in  the  paper 
at  least  once  a  year.  Metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  it  was 
noted,  were  at  an  obvious  dis¬ 
advantage.  Results: 

33%  had  had  their  names  in 
a  newspaper  in  1961;  36%  in 
1957. 

A  question  on  newspaper  ac¬ 
curacy  asked  both  this  year  and 
four  years  ago  showed  little 
change.  In  1961,  69%  found 
that  their  newspapers  got  the 
facts  straight  as  compared  with 
70%  in  1957;  24%  said  “no” 
both  times;  while  7%  weren’t 
sure  this  year,  6%  four  years 
ago. 


Strength  As  Ad  Medium 


Also  about  the  same  as  the 
earlier  study,  the  survey  figures 
on  newspaper  advertising  came 
out  about  the  same,  and,  as  the 
report  states,  “again  reveal  the 
very  great  strength  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium.” 

“How  about  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising?  Do  you  usually  read 
it,  or  not?”  was  the  first  ques¬ 
tion.  Only  adults  replies  were 
tabulated. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
women  replied  yes;  62%  of  the 
men,  for  a  toval  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  of  66%.  The  no’s  were 
29%  women,  38%  men,  for  a 
total  of  34%. 

Asked  if  “you  usually  consult 
the  advertising  in  newspapers 
before  you  shop,  or  not?”  60% 
of  the  adult  women  said  yes  as 
did  49%  of  the  men  for  a  total 
of  55%. 

What  chiefly  concerned  Dr. 
Gallup,  despite  these  favorable 
findings,  was  the  mounting  TV 
competition,  and  the  conclusion 
he  has  reached  that  for  a  profes* 
sion  devoted  to  reporting 
change,  the  editorial  profession 
in  the  great  majority  was 
“woefully  lacking  in  research 
and  in  making  needed  changes 
in  their  own  medium.” 


ing  to  it.  But  in  this  country 
there  is  no  continuing  syste¬ 
matic  editorial  research,  as 
there  is,  for  instance,  medical 
research. 

“I  would  like  to  see  continu¬ 
ing  research  by  teams  of  edi¬ 
tors  representatives  of  the  var¬ 
ious  circulation  levels.  They 
should  get  together  at  frequent 
intervals,  set  objectives  for 
study,  and  with  the  help  of 
graduate  students  in  journalism 
schools  and  universities  study 
constantly  to  find  means  of  im¬ 
proving  news  gathering,  news- 
selection,  news  writing,  editorial 
composition,  typography,  make¬ 
up,  photo-journalism,  cartoons, 
comics — all  the  aspects  of  the 
daily  new'spaper. 

“Such  study  groups,  small  but 
of  highest  quality,  with  each 
one  tackling  problems  of  im¬ 
mediate  and  long-term  concern 
could,  I  am  sure,  make  as  much 
progress  in  tw’o  years  as  would 
otherwise  require  20.” 

Mr.  Gallup  said  that  after  he 
made  the  original  sur%’ey  in 
1957,  Glenn  Thompson,  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  (0.)  Journal 
Herald,  then  in  Cincinnati,  had 
started  to  make  some  studies 
on  possible  new  news  sources. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  study. 
Dr.  Gallup  had  suggested  that 
the  British  were  doing  a  far 
better  job  than  American  edi¬ 
tors  in  covering  medical  or  hos¬ 
pital  news. 

Mr.  Thompson  told  E&P  he 
had  been  greatly  interested  by 
the  findings  of  Dr.  Gallup  in 
1957.  He  engaged  a  Princeton 
graduate  student,  who,  as  a 
summer  intern,  had  planned  to 
make  some  studies  with  Dr. 
Gallup’s  guidance.  The  student 
became  ill,  however,  and  was 
only  used  as  a  summer  re¬ 
porter,  and  the  effort  died. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  is  still 
interested  in  the  possibility  of 
editorial  research. 


Editorial  Research  Lacking 


“I  think  our  business  is  well 
nigh  criminally  negligent  in  its 
lack  of  research  on  the  editorial 
product,”  he  said.  “We  are  a 
manufacturing  business,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  there  is  no 
one  remotely  concerned  with 
manufacturing  in  our  country 
who  knows  as  little  about  the 
acceptability  of  his  products  by 
the  public  as  we  editors  do. 


Notable  Exceptions 


public  wants  to  know  about 
stock  transactions.  For  these 
two  pages  of  stock  tables,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  pay  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  and  no  one 
knows  whether  we  need  to  print 
all  the  information  every  day 
or  just  half  of  it.” 

“Within  10  years  European 
editorial  research  will  surpass 
us,”  Dr.  Gallup  said.  “In  some 
countries  they  are  already 
ahead.  The  British  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  one  of  our  af¬ 
filiates,  has  found  a  new  way 


to  find  out  what  newspa|)er8 
and  magazines  people  read.  It 
is  better  than  anything  similar 
that  I  know  about.  A  .tstudy 
using  this  method  is  being  made 
in  Ireland.” 

The  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion’s  newspaper 
study  this  year  is  headed  “The 
Public  Appraises  the  News¬ 
paper  — 1961”.  The  cost  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $20,000 
were  it  undertaken  by  any 
group  other  than  by  Dr.  Gallup 
for  himself. 


“Some  editors  have  realized 
the  rising  educational  level,”  he 
said,  ‘‘and  are  definitely  cater- 


“There  are  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  are  doing  editorial 
research,  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  for  instance.  But 
you  can  count  them  all  on  the 
fingers  of  your  two  hands. 

“Just  as  an  example  I  tried 
to  find  out,  and  without  success, 
if  all  the  information  we  print 
in  daily  stock  tables  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  is  read.  No  one  knew  or 
could  tell  us  what  the  investing 


Silliman 
Evans  Jr. 
Dies  at  36 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Saturday 
morning,  July  29. 

A  water  sports  enthusiast  for 
years,  he  died  on  Old  Hickory 
Lake,  aboard  his  newspaper’s 


Mr.  Evans,  at  36,  was  one  of 
the  nation’s  youngest  newspaper 
publishers.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Silliman  Evans  Sr.,  as 
publisher  of  the  Tennessean  in 
1955.  The  elder  Evans  died  of  a 
heart  attack  June  26,  1955,  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where  he  went 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Amon 
Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram. 

As  publisher,  the  younger 
Evans  followed  the  course  which 
had  been  charted  by  his  father 
who  purchased  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Tennessean  in  1937. 
As  his  father  did,  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  affairs  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  and 
supported  the  bid  of  his  personal 
friend,  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  the 
presidential  nomination. 

Immediate  survivors  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Frances  Totten  of  Sher¬ 
man.  Tex.,  are  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Lucille  McCrea  Evans,  and  a 
brother,  Amon  Carter  Evans, 
vicepresident  of  the  Tennessean. 

He  was  born  Jan.  23,  1925  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  had  lived 
in  Nashville  since  1937.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Tennessee 
Military  Institute  and  attended 
Vanderbilt  University  and  the 
University  of  Miami. 

One  of  the  publisher’s  special 
interests  was  this  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  efforts.  By  personal  talks 
in  Washington  and  by  reading 
practically  everything  he  could 
get  his  hands  on  covering  the 


Silliman  Evans  Jr. 


subject  of  defense,  he  had 
become  well  informed  in  this 
field. 

During  World  War  II  at  19, 
he  was  for  some  time  the 
youngest  service  pilot  in  the  Air 
Transport  Command.  He  was 
the  second  pilot  to  land  a  plane 
in  Paris  after  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  the  Allies.  Before 
taking  the  C-47  into  Paris,  he 
had  spent  more  than  a  year 


In  addition  to  his  regular 
ferrying  duties  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent,  Evans, 
a  first  lieutenant,  piloted  several 
parties  of  United  States  sena¬ 
tors  and  high  officials  on  tours 
of  the  battlefields  of  Germany. 

Before  receiving  his  Air  Force 
commission,  he  was  a  pilot  for 
the  American  Airlines,  the 
youngest  pilot  in  that  firm’s  his¬ 
tory.  He  flew  the  Havana-to- 
Madrid  route. 

After  his  release  from  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force  at  end 
of  the  war,  he  worked  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat.  It  was  there  he  met  his 
wife  who  was  society  editor  and 
a  feature  writer.  They  were 
married  April  7,  1947. 

Before  becoming  publisher  of 
the  Tennessean,  he  had  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Lake  Worth 
(Fla.)  Leader,  president  of  the 
Morristovm  (Tenn.)  Sun,  and 
associate  publisher  of  the 
Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star. 
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Staff  Shakeup 
In  American 
Weekly  Trim 

Appointment  of  Edwin  C. 
Kennedy,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director,  as  publisher 
of  the  American  Weekly,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  president  of 
Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

The  former  publisher,  John  K. 
Herbert,  continues  in  the  Hearst 
organization  as  advertising 
assistant  to  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  with 
the  supplement  since  1934. 

After  the  Houston  Chronicle 
discontinues  distribution  of  the 
American  Weekly,  replacing  it 
with  Parade  on  January  7,  1962, 
the  Hearst  supplement  will  be  in 
30  papers,  10  of  them  Hearst- 
owned. 

The  change  at  the  top  was 
part  of  a  staff  reorganization  at 
American  Weekly  where  38  per¬ 
sons  were  released  to  relieve  an 
“over-extended  payroll,”  Mr. 
Kennedy  said.  Among  those 
leaving  were  James  G.  Morton, 
yicepresident  for  publishers 
services,  and  Adele  Fletcher, 
women’s  editor. 

Market  Concentration 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  American 
Weekly  planned  to  “concentrate 
on  the  25  major  markets  which 
do  75%  of  the  nation’s  business.” 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Hearst 
publication  had  eliminated 
“back-to-back”  circulation  with 
This  Week  in  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  drops  out 
Sept.  10.  The  Detroit  News  has 
continued  to  distribute  the 
American  Weekly  after  absorb¬ 
ing  Detroit  Times  features. 

March  ABC  figures  showed 
This  Week  distributed  by  43 
newspapers  with  13,901,712  cir¬ 
culation  ;  Parade,  65  papers  with 
9,982,283;  American  Weekly,  31 
with  8,440,032;  and  Family 
Weekly,  197  with  5,316,064. 

Family  Weekly,  up  10%,  wm 
the  only  one  to  show  a  gain  in 
dollar  volume  for  the  first  half 
of  1961.  It  did  $4,562,192  in 
idvertising  revenue  for  the 
period  this  year  as  compared 
with  $4,150,095  in  1960,  accord¬ 
ing  to  PIB  figures.  Other  figures 
from  the  same  source  showed: 
American  Weekly,  $3,609,852  in 
1961,  and  $5,861,340  in  1960, 
off  38%. 

Parade,  $10,799,680  in  1961 
and  $12,082,659  in  1960,  off  11%. 


In  the  aggregate,  this  invest¬ 
ment  by  advertisers  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  amounted  to 
$37,994,139  as  compared  to  $43,- 
173,291  in  1960,  or  off  12%. 

Executives  of  the  supplements 
said  the  slump  that  has  persisted 
since  1958  has  been  stemmed 
and  an  upswing  started  in  the 
third  quarter. 

Unofficial  figures  on  adver¬ 
tising  pages  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1960  as  compared 
with  1961  in  parentheses 
showed :  American  Weekly, 
184.8  (139.2),  Family  Weekly, 
266.2,  (275.6),  Parade,  380.2 
(345.5),  This  Week,  489  (  423). 

Parade  said  General  Mills  had 
run  over  21  pages  in  the  first 
six  months  at  a  total  investment 
of  $807,605.  This  Week  had  11.20 
pages  from  this  source  a  year 
ago  and  32.30  pages  in  the  same 
period  in  1961.  General  Mills 
has  also  invested  about  $400,000 
in  Family  Weekly  this  year. 

• 

Ad  Allowance 
In  Senate  Bill 

Washington 

The  Defense  Appropriations 
Bill  was  reported  this  week  to 
the  Senate  with  the  compromise 
on  the  advertisement  curtailment 
included  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  includes  the 
recommendations  of  Deputy  Sec- 
reiary  of  Defense  Roswell  L. 
Gilpatric  that  funds  be  allowed 
for  advertising  necessary  for  the 
recruitment  of  personnel,  obtain¬ 
ing  scarce  items  or  disposing  of 
scrap  or  surplus  materials.  Also 
permitted  in  the  Senate  version 
will  be  advertising  for  the  “pro¬ 
curement  of  subcontractors 
required  for  the  performance  by 
the  contractor  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  defense  contract”  and 
the  “costs  of  participation  in 
exhibits  upon  invitation  of  the 
government.” 

According  to  the  Senate  bill, 
any  advertising  other  than  the 
five  specified  exceptions,  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  profits 
and  would  not  be  considered  a 
part  of  any  defense  contract 
cost.  Although  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Renegotiation  Board 
attorneys  are  not  willing  to  gpve 
a  legal  interpretation  of  the  bill 
until  it  passes  Congress,  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  bill 
allows  for  no  deduction  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  from  profits 
considered  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  Thus  contractors  would 
have  to  go  before  the  Board 
showing  profits  without  the  cost 
of  such  advertising  deducted. 

If  the  Senate  bill  passes  it  will 
go  to  a  conference  committee. 

“Profits”  would  be  interpreted 
to  mean  the  usual  allowance  of 
5%,  it  was  understood. 


This  Week,  $19,012,415  in  1961 
and  $21,079,197  in  1960,  off  10%. 
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Pressmen  Out  on  Premium 
Demand;  Paper  Publishes 


Miami,  Fla. 

Union  employes  of  the  Miami 
Herald  mailing  room  refused  to 
work  Aug.  2  in  the  wake  of  a 
pressmen’s  strike  24  hours 
earlier. 

Other  Herald  personnel  from 
several  departments  pitched  in 
to  continue  regrular  publication. 
Some  60  mailers  refused  to  cross 
picket  lines  of  striking  press¬ 
men. 

“We’ve  done  everything  to  get 
these  men  back  to  work,”  said 
James  L.  Knight,  Herald  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  mailers  recently  signed  a 
new  contract  providing  for 
raises. 

Pressmen  failed  to  report  for 
work  Tuesday  night  in  a  work 
stoppage  aimed  at  forcing  the 
Herald  to  continue  paying  time- 
and-a-half  pay  for  normal  work 
hours. 

Publication  continued  with 
supervisory  personnel,  and  other 
employes,  including  several 
union  pressmen  who  refused  to 
strike. 

Knight  Draws  Comparison 

Triggering  the  strike  was  the 
union’s  demands  for  premium 
rates  for  pressmen  who  had  not 
worked  a  basic  work  week  of 
37%  hours.  Most  of  the  premium 
rates  involve  pressmen  from  the 
Miami  News  who  work  only  a 
day  for  the  Herald  and  demand 
time  -  and  -  a  -  half.  Mr.  Knight 
compared  these  demands  to  “a 
mechanic  who  works  five  days 
for  an  airline,  then  takes  a  one- 
day  job  elsewhere  and  demands 
time-and-a-half  because  he’s  put 
in  his  work  week  someplace 
else.” 

Local  46  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  was  notified  at  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  June 
22  that  no  premium  time  would 
be  paid  without  a  basic  work 
week.  Effective  date  of  the  no¬ 
tice  was  delayed  30  days.  Then 
another  week.  When  a  crew  of 
10  pressmen  reported  for  a  Sun¬ 
day  pre-print  press  run  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  they  were  asked 
whether  they  were  reporting  for 
premium  time  or  straight  time. 
All  but  two  demanded  premium 
time. 

The  two  straight-time  press¬ 
men  plus  other  Herald  per¬ 
sonnel  completed  the  pre-print 
run  of  Fun  in  Florida  magazine 
and  travel  section,  plus  a  con¬ 
tract  printing  of  the  suburban 
Coral  Gables  Times. 

At  5:30  that  afternoon,  59 
pressmen  reported  for  the  first 
edition  markup.  Nine  demanded 
premium  wages.  When  they 


were  turned  down,  all  59  re¬ 
fused  to  work. 

The  Herald  used  supervisory 
personnel  and  other  employes  in 
the  pressroom  to  produce  the 
complete  run  of  more  than 
300,000  papers  for  the  regular 
12  editions. 

The  premium  pay  issue  and 
manning  of  new  presses  in  the 
new  Herald  plant  under  con¬ 
struction  have  been  major  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  in  drawing  up  a 
new  contract.  Meetings  have 
been  held  since  April  29. 

The  union  has  rejected  an 
independent  engineering  study 
of  manning  ne^s,  and  turned 
down  a  proposal  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  joint  labor-management 
study,  insisting  only  the  local 
union  can  determine  how  many 
men  are  needed  on  the  presses. 

The  proposed  contract  gfuar- 
antees  regular  jobs  for  all  cur¬ 
rently  employed  pressmen,  vrith 
a  minimum  weekly  wage  of 
$124.13  and  provisions  for  over¬ 
time  pay  after  37%  hours. 

Mr.  Knight  said  the  new  plant 
“will  require  even  more  press¬ 
men-  as  we  expand  operations.” 

• 

Cu8hione<l  Boxcar 
Made  for  Newsprint 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  boxcar  designed  to  reduce 
damage  to  freight  in  transit  will 
be  used  to  bring  newsprint  to 
the  Courier- Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

The  car  has  a  30-inch-long 
hydraulic  cushioning  device  at 
each  end  and  has  an  impact 
recorder  inside  and  outside.  The 
shipments  will  come  from  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company,  Mill- 
inocket,  Maine,  over  five  differ¬ 
ent  routes.  The  boxcar  was  made 
by  the  Pullman-Standard  divi¬ 
sion  of  Pullman,  Inc. 

Newsprint  damage  on  rail¬ 
roads  amounted  to  $2,069,000 
last  year,  of  which  $1,735,182 
was  caused  by  rough  handling, 
according  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

• 

Mailbox  Contest 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  begun 
a  contest  among  letter  carriers 
in  Greater  Cleveland  to  find  the 
ideal  mailbox.  The  contest  began 
after  a  letter  in  the  Ann  Landers 
column  complained  about  small 
and  inadequate  mailboxes.  The 
mailmen  are  being  asked  to 
nominate  the  best  mailbox  on 
their  route  and  to  describe,  in 
100  words  or  less,  what  they 
think  is  the  ideal  mailbox.  The 
Press  is  offering  cash  prizes. 
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Explosive  News  Crusade 
Rescues  A  Scared  City 


arrest  on  19  charges.  Leaders 
of  a  reform  citizens’  group 
which  overturned  a  wild-spend¬ 
ing,  dictatorial  regime  paid 
tribute  to  the  newspaper  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Brush-Moore 
group. 

Bell  is  editor  of  the  San  Ga¬ 
briel  Valley  Daily  Tribune,  a 
newspaper 


Los  Angeles  area 
that  is  remarkable  for  several 
reasons.  It  has  no  specific  home 
town;  as  the  “largest  inter-city 
newspaper  in  the  west”  it  covers 
17  cities  comprising  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  suburban  Los 
Angeles.  These  run  from  Pasa¬ 
dena  to  Pomona.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  a  model  for  its 
type  of  operation. 

It  has  won  national  attention 
due  to  its  phenomenal  rise  from 
zero  to  over  50,000  circulation 
in  less  than  six  years.  In  Los 
Angeles  County  it  is  second  in 
size  only  to  the  four  downtown 
“Mets.”  headed  by  the  large  industriea 

Most  of  the  large  San  Gabriel  These  same  industries  pay  int* 
Valley  is  a  verdant  and  most  the  city  treasury  almost  $500,- 
prosperous  polyglot  of  cities.  ®t)0  per  year,  which  happens  to 

be  almost  twice  what  the  com- 
Irwindale  bined  citizenry  earns  in  the 

Except  for  the  little  town  of  peric^. 

Irwindale.  Upon  this  scene  of  ^b- 

^  ,  ,,  ,  standard  homes  and  under  edu- 

Irwindale  is  the  smallest,  lo-  ^ated  people _ midst  plenty 

cated  just  north  of  dead  center  ^^x  money  ....  came  one 
in  the  valley.  It  is  a  peculiar  Antonio  Silva,  a  suave  and 
community  set  aniong  the  dust  talking  ex-convict  It 

and  confusion  of  almost  a  dozen  ^^ok  him  only  a  couple  of  year* 
huge  gravel  and  sand  quames.  put  the  town  completely 
Most  of  Its  citizens  are  Mexi-  “Silva-tongued”  rule. 

can-Amencan  descent,  although  ^ith  only  338  voters  to  deal 
many  of  them  are  inter-rela^  jjg  managed  to  put  his 

and  have  American  citizenship  and  two 

dating  back  almost  100  years.  ironies  into  the  city  council. 
Although  there  are  only  giving  him  the  majority  vote, 
slightly  over  700  persons  in  After  that  time  he  named  all 
Irwindale,  the  city  was  incorpo-  city  officials;  put  all  members 
rated  in  1957  in  a  move  spear-  of  his  family,  except  one  who 
'r  was  too  young,  into  city  hall, 

a  j-s  and  dictated  to  every  branch  of 

/  government  including 

-■  police  department. 

t''  Communist  Infiltration 

■  Behind  him  as  his  adviser* 

big-time  gamblers,  and 
even  worse,  men  with  recorded 
communist  front  affiliations.  It 
obvious  that  this  city  of 


Armed  officer  at  editorial  room 
door  at  the  San  Gabriel  Daily 
Tribune. 


Earl  F.  Holbrook,  reporter  and  desk  man,  is  seated  at  typewriter  in 
Editor's  office.  William  David  Bell,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  stands  at  right. 


were 


was  _  . 

minority  groups  was  being  used 
as  a  pigeon  for  West  Coast 
communism. 

Tony  organized  his  police  de¬ 
partment  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  to  the  gambling 
interests.  (Poker  parlors  are 


r 


from  two  other  cities  for  prac-  It  was  virtually  broke, 
tices  that  were  as  hilarious  as  They  had  authorized  a  muni- 

Ihey  were  peculiar.  cipal  recreation  building  at  a 

His  city  attorney  was  an  cost  of  about  $250,000,  a  job 
ultra-liberal  who  last  fall  in  a  wp  obtained  for  the  mayor 
ipecih  in  San  Fernando  Valley  with  the  contractor,  and  the 
referred  to  Fidel  Castro  as  a  costs  instantly  doubled  through 
“Robin  Hood  and  D’Artagnan”  changed  orders.  Today  in  the 
and  criticized  this  government’s  midst  of  squalor  reposes  a  mag- 
itand  in  Cuba  as  one  dictated  nificent  $500,000  recreation 
by  financial  interests.  building  in  a  city  where  scarcely 

a  soul  has  time  to  be  recreated. 

Mystery  Man 

Reporters  Dig  In 

One  of  Silva  s  closest  cronies, 

and  a  mystery  man  in  Irwin-  To  harass  the  big  industries 
dale,  is  a  Pomona  Mexican-  that  feed  them,  the  city  council 
American  publisher  who  went  placed  street  signs  on  bald-faced 
all  the  way  to  Washington  to  quarry  property  where  there 
help  defend  the  Rosenbergs  were  no  streets,  arrested  quarry 
after  they  were  sentenced  to  die  truck  drivers,  blockaded  quarry 
as  spies.  He  has  a  long  list  of  entrances  with  ridiculous  city 
affiliations  quoted  by  the  House  “projects.” 

Un-American  Activities  Com-  These  were  only  a  minute  per¬ 
mittee.  tion  of  what  Tribune  reporters 

Silva’s  faction  promised  the  had  run  into  over  a  period  of 
people  all  sorts  of  goodies,  and  Their  findings  were 

were  delivering  a  lot  of  them  brought  eventually  to  the  at- 
....  always  at  city  expense,  tention  of  Editor  ^  Bell.  He 
These  included  such  unprece-  orde^  two  men,  Rick  Nielson 
dented  items  as  trips  to  Disney-  and  Lewis  Bell,  into  a  full  scale 
land  for  all  the  kids  in  town,  investigation  and  documenta- 
fishing  trips  for  all  who  wanted  tion. 

to  ride  the  chartered  buses,  a  After  several  weeks  their 
planned  free  laundromat  com-  material  began  to  fill  a  large 
plete  with  dryers  and  ironers,  ble  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
free  dances  with  orchestras  ®®ii'  himself,  entered  at  this 
paid  for  by  the  city,  and  even  phase  and  found  two  former 
promises  of  free  m^ical  care  ®i^y  officials  of  Irwindale  who 
^  had  a  wealth  of  original  records 

c  _  ,  _  _  ..  and  sworn  statements.  He 

tiviUes  of  the”cKrco^cil'wOT  >'e*8P''otographer  John 

SiS  only  byThe  sZtt’s  ™ 

„  .,  y-,.  to  get  long-range-lens  sneak 

construction  era  after  the  Civil  l  ^  r  *  j 

shots  of  the  goings  and  comings 

T^  "  •  u  1  c  1  L  hey  people. 

Dunng  the  l^t  fiscal  aber-  With  a  mountain  of  material 
ration  ending  last  June,  the  assembled,  all  facts  documented, 
city  had  piddled  away  nearly  3^,1  decided  it  was  too  much 
$1,000,^,  just  twice  what  it  an  involvement  for  any  re- 
had  taken  in  dunng  the  year,  porter  on  his  large  staff.  The 

men  were  good,  but  they’d 
POUCE  PROircriON  Note  ^  against  anything 

West  Covina  otticer  sitfinq  in  m  ▼  •  j  i  S*  i. 

choir  in  corner  of  chy  room  Ihil. 

Seterdey  night  steff  are  buiy  at  The  Tnbune  was  going  to 
city  desk.  Editor  William  David  name  names,  places  and  dates. 
Bell  stands  in  center  background.  Every  word  and  phrase  had  to 


Guild  Referendum 
On  Strike  Aid  Sought 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Vancottvek,  B.  C. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  de¬ 
cision  to  end  benefits  for  strikers 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  developed  at 
the  close  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  here  last  week. 

A  notice  of  intent  to  seek  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  entire 
membership  on  this  issue  was 
signed  by  43  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  31  locals  in  14  states  and 
Ontario. 

The  Guild  constitution  requires 
a  referendum  shall  be  set  if  a 
petitioning  local  gets  support 
from  10  other  locals  from  at 
least  five  states  or  provinces.  A 
referendum  then  bwomes  man¬ 
datory  providing  it  musters  a 
vote  from  five  percent  of  the 
guild’s  membership,  which  pres¬ 
ently  is  around  31,000. 

Barney  Peterson  and  Edward 
B.  Reynolds,  both  of  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland,  were  the  top 
signers  of  the  petition  which 
urged  delegates  to  call  local 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
endorsing  the  resolution.  It  also 
asked  for  referendum  campaign 
fund  contributions. 

Abuse  of  Basic  Tenet 

“We  believe  this  is  an  issue 
involving  a  basic  tenet  of  trade 
union  morality;  you  do  not 
abandon  a  brother  in  the  middle 
of  a  fight,”  the  petition  said. 

The  proposition  said  that  in 
Portland  its  members  are  “fight¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  gruild  operating 


in  America  today,  S.  I.  New- 
house.” 

“We  cannot  believe  that  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  the 
guild  approve  this  deserting, 
this  abandonment,  this  surrender 
to  Newhouse,”  it  added. 

Dec.  1  Date  Urged 

The  proposal  calls  for  exten¬ 
sion  until  Dec.  1  of  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  to  49  former  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 
guildsmen  now  working  full 
time  on  the  Portland  Daily 
Reporter. 

Such  an  extension  was  denied 
when  the  guild  international 
executive  board’s  proposal  for 
termination  of  Portland  benefits 
on  Aug.  11  was  voted  by  the 
convention  in  a  five-hour  closed 
session.  The  ballot  count  was 
253  1-30  to  150  20/30. 

Signers  of  the  referendum 
petition  included  representatives 
from  Toronto,  with  21  votes ;  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  20,  and  Los 
Angeles,  14. 

These  locals  are  among  the 
big  four  in  voting  strength,  but 
New  York’s  block  of  85  votes 
was  cast  in  support  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  policy. 

Extension  to  Dec.  1  could  be 
granted  at  a  cost  of  $25,000, 
less  than  a  dollar  per  member, 
the  petitioners  declared. 

The  convention’s  continuance 
to  the  sixth-month  birthday  of 
the  Reporter’s  publication  as  a 
daily  was  the  fourth  granted  by 


the  ANG  and  was  expected  to 
result  in  a  total  expenditure  of 
approximately  $250,000  of  inter¬ 
national  funds  in  Portland. 

The  Portland  situation  began 
in  1959  when  stereotypers 
struck.  The  Guild  and  other 
newspaper  unions  respected  the 
stereotypers’  picket  lines  but 
publication  of  both  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  the  Journal  has  con¬ 
tinued. 

Lynn  Wykoflf,  managing  editor 
of  the  Reporter,  indicated  his 
disappointment  that  a  plea  for 
extension  of  benefit  payments 
failed  but  this  regret  did  not 
mean  any  break  with  the  inter¬ 
national  guild,  he  said. 

More  Income  Provided 

In  a  move  to  bolster  house¬ 
keeping  revenue,  the  guild  voted 
to  transfer  the  equivalent  of  a 
10-cent-per-capita  increase  from 
the  defense  fund  to  the  general 
fund.  The  shift  is  expected  to 
add  $20,000  to  the  general  fund. 

A  budget  of  $486,733  was 
approved  for  the  1961-62  fiscal 
year.  Revenues  were  estimated 
at  $487,575. 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident,  had  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  “unless  new  income  is 
provided  for  the  general  fund, 
we  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  reduce  our  services  and  cur¬ 
tail  our  activities.” 

A  two-hour  debate  preceded 
the  vote.  A  defeated  proposal 
called  for  a  monthly  increase  of 
10  cents  in  per  capita  dues. 

The  gpiild  recorded  a  1959-60 
operating  deficit  of  $9,000  and 
ran  up  an  $18,000  deficit  in  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

Philadelphia  was  selected  for 
the  30th  annual  convention  in 
1963.  Next  year’s  site  is  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Farson  presented  the 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Students  Say 
Guild  Scale 
Is  Too  Low 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Journalism  students  who  were 
exposed  to  full  information 
about  the  American  New.s  paper 
Guild  were  determined  to  avoid 
membership  in  it,  Carl  E.  Lind- 
Strom  told  the  guild  convention 
here  last  week. 

Out  of  a  class  of  27  graduate 
.students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  reported,  24  said 
they  would  not  join  the  union 
if  they  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  reason  they  gave 
was  that  the  pay  scale  in  guild 
contracts  w’as  not  high  enough. 

“That  may  be  something  to 
think  about,”  Mr.  Lindstrom  ad¬ 
vised. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  taught  in  the 
Michigan  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  for  two  years  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  job  of  executive  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

He  found  little  was  being  done 
to  educate  the  students  about 
the  Guild,  the  faculty  policy  be¬ 
ing  a  single  sentence:  “If  you 
join  the  Guild,  be  active  in  it.” 

“It  seemed  to  me  a  little  un¬ 
fair  that  young  people,  in  the 
confusion  of  a  new  job  and 
under  the  nervous  pressure  of 
trying  to  make  good,  should 
have  to  make  a  decision  whether 
to  join  or  not  to  join  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,”  Mr.  Lindstrom  said. 

He  obtained  informative  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  Guild’s  educa¬ 
tional  division  and  presented  it 
as  objectively  as  he  could.  His 
own  curiosity  in  the  students’ 
reaction  brought  about  the  pdl. 
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Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  author  of  "The 
Fading  American  Newspaper,"  ad¬ 
dresses  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild's  convention. 


3-R  Giveaways  Get  Cost  Blame 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A  three-R  corrective  for  the 
cost  spiral  was  advocated  for 
newspapers  by  Carl  E.  Lind¬ 
strom  in  addressing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Gviild’s  annual 
convention  here  July  28.  His 
three  R’s  stand  for  “Revenue 
Related  Reading”  matter. 

The  author  of  “The  Fading 
American  Newspaper”  and 
former  executive  editor  of  the, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  said 
this  reading  matter  comprises 
from  one-third  to  twice  as  much 
copy  as  the  publisher  is  being 
paid  for  and  is  an  important 
part  of  the  waste  which  is  cre¬ 
ating  the  illusion  of  the  so- 
called  cost  spiral. 

“The  cost  spiral  actually  is 


the  price  of  operating  under : 
the  philosophy  of  box  tops, 
trading-stamps  and  giveaway,” 
he  stated.  “It  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  theater  manager  who 
shows  films  to  promote  his  pop¬ 
corn  business.” 

Errors  Listed 

His  total  message  was  com¬ 
prised  of  three  sentences: 

“Newspapers  are  spending  too 
much  money  for  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  thing  they  can  buy:  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  bait. 

“Newspapers  are  spending  too 
little  money  on  the  cheapest 
thing  they  can  buy:  news. 

“An  honest  and  indicative  cost 
analysis  would  reveal  much 
waste  as  well  as  the  illusory 


lature  of  the  so-called  cost 
spiral.” 

More  Pay  Urged 

Included  in  Mr.  Lindstrom’s 
“Fable  of  the  Newspaper  Price 
Spiral”  was  a  declaration  that 
good  w’riters  aren’t  paid  enou^ 
But  he  explained  that  if  the 
good  writer  gets  what  he  is 
worth,  no  publisher  could  afford 
to  waste  his  talent  on  hack  jobs. 

Hacks  never  die  but  they 
might  fade  away  “provided  you 
fix  it  not  to  recruit  any  more  of 
them,”  he  told  the  union. 

“I  can’t  help  but  feel  that  if 
qualification  for  journeymen 
membership  is  merely  the  ability 
to  stick  on  the  payroll  for  five 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Newswomen  Who  Cover  the  New  Frontier 


By  Gerry  Van  tier  Heuvrf 


United  Press  International’s 
“girl  at  the  White  House”  is 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired  Helen 
Thomas. 

Like  most  of  the  women  re¬ 
porters  now  covering  the  White 
House,  Helen  came  in  with  the 
new  administration. 

“I  wasn’t  really  assigned 
here,”  she  chuckles,  ‘‘I  just  sort 
of  insinuated  myself.  They 
would  say,  ‘Run  over  to  the 
White  House  and  help  Merri- 
man  Smith’ — and  here  I  am ! 
I’d  rather  be  fifth  man  at  the 
White  House  than  work  any¬ 
place  else.” 

Actually,  by  the  time  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  inaugurated 
Helen  had  become  the  logical 
person  to  be  assigned  to  cover 
the  Kennedys.  When  John  Jr., 
was  bom,  she  spent  so  much 
time  at  Georgetown  Hospital 
that  even  the  President-elect  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  her  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  fixture. 

On  the  morning  he  was  to 
have  his  pre-inauguration  con¬ 
sultation  with  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Helen  was  sent  to  the 
N  Street  house  in  Washington’s 
old  Georgetown  section  to  check 
on  his  departure. 

Toughest  Assignment 

‘‘Helen  was  standing  there 
having  chilblains  with  the  rest 
of  us,”  Merriman  Smith  says, 
“when  the  President-elect  came 
out.  He  looked  taken  back  when 
he  saw  Helen  standing  there 
and  said,  ‘You’ve  deserted  my 
baby!’  ’ 

Mr.  Smith,  who  heads  the 
three-man  White  House  UPI 
team,  thinks  the  hospital  as¬ 
signment  was  Helen’s  toughest 
to  date. 

“The  hours  were  long,”  he 
says,  “and  she  was  standing  in 
corridors  button-holing  Ken¬ 
nedys  as  they  came  in  and  that 
wasn’t  easy  since  there  are  so 
many  Kennedys  and  their  faces 
weren’t  quite  so  familiar  then. 

I  tell  her  her  figure  improved 
tremendously  with  all  that  ac¬ 
tivity  and  no  food  half  the 
time.” 

“Then  down  at  Palm  Beach 
she  went  around  destroying 
business  right  and  left.  She  in¬ 
terviewed  the  people  in  the 
shop  where  Mrs.  Kennedy 
bought  her  children’s  clothes 
and  not  only  Mrs.  John  Ken¬ 
nedy,  but  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy, 
closed  out  her  account. 

“Then  she  interviewed  the 
owner  of  the  diaper  service,  but 
they  couldn’t  fire  him — he  was 
the  only  one  available.  Actually 


UPI  reporter  Helen  Thomas  interviews  the  President-elect  durin9  Mr. 
Kennedy's  visit  to  his  wife  at  Georgetown  Hospital. 


the  businesses  didn’t  mind,  it 
was  such  good  publicity. 

“What  got  me,  though,  is  that 
girl  would  drub  all  day  long  for 
one  little  crumb  of  an  item. 

“Of  course  this  was  women’s 
news  but  Helen’s  a  good  man’s 
reporter,  too.  She  works  inter¬ 
changeably  with  myself  and  A1 
Spivak  here  at  the  White  House, 
doing  double  and  even  triple 
duty,  working  in  fields  foreign 
to  most  women  reporters.” 

Even  though  Pierre  Salinger 
gave  her  a  boost,  along  with 
other  women  reporters,  when  he 
announced  that  he  would  also 
handle  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  news  re¬ 
leases,  only  a  small  part  of 
Helen’s  beat  is  confined  to 
Jackie’s  antiques  or  Carolyn’s 
hamsters. 

One  of  10  Children 

As  for  pulling  her  weight  on 
UPI’s  White  House  team — 
Helen  comes  by  this  naturally 
and  from  long  experience.  She  is 
the  seventh  child  of  a  family  of 
ten  children.  A  family  of  sec¬ 
ond  generation  Lebanese-Ameri- 
cans,  all  10  children  went  into 
professional  careers. 

“My  father  was  illiterate,” 
Helen  told  a  friend  recently, 
“but  he  gave  his  children  a 


great  appreciation  for  this  coun¬ 
try  and  its  opportunities.  I  al¬ 
ways  say,  ‘I’m  so  glad  father 
didn’t  miss  the  boat.’  ” 

She  attended  Detroit’s  East¬ 
ern  High  School  and  Wayne 
University.  Ignoring  all  the 
good  advice  on  the  subject,  she 
went  directly  to  Washington  on 
graduating  from  college  because 
she  was  “more  interested  in  pol¬ 
itics  and  international  affairs 
than  in  chasing  fires  or  running 
down  local  news.” 

She  started  out  as  a  copy 
girl  for  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  She  next  went  to  work 
for  the  United  Press  doing  radio 
news  and  working  on  their 
Washington  City  News  Service. 
This,  she  says,  she  did  for 
longer  than  she  cares  to  recall. 

She  was  finally  switched  to 
the  news  side  and  for  the  next 
three  years  she  covered  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  other 
government  agencies. 

Recognized  by  FBI 

When  she  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  in  1959,  Attorney 
General  William  A.  Rogers  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  (who  rarely 
attends  public  social  functions) 
attended  her  inauguration. 


which  the  FBI  enhanced  by  dis¬ 
playing  “mug  shots”  of  her 
about  the  dignified  Shoreham 
Hotel. 

The  UPI,  on  being  asked  for 
background  props,  sent  over 
teleprinter  machines  with  stor¬ 
ies  of  Helen  running  continu¬ 
ously. 

To  Helen,  her  most  impressive 
accomplishment  to  date  was  in 
being  invited  to  visit  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  she  is  still  awed 
by  the  VIP,  red-carpet  treat¬ 
ment  she  received  while  there. 

The  Russian  visit  was  a  fol¬ 
low-up  of  a  similar  courtesy  ex¬ 
tended  Nina  Popova,  head  of 
the  Soviet  Society  for  Foreign 
Friendship  and  Culture,  at 
which  time  she  was  invited  to 
address  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club. 

Both  women  visited  the 
other’s  country  during  a  time  of 
stress.  Madam  Popova  was  in 
the  U.S.  in  May,  1960  just  after 
the  U-2  incident  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Visit  to  Russia 

Helen  went  to  Russia  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1960  fully  aware  that 
Madame  Popova  had  addressed 
a  somewhat  hostile  Women’s 
Press  Club.  However,  her  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  Russians  could  not 
have  been  more  gracious.  Flow¬ 
ers  appeared  “out  of  nowhere” 
to  be  presented  to  her  at  air¬ 
ports.  Every  visit  to  a  factory 
or  a  school  or  a  farm  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  tea  party. 

Madame  Popova  had  been 
asked  doubtfully  by  a  m«nber 
of  the  Women’s  Press  Club  if 
one  of  them  would  be  given  “a 
platform”  in  her  country  such 
as  they  were  giving  her. 

Now  Madame  Popova  asked, 
“How  many  people  would  you 
like  to  address,  Helen?  Three 
thousand?” 

Helen  assured  her  that  she 
wanted  no  platform,  but  would 
like  an  interview  with  Madame 
Khrushchev.  This  was  not  ac¬ 
complished  but  throu^  no  one’s 
fault,  Helen  is  convinced — they 
just  were  not  in  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  Madame 
Khrushchev  wrote  her  a  letter  in 
answer  to  a  list  of  questions  she 
had  left  with  Madame  Popova. 
The  letter  was  printed  by  Mc- 
CaWs  Magazine. 

No  one  seems  to  have  any 
doubt  but  that  Helen  Thomas 
was  one  of  this  country’s  better 
unofficial  ambassadors  of  good 
will. 

“Helen  likes  people.  She’s  a 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Newburgh  News  Backs 
Stiff  Welfare  Code 


Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


J  p  1  prosperity.  Some  even  asked, 

Wk  fi  including  this  newspaper,  what 
in  the  world  would  we  do  if 
we  ever  encountered  another 

ei  depression. 

“The  welfare  picture  is  not 
clear,  and  those  who  have 
“The  Evening  News  is  defi-  administered  the  problem  have 


Maurice  D.  Herbert,  executive  nitely  reflecting  the  opinion  of  done  little  to  make  it  clear, 
editor  of  the  Evening  Newn,  has  the  majority  of  the  public  in  Instead  th®y  have  sought  to 
given  editorial  support  to  the  Newburgh  as  well  as  maintain-  public  disclosure  of 

iff  welfare  code  the  city  man-  ing  its  own  editorial  position.  conditions  within  welfare,  op- 

fer  seeks  to  impose  here.  “No  public  official  could  or  legislature  which  Anally 


stiff  welfare  code  the  city  man 
ager  seeks  to  impose  here. 


The  Gannett  Group  news-  should  work  in  the  dark  well  of  *^aire  them  to  open  tlmir 

paper  has  also  advocated  a  not  having  his  story  told,  be  it  r®co™s  to  grand  juries  and  other 

welfare  residency  bill  for  New  good  or  bad.”  duly  authorized  investigative 

York  State,  which  would  require  Mr.  Herbert  said  the  News  They  have  opposed  any 

of  visitors  the  same  residency  has  given  city  officials  the  ^  welfare  residency  law 

period  their  states  demand  of  encouragement  and  support  would  have  imposed  on 

New  Yorkers  before  they  become  which  has  helped  them  preserve  *i®'^comers  to  New  York  some 
entitled  to  relief.  In  so  doing,  it  their  position  in  the  face  of  qualifications  comparable 

opposed  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke-  strong  criticism  of  welfare  imposed  by  their  home 

feller,  who,  as  one  of  Mr.  people,  public  and  private,  and  states  on  residents  of  New  York. 

Herbert’s  editorials  pointed  out,  high  state  and  federal  officials.  general  public  is  ^ing 

has  “bitterly  resist^  any  at-  Mr.  Herbert  confessed  to  have  askance  at  such  claims 

tempt  to  limit  welfare  in  New  been  disappointed  with  results  those  now  put  forward  by  the 
York  to  residents  of  the  state.”  of  his  editorial  stand  on  July  3.  administration. 

The  News’  editorial  record  Then  he  declared  “we  saw  no  should, 

favoring  the  action  of  City  prospect  for  a  resounding  vie-  When  City  Manager  Mitchell 

Manager  Joseph  McD.  Mitchell,  tory  for  Newburgh.”  A  few  established  a  “muster”  as  a 
which  has  made  this  city  inter-  gains,  a  relaxation  of  some  verify  delivery  of 

national  news,  goes  back  to  the  arbitrary  positions  like  that  of  checks,  the  newspaper 

plan  of  work  relief  inaugurated  the  State  of  New  York  on  work  some  objection  to  use  of 

here  in  September  1959  by  relief,  were  viewed  as  optimum.  ^  check  on  identities,  on 


former  City  Manager  Albert  J. 
Abrams. 

City  Manager  Grateful 


“On  July  13  (when  the  federal  citizens 

government  relaxed  its  rules  on  ^*1  ^  ^  stigma  of  st^s 

work  relief  projects)  we  may  the  procedure,  but 

have  waxed  a  little  too  ont.imiR-  otherwise  agreed  a  check-up  was 


Press  Support 


In  his  editorial  of  June  29, 
headed  “Newburgh  Supported,” 


.manager  ora.e.u.  j^ave  waxed  a  little  too  optimis-  otnerwise  agreeo  a  cnecK-up  was 

“This  newspaper  support  has  t>c,  and  again  on  July  21  (when  *^^®ssary.  But  t^  editorial 
been  a  great  help  to  me,”  City  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  maintained: 

Manager  Mitchell  said  this  week.  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff 
“It  has  been  most  objective,  refused  to  yield  an  inch  on  the  needy  should  be  helped. 

The  Evening  News  has  printed  matter  of  work  relief)  but  the  ^ 

all  letters  to  the  editor,  and  they  strong  current  of  support  from  ^  pretrader  or 

have  rang’ed  from  fierce  to  mild,  throughout  the  nation  has  been  should  be  exposed. 

“While  they  have  given  me  heady  for  a  little  place  like  Press  Support 

editorial  support,  they  have  also  Newburgh,”  the  editor  said. 

noted  occasions  when  I  have  Temporarily,  City  Manager  Ih  his  editorial  of  June  29, 
been,  let  us  say,  too  brash.  Once  Mitchell  is  holding  up  on  carry-  headed  “Newburgh  Supported, 
when  I  called  the  state  welfare  mg  out  his  13-point  welfare  Mr.  Herbert  was  able  to  note 
officials  ‘gestapo  agents,’  I  was  plan,  which  contains  a  provision  th®  power  of  the  press  at  work, 
properly  slapped  on  the  wrist  by  barring  payments  to  anyone  The  editorial  pointed  to  abuses 
the  paper.  who  leaves  a  job  voluntarily  or  m  welfare  found  in  “such  excel- 

refuses  available  local  work,  lent  investigations  of  welfare  as 
limits  relief  to  any  one  family  those  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
three  months  if  the  family  News,  the  New  York  Daily 
head  is  not  disabled,  and  denies  News,  and  the  Long  Island 
relief  to  unwed  mothers  who  Press.” 

bear  children  after  going  on  the  “From  across  the  country 
relief  rolls.  there  are  reports  of  support  for 

A  new  welfare  commissioner  Newburgh’s  position,”  the  edi- 
has  been  appointed  and  the  City  torial  continued.  “The  New  York 
Manager  is  waiting  until  he  gets  Daily  News  reported  yesterday 
his  feet  solidly  under  his  desk  the  receipt  of  80  letters  from 
before  continuing  his  efforts  to  readers,  all  of  whom  backed  the 
enforce  the  code.  city.  The  flow  of  letters  has  been 

“That  should  come  later  this  echoed  by  editorial  comment 


the  paper. 


month,”  he  said. 

Newspaper  support  of  New- 


burgh’s  war  against  the  welfare  clippings  from  the  San  Fran- 
state  dates  back  over  two  years,  cisco  Chronicle,  one  of  a  front 
On  the  general  subject  of  page  story  about  the  situation, 
“welfare  spending,”  the  News  the  other  containing  the  news- 
on  April  28  this  year  declared:  paper’s  lead  editorial  and 
“Year  after  year,  good  times  cartoon,  both  in  support  of 


^  .  I  ,  L i.  L  J  •  f  .L  xxrai  aiwjr  yt^r,  kuimi  times  wwji  owppvav  w* 

On,  W.d,ly  published  view  of  the  ^ad,  there  has  been  a  steady  Newburgh.” 

don't  want  my  tax  money  spent  on  mcrease  in  the  amount  spent  on  On  July  3  the  Evening  News 
your  kind,"  is  the  caption  of  Her-  Public  welfare.  We  are  able  to  devoted  almost  the  entire  edi- 

block's  cartoon  in  the  Washington  attain  new  peaks  in  welfare  torial  page  to  editorials  and 

Post  and  other  newspapers.  expenditures  in  times  of  general  editorial  cartoons  which  it  said 


public  is  going  Maurice  D.  Herbert 

;  at  such  claims 

t  forward  by  the  “gives  some  indication  of  the 
stration.  pressure  which  is  mounting 

against  the  social  welfare  advo- 
lanager  Mitchell  cates  in  Newburgh’s  current 
“muster”  as  a  stand  for  welfare  reform.” 
ify  delivery  of  “Indeed,  there  are  indications 
,  the  newspaper  that  Newburgh’s  insurrection 
jection  to  use  of  against  the  welfare  state  has 
police  to  check  on  identities,  on  kindled  a  sort  of  forest  fire 
“to  some  citizens  which  has  even  the  state  and 
,  stigma  of  sorts  federal  bureaucrats  perturbed.” 

!  procedure,”  but  City  Manager  Mitchell  re- 
sd  a  check-up  was  ceived  600  letters  and  the  news- 
t  the  editorial  paper,  in  the  words  of  its  editor, 
itained:  “tried  to  report  the  tenor  of 

)  doubt  that  the  these  communications.” 
should  be  helped.  “'Wq  shall  continue  to  present 
ime,  there  is  no  sides  of  the  discussion  in 

le  pretender  or  news  and  letters  column,” 
*e  exposed.  g^jjtor  promised. 

Support  Joseph  Ritz  of  the  newspaper’s 

.  ,  ,  staff  was  assigned  to  conduct 

nal  of  June  29.  ^  Newburgh’s 

urgh  Supported,  colored  citizens  for  their  reaction 
vas  able  to  note  ^  welfare  reforms. 

[le  press  at  work. 

jointed  to  abuses  I*  shows,”  the  paper  corn- 
id  in  “such  excel-  "tented  July  7,  ‘there  is  no 
ons  of  welfare  as  tendency  among  thwe  citizens  to 
Buffalo  Evening  ^lew  the  rules  of  the  City  Man- 
'ew  York  Daily  ^ger  as  discriminatory,  in  con- 
he  Long  Island  tradiction  to  the  stand  taken  by 
NAACP  leaders.  Only  two  of 
)ss  the  country  ^4  citizens  checked  viewed  the 
rts  of  support  for  ^1“  as  harmful, 
osition,”  the  edi-  The  issue  of  public  subsidiza- 

d.  “The  New  York  tion  of  illegitimacy  was  always 

eported  yesterday  a  part  of  the  story.  Mr.  Herbert 
'  80  letters  from  handled  it  delicately  when  the 
whom  backed  the  newspaper  received  a  letter  from 
if  letters  has  been  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
iitorial  comment  child.  She  had  been  unable  to 
where.  obtain  social  security  benefits, 

terday’s  mail  were  even  though  the  father  had 
n  the  San  Fran-  placed  the  mother  in  a  hospital 

e,  one  of  a  front  as  his  wife  and  supported  the 
out  the  situation,  child  until  his  death.  The  woman, 
taining  the  news-  denied  benefits,  hired  baby- 

editorial  and  sitters  and  worked  to  support 
in  support  of  herself  and  her  child. 

“We  couldn’t  use  the  letter,” 
he  Evening  News  the  newspaper  editorialized, 
it  the  entire  edi-  Evening  News  requires  a 

to  editorials  and 

ons  which  it  said  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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“From  across  the  country 
there  are  reports  of  support  for 


there  and  elsewhere. 

“Also  in  yesterday’s  mail  were 
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Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois 
Is  Talk  of  ‘Mad  Ave.’ 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


To  be  a  success,  it  helps  to  be 
talked  about. 

And  right  now  one  of  the 
hottest  topics  of  conversation 
in  advertising  circles  is  Papert, 
Koenig  &  Lois,  an  agency  that 
got  started  last  year  with 
one  $75,000  account  and  today 
has  14  clients  billing  some 
$10,000,000. 

Even  before  Frederic  Papert, 
chairman,  Julian  Koenig,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  George  Lois,  first 
vicepresident,  formed  their  new 
corporation  in  January  1960 
they  had  become  almost  con¬ 
stant  conversation  pieces  as  in¬ 
dividuals  among  advertising 
people. 

Office-Boy  Start 

Mr.  Papert,  34,  who  organ¬ 
ised  the  firm,  in  less  than  12 
years,  moved  from  being  an  $18 
I  week  office  boy  for  the  New 
Tork  branch  of  A1  Paul  Lefton, 
Inc.,  to  $30,000  a  year  at  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  as  creative 
supervisor  on  the  Pepsi-Cola 
and  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  accounts.  Then,  in  1967, 
he  left  K&E  to  go  into  business 
for  himself.  He  and  his  wife 
Diane  (Keedwell)  Papert  de- 
reloped  into  a  husband  and  wife 
writing  team  that  had  tongues 
wagging  furiously.  It  all  started 
even  before  marriage  at  Young 
k  Rubicam,  Inc.,  where  both 
writers  put  scintillating  selling 
words  on  paper  for  such  ac¬ 
counts  as  International  Silver, 
Modess,  General  Electric,  Jell-o, 
Lifesavers,  Travelers  Insurance 
and  Time,  Inc.  It  continued  with 
the  firm  of  Frederic  Papert, 
Inc.,  and  then  with  Papert  & 
Free.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Free  are 
also  quite  a  couple  with  the  ad 
couplets.  Both  are  now  vice- 
presidents  at  McCann-Mars- 
chalk;  Bill  Free  is  creative  di¬ 
rector. 

Diane  is  now  retired  from 
business,  except  for  occasional 
assignments,  to  mother  the  two 
Papert  girls,  Emily,  7,  and 
Felicia,  5.  Before  returning  to 
the  nursery,  however,  her  writ¬ 
ing  contributed  toward  swing¬ 
ing  a  $5,000,000  chunk  of  Rev¬ 


lon  business  to  Warwick  & 
Legler,  Inc.  More  about  that 
later. 

People  Count 

“People  are  what  count  in  this 
business,”  said  Mr.  Papert. 

PK&L  is  attracting  a  person¬ 
nel  staff  of  more  than  55  whose 
desks,  typewriters,  and  drawing 
boards  have  now  extended  onto 
four  floors  at  375  Park  Ave., 
imd  will  be  moved  into  new 
larger  offices  at  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza  in  October. 

Talk  provokers  heading  this 
staff  are  Koenig,  39,  and  Mr. 
Lois,  30.  As  a  copy  supervisor 
for  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Mr. 
Koenig  wrote  the  original 
Volkswagen  copy  that  created 
atomic  excitement  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  worid.  Mr.  Lois,  also 
formerly  an  art  director  at 
DDB,  is  a  consistent  winner  of 
advertising  awards. 

“While  we’re  still  young, 
let’s  have  the  adventure  of  run¬ 
ning  our  own  business,”  Mr. 
Papert  prosed  to  Julian  and 
George  in  1959.  “We  can  always 
get  jobs  if  we  fail.” 

“They’re  terrific,”  Mr.  Papert 
enthus^.  “We  wanted  to  get 
the  best  toiletries  and  drug  man 
in  the  field.  Norman  Grulick 
who  was  doing  big  things  for 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  Benton 
&  Bowles,  was  the  man  referred 
to  us.  He  was  a  vicepresident  at 
B&B,  supervising  P&G’s  crest, 
when  we  tried  to  reach  him 
first  by  telephone.  That  posed 
some  difficulties.  He  thought 
Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois  was  an 
insurance  agency  trying  to  sell 
him  insurance.  We  finally  got 
through,  however,  and  he  joined 
us  in  March  1960,”  Mr.  Papert 
continued. 

“Norman’s  now  executive 
vicepresident.  What  a  job  he’s 
doing  for  our  clients!  Just  to 
mention  one:  working  for 
Pharmacraft  Laboratories,  he 
was  instrumental  in  swinging  a 
market  sewed  up  96%  by  a 
competing  drug  to  Allerest, 
Pharmacraft’s  hay  fever  pro¬ 
prietary,  which  woxmd  up  with 
72%. 

“You  also  ought  to  know  Cari 
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Ally.  He’s  account  supervisor 
on  the  New  York  HercUd  Trib¬ 
une,  Pugeot,  Xerot  Corp.,  and 
WNEW  accounts.  He  was  with 
Campbell-Ewald  both  in  De¬ 
troit  and  New  York,  dealing 
with  such  accounts  as  Chevrolet, 
Svnss  Air,  and  United  Aircraft. 
Besides  being  a  whiz  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Carl’s  an  airplane 
pilot — formerly  with  Eastern 
Airlines — one  of  the  best  in  that 
line,  too.  He  pilots  himself  and 
us  to  important  out  of  town 
appointments,”  Mr.  Papert  said. 

He  continued:  “Then  there’s 
Bill  Murphy,  our  media  di¬ 
rector.  He  was  with  the  Doner 
agency  in  Baltimore,  then  at 
Whitehall  Laboratories,  and,  be¬ 
fore  that,  at  Benton  &  Bowles, 
where  he  did  a  masterful  job 
for  Maxwell  House  Instant 
Coffee. 

“Standing  on  firm  ground. 
Bill  can  do  the  unexpected  big 
thing  with  media.  Sticking  to 
facts  he  can  make  the  facts  take 
new  money  producing  forms.” 

Sassy  Presentation 

PK&L  people  have  put  to¬ 
gether  rather  a  sassy  presenta¬ 
tion  used  for  getting  new 
business.  It  sets  dovm  agency 
philosophy  which  the  officers 
expect  clients  will  agree  with. 
This  philosophy  grows  out  of 
eight  firm  PK&L  beliefs: 

1.  An  agency’s  primary  job  is 
to  make  advertising. 

2.  Every  ad  must  contain  a 
strong  selling  idea. 

3.  Artistry  in  advertising  ap¬ 
peals  to  people  and  is  a  matter 
of  economic  necessity.  Space 
and  time  cost  is  exactly  the 
same  to  all  advertisers,  it  is 
how  the  agency  and  advertiser 
makes  use  of  them  that  counts. 

(Contmued  on  page  26) 
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I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


September  is  “Better  Sleep 
Month,”  a  wide-awake  “sleeper” 
promotion  if  we  ever  saw  one. 

*  *  * 

U.S.  Steel  Corp.’s  campaign 
in  support  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Bedding  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  promotion  has  all  the  mak¬ 
ings  for  not  only  selling  a  wide 
range  of  tie-in  products,  but  for 
producing  some  sorely-needed 
newspaper  advertising  linage. 

Steel’s  angle  in  the  month¬ 
long  drive,  of  course,  stems  from 
it  being  a  major  producer  of 
spring  wire  used  in  mattresses. 

“Better  Sleep  Month”  is  aimed 
at  doing  for  the  bedding  indus¬ 
try  what  Steel’s  successful  “Op¬ 
eration  Snowflake”  did  for  major 
home  appliances. 

»  »  * 

And  breathes  there  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  exec  with  soul  so  dead 
who  can’t  recall  what  “Snow¬ 
flake”  did  for  newspaper  linage? 

U.S.  Steel  started  “Snowflake” 
in  1954  and  kept  it  “snowing” 
linage  for  six  years,  by  the  end 
of  which  “SnoTvflake”  had  piled 
up  a  total  linage  drift  47,608,259 
lines  deep. 

*  *  * 

As  with  “Snowflake,”  one  of 
the  main  tools  for  achieving  tie- 
in  “Better  Sleep  Mwith”  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  local  level  is  a  free 
newspaper  service  of  editorial 
materials  which  has  been  mailed 
to  newspapers  by  Metro  News¬ 
paper  Service. 

Included  in  this  four-page, 
eight-column  newspaper  section 
are  ideas  for  ads  that  reach  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  beds  and 
bedding,  ideas  that  run  from  pro¬ 
moting  innerspring  mattresses 
and  negligees  to  TV  sets  and 
exercisers. 

Organized  as  a  city-wide  pro¬ 
motion,  kicked  off  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  section,  “Better 
Sleep  Month”  opens  the  door 
to  more  business  for  alert  mer¬ 
chants,  and  plus  advertising  lin¬ 
age  for  alert  newspapers. 

*  »  * 

Backstopping  the  overall  pro¬ 
motion  in  10  markets  will  be 
full-page  newspaper  ads  placed 
by  IJ.S.  Steel.  And  as  of  Aufr  5, 
almost  90%  of  544  stores  visited 
have  pledged  their  participation 
in  the  “Better  Sleep  Month”  pro¬ 
motion. 

Don’t  be  lulled  to  sleep  on  this 
promotiwi  by  the  soporific  sound 
of  its  name.  “Better  Sleep  Month” 
refers  to  better  sleep  for  the  con¬ 
sumer — not  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  people. 
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Dailies  Key  Ingredient 
In  Cocktail  Mix  Sales 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

How  Holland  House  Sales  > 
Company  uses  newspaper  adver-  i 
tising:  as  the  key  ingi^ient  in 
its  media  mix  for  selling  its  line  1 
of  nine  cocktail  mixes  was  told  1 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  1 
wedc  by  David  W.  Sheinker,  J 
president  of  the  Woodside,  L.  I.,  1 
firm,  said  to  be  the  largest  pro-  i 
ducer  of  cocktail  mixes  in  the  1 
world.  ^ 

The  company’s  total  advertis-  ' 
ing  expenditure  for  1961  is  ' 
l)egged  at  $350,000,  of  which  ' 
75%  is  being  spent  in  newspa¬ 
pers;  25%  in  national  maga¬ 
zines.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  Holland 
House  had  already  racked  up  a 
15%  sales  increase,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  firm 
will  top  its  all-time  high  of  3,- 
000,000  bottles  sold  last  year.  ' 

Credits  Advertising 

Breaking  sales  records  bas 
become  a  habit  with  this  74-year 
old  concern  since  it  started  mar¬ 
keting  its  cocktail  mixes  to  the 
consumer  back  in  1934.  And  Mr. 
Sheinker  is  quick  to  credit  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  major  factor 
in  the  firm’s  continued  growth. 

As  for  the  bow’s  in  advertis- 
ingf’s  direction,  Mr.  Sheinker 
concedes  that  his  firm’s  products 
have  been  riding  a  natural  trend 
of  social  patterns  during  tbe 
past  decade.  Growing  preference 
for  entertaining  at  home,  along 
with  a  trend  toward  mixed 
drinks,  and  Americans’  natural 
desire  as  a  people  to  have 
things  done  for  them  by  ex¬ 
perts  (do-it-yourselfers,  please 
igfnore!)  are  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  Mr.  Sheinker  admits 
haven’t  hurt  Holland  House’s 
progress. 

“Granted,”  he  said,  “but  with¬ 
out  advertising  back  at  the  start 
of  our  selling  cocktail  mixes  to 
the  public  25  years  ago,  we 
would  never  have  reached  first 
base  —  or  rather,  the  grocery 
and  liquor  store  shelves.  And 
without  advertising,  our  mixes 
would  have  stayed  right  there 
on  the  shelf!” 

Newspaper  Use  Increased 

According  to  Mr.  Sheinker, 
Holland  House,  a  division  of 
W.  Sheinker  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
increased  its  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  steadily  in  recent 
years,  correlating  the  increase 
with  gains  in  both  sales  and 
distribution  so  as  to  provide  ad¬ 


vertising  support  in  new  areas 
in  proportion  to  sales. 

“We  feel  that  newspapers  are 
tbe  best  media  for  our  products 
because  of  advantages  that  can 
be  gained  through  local  and  re¬ 
gional  fiexibility  of  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Sheinker  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “Our  feeling  is 
that  our  product  can  most  ef¬ 
fectively  ^  sold  through  print 
media.  Accordingly,  we  schedule 
our  ads  of  80  to  180  lines  in  as 
many  as  85  different  newspa¬ 
pers.  These  run  one  to  three 
times  monthly,  depending  on 
the  importance  of  the  market 
to  the  overall  sales  and  distri¬ 
bution  picture.” 

And  speaking  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  picture,  Holland  House’s 
is  bright,  with  the  firm  enjoy¬ 
ing  national  distribution  through 
chain  and  independent  food 
stores;  liquor  stores,  where  per¬ 
mitted  —  all  supplied  through 
a  network  of  65  broker  organi¬ 
zations  and  350  distributors. 

MerrhandiKing  Ads 

Mr.  Sheinker  pointed  out  that 
each  newspaper  ad  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  Holland 
House  brokers  and  distributors 
through  direct  mail  bulletins, 
and  said  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  used  successfully 
as  a  merchandising  tool  by  brok¬ 
ers  and  distributors  in  initiat¬ 
ing  in-store  and  window  dis¬ 
plays. 

While  Holland  House  has  not 
utilized  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  “gimmicks”  as  such,  it 
has  utilized  “and  appreciated” 
the  merchandising  facilities  that 
many  papers  offer. 

“In  many  instances,”  Mr. 
Sheinker  said,  “newspapers  have 
been  particularly  cooperative  in 
preparing  and  distributing  mer¬ 
chandising  aids.  Naturally,  we 
prefer  using  newspapers  that 
offer  effective  merchandising 
support.  With  other  factors  be¬ 
ing  equal,  experience  has  shown 
that  this  support  can  be  effec¬ 
tive  at  the  wholesale  level.” 

.Asks  More  Liaison 

Mr.  Sheinker  said  he’d  like 
to  see  newspapers  maintain  a 
more  active  liaison  with  Hol¬ 
land  House  distributors  and 
brokers  so  as  to  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  getting  the  most  coop¬ 
eration  prior  to  the  start  of  an 
ad  schedule.  He’d  also  like  more 
accurate  marketing  data  in 
depth  on  the  retail  situation  in 


David  W.  Sheinker 

a  newspaper’s  area. 

“Some  newspapers  do  this  ef¬ 
fectively,”  he  said,  “but  we  feel 
it  is  needed  on  a  more  consistent 
basis  in  each  market.  This  would 
enhance  the  ‘all  business  is  local’ 
selling  point  of  newspapers  to 
a  point  where  it  would  be  sig¬ 
nificant  to  market  planning  by 
an  advertiser.” 

Holland  House’s  president 
noted  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  market  situations 
where  the  firm’s  wholesalers  and 
distributors  were  unable  to  get 
distribution  of  the  cocktail  mixes 
until  they  could  assure  the  re¬ 
tailer  that  the  product  would  be 
supported  by  advertising  in  the 
local  newspaper. 

“The  local  daily,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  has  opened  the  door 
and  been  a  key  factor  in  secur¬ 
ing  not  only  shelf  space,  but 
counter  and  window  displays,” 
Mr.  Sheinker  said.  “In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  situations  over  the  years, 
we  have  found  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  schedule  in  a 
particular  market  has  helped 
overcome  what  otherwise  has 
been  a  sales  block  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  area  due  to  effective 
competition  by  locally-produced 
products. 

“Our  distributors  and  retail¬ 
ers  prefer  us  to  use  newspaper 
advertising.  They  feel  that  it 
can  be  fully  merchandised  and 
that  it  has  much  stronger  local 
impact  on  a  market-by-market 
basis.  It  gives  them  support  just 
where  and  when  they  need  it 
for  a  particular  situation,”  Mr. 
Sheinker  said. 

Magazine  Schedule 

Holland  House  is  proud  of  its 
expansion  into  four-color  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  this  past 
Spring,  with  half-page  inser¬ 
tions  in  Life  and  Look  maga¬ 
zines.  Quarter-pages  in  black 
and  white  round  out  the  mix- 
producer’s  schedule  in  this  medi¬ 
um  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 


Even  though  the  firm  sold 
enough  cocktail  mixes  last  year 
to  produce  100,000,000  cocktaili, 
aggressive  promotional  idam- 
ning  is  proceeding  at  a  l>riak 
pace  for  1962,  according  to 
K.  Arnold  Krinsk,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  national  sales  manager. 
The  family  owned  concern  is 
scheduled  to  reach  its  75th  An¬ 
niversary  next  year. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  still 
growing  market  for  prepared 
cocktail  mixes  and  to  capitalise 
on  the  benefits  of  a  three-quar¬ 
ter-century  news  angle,  the  firm 
is  considering  other  new  chan¬ 
nels  for  giving  its  products 
greater  promotion  and  exposure. 
An  expanded  media  line-up, 
along  with  a  stepped-up  mer¬ 
chandising  and  public  relations 
effort,  is  being  drafted  by  its 
new  advertising  agency,  Me- 
Cann-Marschalk  Company,  Inc., 
which  takes  over  the  account  on 
Aug.  15.  Up  to  now,  the  account 
has  been  handled  by  Erwin 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Background 

Holland  House  was  started 
by  William  Sheinker,  father  of 
the  present  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  small  flavoring  ex¬ 
tract  business  on  New  York’s 
lower  East  Side  in  1887.  Today, 
its  line  features  nine  cocktail 
mixes,  as  well  as  three  cooking 
wines,  a  grenadine  syrup,  a 
charcoal  seasoning,  instant 
gravy  mix,  bitters,  and  lime 
juice. 

Elias  Sheinker,  David’s  broth¬ 
er,  is  vice  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  as  well  as  chemist. 

Current  advertising  only  sup¬ 
ports  the  firm’s  cocktail  mixes, 
and  serves  to  carry  the  other 
Holland  House  products. 

Future  in  Dailies 

Despite  the  firm’s  enthusiasm 
for  its  two-magazine  ad  sched¬ 
ule,  newspaper  advertising  will 
continue  to  be  the  basic  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  Holland  House’s  ntedia 
mix,  with  heavy  schedulei 
planned  in  newspapers  for  the 
Fall  of  1961  and  the  Spring  of 
1962. 

“What  do  we  think  of  news¬ 
papers  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um?  They’re  great!”  said  Mr. 
Sheinker.  “They  enable  us  t» 
use  a  ‘rifle  technique’  rather 
than  the  hit-or-miss  ‘shotgun’ 
approach.” 


is  proud  of  its  Walker  Succeeds  Coyle 
four-color  maga-  •' 

sing  this  past  Vincent  P.  Walker  has  be^ 
half-page  inser-  appointed  representative  of  tl* 
and  Look  maga-  New  York  News  in  the  Detroit 
r- pages  in  black  area,  succeeding  the  late  Jamei 
md  out  the  mix-  J.  Coyle.  Mr.  Walker  has  bee* 
jdule  in  this  medi-  associated  with  Detroit  Gravuit 
•emainder  of  the  Corp.,  Hearst  Advertising  Serw 
ice  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY: 


Gore  Tells  Need 
For  Single  Ad  Proof 


The  value  of  the  one-proof 
system  for  retailers,  as  a  means 
of  bring:ingr  about  “desperately 
needed  discipline”  in  the  creation 
and  production  of  profitable 
retail  advertising,  was  voiced 
by  Budd  Gore,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity,  L.  S.  Ayers  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  department  store,  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Bretton 
Woods,  N.  H. 

“What  with  constantly  rising 
costs,  it  is  as  certain  as  death 
and  taxes  that  we  retailers  and 
our  friends  the  newspapermen 
will  soon  have  to  adopt  the  one- 
proof  system  across  the  board,” 
asserted  Mr.  Gore  at  the  sales 
promotion  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants 
Association’s  Sales  Promotion 
division. 

Warns  of  Higher  Rates 

“If  we  don’t  jointly  and  with 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  reduce 
the  number  of  proofs  submitted 
to  a  retailer  by  a  newspaper 
from,  in  rare  instances,  three, 
and,  in  most  instances,  from  two 
to  one,  retail  advertising  rates 
will  have  to  go  up,”  warned  Mr. 


Gore,  who  was  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  outlined  the  one- 
proof  system  in  action  as 
follows : 

“Do  you  think  that  advertising 
agfencies  send  out  their  copy  to 
typographic  houses  for  composi¬ 
tion  BEFORE  obtaining  the 
client’s  approval.  BEFORE  the 
copy  has  been  rewritten,  BE¬ 
FORE  the  copy  has  been 
corrected? 

Will  Go  Bankrupt 

“Of  course,  not;  if  it  is,  the 
agency  will  go  bankrupt. 

“But  we  retailers  for  all  too 
many  years  and  in  all  too  many 
inst^ces  have  been  lolling  in 
the  lush  pasture  of  “more-than- 
one-prooF’  for  free,  and  it  has 
spoiled  what  writing  talent  we 
may  have  on  our  staffs.  Dashing 
off  copy,  with  the  original  going 
to  the  newspaper  for  typesetting 
BEFORE  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  and  corrections  have 
come  back  from  the  buyers  and 
the  merchandise  managers  is 
sheer  waste — waste  of  time, 
waste  of  talent,  waste  of  effort 


the  newspaper  with 
2  HOUSES  AT  THE  BEACH 

That's  right . . .  two  modern,  fully  equipped  houses,  one  on  the 
beautiful  Indian  River,  the  other  on  the  ocean  at  New  Smyrna 
Beach. 

■  Why  do  we  have  them,  what  do  we  do  with  them? 

■  We  give  them  to  our  department  heads,  our  supervisors  and 
our  foremen  for  their  summer  vacations,  fishing  trips  or  just  plain 
beach  lolling. 

■  We  pay  our  employees  good  salaries  and  wages  plus  we  also 
spend  half  a  million  a  year  on  fringe  benefits  ...  a  pension  plan 
.  . .  profit  sharing  .  . .  life  and  health  insurance  . .  .  free  parking. 

■  We  also  print  two  good  newspapers . .  .  with  the  most  type¬ 
setting  machines  of  any  paper  in  Florida  ...  on  more  pages  than 
any  other  paper  in  Florida  . . .  with  more  news  content*  than  any 
other  combination  morning-evening  newspapers  in  the  United 
States. 


*  Source:  Media  Records 
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in  advance  of  the  ad’s  publica¬ 
tion.  Twelve  days  in  advance  of 
the  ad  popping  into  print,  the 
buyer  sends  up  the  incomplete 
information  for  the  ad.  That 
gfives  the  copywriter  half  a  day 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  half  a  day  to  write  the 
ad — normal  proc^ure  in  all 
retail  stores.  The  copy  chief  has 
half  a  day  to  tear  apart  the 
deathless  prose  and  the  copy¬ 
writer  to  do  a  better  draft.  Then 
the  layout  person  goes  to  work. 

How  It  Works 

“Nine  days  in  front  of  publi¬ 
cation  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment,  we  hope,  and,  certainly, 
corrections  come  back  from  the 
buyer  and  the  copywriter  sweats 
again.  Three  days  before  the  ad 
sees  the  light  of  print,  the  one 
and  only  proof  is  delivered  to 
Macy’s  by  the  newspaper.  The 
next  day,  the  one  and  only  cor¬ 
rected  proof  goes  back  to  the 
newspaper.  May  the  gremlins 
go  and  get  lost! 

“Remember  this  reassurance: 
Time-wise,  most  one-proof  sys¬ 
tems  give  you  as  much  time  as 
you  now  may  enjoy  from  the 
moment  you  receive  the  first  of 
the  two  proofs  you  now  receive. 
Later,  both  you  and  your  news¬ 
papers  may  want  to  review  the 
situation ;  you  many  find  it  more 
desirable  to  make  the  one  proof 
match  the  schedule  of  the  final 
proof  you  now  submit.” 

• 

Sticks  and  Stones 
Don’t  Stop  Story 

Philadelphia 

Newsmen  assigned  to  cover 
Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth’s 
meeting  to  discuss  his  proposed 
$40-a-year  parking  plan  with 
some  2,000  Philadelphians  got 
their  share  of  bruises  and  bumps 
as  well  as  one  of  the  year’s  top 
local  stories. 

The  mayor’s  plan  for  a  fee 
for  residents  to  park  their  cars 
on  the  crowded  streets  of  South 
Philadelphia  has  met  stiff  oppo¬ 
sition  which  came  to  a  head  with 
stone-throwing  and  violence  at 
the  public  meeting  in  a  public 
school. 

Booing  Crowd 

Bulletin  reporter  Ross  Gelb- 
span  was  taking  notes  amid  the 
booing  crowd  when  he  was  lifted 
aloft  by  half  a  dozen  rowdies, 
tossed  around  and  slammed 
against  a  fence. 

Daily  News  photographer 
Joey  Adams  was  pelted  with 
eggs  and  rotten  fruit  and  his 
camera  case  damaged.  Despite 
being  hit  in  the  eye  with  an  egg, 
however,  he  got  his  pictures. 

Radio  reporter  Herb  Dudnick, 
wearing  glasses,  was  hit  on  the 
temple  by  a  rock  and  particles 
of  the  rock  settled  in  one  eye. 
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and  waste  of  money.  For  the 
sake  of  successful  business,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  a  job  better, 
let  us  welcome  the  one-proof 
system.  For  that  system  de¬ 
mands  a  new  and  a  more  severe 
discipline  in  the  writing  of 
retail  advertising,  and  every 
honest  person  here  today  knows 
how  desperately  retail  adver¬ 
tising  hungers  for  improvement. 
I,  for  one,  want  to  be  forced  to 
write  and  rewrite  and  correct 
and  polish  and  improve  my 
advertising  copy  BEFORE  it  is 
set  in  type. 

Pioneered  by  Macy’s 

“What  is  the  history  of  the 
one-proof  system?  (He  cited 
Women's  Wear  Daily  for  April 
12,  1951). 

“Well,  in  retail  advertising, 
it  goes  back  at  least  10  years. 
One  page  carried  the  story 
headed,  ‘One  Proof  System 
Means  Better  Ads — Cheaper.’ 
And  the  other  page  illustrates 
and  describes  in  detail,  ‘Evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  Macy  Ad,’  or  how 
Macy’s  makes  the  one-proof 
system  work.  Here  is  one 
example,  if  perhaps  the  only 
example,  where  all  of  us  can  do 
something  just  as  well  as 
Macy’s ! 

“In  brief,  Macy’s  divisional 
advertising  managers  and  at¬ 
tendant  associates  meet  with 
merchandise  people  to  plan  a 
particular  advertisement  21  days 
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San  Diego  County  is  among  the  nation’s  top  25  for  1960  in  lumber,  building  materials  and 
hardware  sales*.  Build  your  sales  in  this  robust  and  rising  market.  Advertise  in  The  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  have  a  combined  daily  circulation  exceeding  200,000 
(228,437  ABC  9/30/60). 

*1961  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 
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‘The  Ring  of  Truth" 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS:  15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the 
Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Commercials 
Low  Rated  in 
TV  Report 


ratings.  33.89^  of  respondents  rnn*  1  A  J 

classify  today’s  Public  Affairs  J[  llTIftlV  /\fl 
programming  “Excellent;”  only  J 

14.8%  say  they  would  have  Til  X— 
classified  it  similarly  in  1959.  ■~llfl.fiT.fi"*  *11 

In  News  &  Weather  program-  _ 

ming,  55.7%,  of  opinion  leaders  YW/iJ-T* 

call  it  “Excellent”  today;  37.8%  IT  ilTl  vFJlTSSvWXI 

state  they  would  have  rated  it 

“Excellent”  two  years  ago.  One  of  the  closest  timed  ads 

In  the  individual  ratings  of  to  appear  in  connwtion  with  a 
commercials,  the  highest  per¬ 
former  is  the  Autos  category. 

65.9%  of  opinion  leaders  rate 
today’s  auto  commercials 
“Good;”  64.2%  say  they  would 
have  rated  them  “Good”  in  1959. 

47.4%  Rating 

Gasoline  &  Oil  commercials 
are  rated  “Good”  today  by 
47.4%  of  respondents;  47.8% 
said  they  would  have  rated  them 
similarly  two  years  ago.  In  the 
Foods  category,  41.6%  of  re¬ 
spondents  rate  these  commer¬ 
cials  “Good”  today;  41.9% 
checked  “Good”  as  the  rating 
for  1959. 

Deodorants  and  Drugs  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  “Poor” 


L.  A.  Times  Tops 
First-Half  Linage 


news  event  was  published  by  the  1)  Angeles  Times,  39,393,- 
National  American  Bank  of  946;  2)  New  York^  Times, 

New  Orleans  in  the  New  Or-  31,281,517;  3)  Miami  (Fla.) 
leans  States-ltem  on  July  21.  Herald,  28,101,125;  4)  Chicago 
The  full-page  ad,  promoting  Tribune,  26,685,017;  5)  Milwau- 
the  American  Bank’s  Travel  kee  Journal,^  25,754,537;  6) 

Agency,  was  timed  to  coincide  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  23,243,- 
with  the  successful  flight  of  201;  7)  Washington  Post,  22,- 
America’s  second  astronaut,  261,901;  8)  Phoenix  Republic, 
Virgil  I.  Grissom,  on  that  date.  21,218,806;  9)  New  Orleans 

Grissom’s  Redstone  rocket  Titnes-Picayune,  20,708,119;  and 
blasted  off  at  6:30  a.m.  (CST).  10)  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 
At  8:30  a.m.,  the  States-Item’s  20,359,792. 
presses  started  printing  the  first  • 

Argus  Camera  Sets-Up 
^Qualification  Quota^ 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A  four-point  fall  and  pre- 
•  Christmas  advertising  and  pro- 
motion  program  of  Argus  Cam- 
eras,  a  marketing  subsidi- 
of  Sylvania  Electric  Pmd- 
^  ucts  Inc.,  w'as  announced  this 

The  program  consists  of  a 
dealer  salesmen’s  incentive  pro- 
gram,  a  retroactive  cash  bonus 
plan,  a  heavy  schedule  of  na- 
tional  advertising  and  a  strong 
T»>»  «My  KM«  m  TrwM«  Amw«wn*M»  supply  of  display  material. 

«OT  ^  participate,  dealers  must 

tfmmt  order  enough  merchandise  be¬ 

tween  July  and  Sept.  30  to 
reach  a  “Qualification  Quota” 
”*  based  on  their  purchases  in  past 
^  years.  After  he  reaches  his 

cash 


AMERICAN  BANK 


Bank’s  ad,  hit  the  streets.  Such  }^J^g  been  assigned  a  cash  bonus 
close  timing  resulted  from  the  value.  This  bonus  will  be  paid 
outstanding  coordination  be-  peb.  1,  1962,  and  is  in  addition 
tween  the  Times-Picayune  Pub-  to  the  regular  ad  allowance, 
lishing  Ck)mpany  and  the  Bank’s  • 

agency  Walker  Saussy  Adver-  ^  Million  TV  Sets 
using,  Inc. 

The  idea  of  tying-in  a  travel  Washington 

ad  with  the  space  flight  cropped  The  prediction  that  TV  set 
up  in  a  conference  between  the  sales  to  the  public  in  1961  would 
agency  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  Powers,  exceed  6.2  million  was  made  this 
manager  of  the  bank’s  travel  week  by  Frank  W.  Mansfield, 
agency,  several  days  before  the  chairman  of  the  data  policy 
attempt  at  Cape  Canaveral.  The  committee  of  the  Electronic  In¬ 
agency  developed  the  idea  and  dustries  Association, 
presented  it  to  the  President  of  • 

the  National  American  Bank, 

Eads  Poitevent. 

The  a«rencv  prepared  the  ad,  Raymond  J.  Petersen,  pub- 
and  enlisted  the  Times-Pica-  lisher  of  Good //ou8cA:eeptnfir,  has 
yune’s  cooperation  in  scheduling  announced  the  appointment  of 
it  in  the  first  edition  to  be  pub-  David  McCann  to  the  New  York 
lished  after  Astronaut  Grissom  sales  staff.  Mr.  McCann  was 
successfully  completed  his  flight. 

In  the  event  of  postponement  or 
failure  of  the  flight,  the  ad  was 


;azine 


important  men 
behind  the  closed  doors. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Weekly  as  a  New  York  sales 
representative  for  the  last  10 
years. 
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Yes . . .  HERALDLAND !  273,500  house¬ 
holds  with  net  buying  incomes  of  $4,000 
to  $9,999.  And  if  you’re  looking  for  house¬ 
holds  of  $10,000  and  over,  there  are 
61,200  in  HERALDLAND. 


1,815,700  people  .  .  .  $3,621  million 
effective  buying  power... $2,695  million 
retail  sales. That’s  HERALDLAND, “from 
the  Cape  to  the  Keys’’...a  market  greater 
than  any  of  26  states. 


Write  for  New  3^0 
Advertising  Rates 

Bulk-Continuily-ind  Pa(c  Discounts) 


Slje  ifttiami  Heralib 


HERALDLAND  —  the  South's  No.  1  market  —  is  sold 
by  the  South's  biggest  and  most  influential  newspaper 


O I  _  I  *  _  ment  or  a  station  promotion. 

IiC#  t^lctrllOUS  Twenty  stations  said  they  would 

use  a  combination  of  a  30  and  a 
would  accept  a 

■t  J-dl-l.  J.  n.|JJ,C"  40-second  commercial  said  the 
—  cost  would  be  double  the  20- 

fepOttlUg  ^^The  S^binner  Agency  has 

had  a  firm  policy  of  not  accept- 
Results  of  a  survey  of  72  net-  ing  any  announcement  triple¬ 
work  affiliate  staMons  on  their  spotted, 
station  break  policy,  conducted  ♦  *  * 

by  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner 

Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  reveals  OLD  AGENCIES  MERGE 
that  no  station  responding  plans  Two  of  the  nation’s  oldest  ad- 
to  triple-spot  commercials;  also  vertising  agencies  have  merged, 
that  on  the  CBS  stations,  using  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  of  New 
a  70-second  break  period,  a  com-  York,  recently  acquired  the 
bination  of  60-seconds  and  10-  Harvey- Massengale  agency  of 
seconds  will  be  used  5  to  1  over  Atlanta. 

40-second  and  30-second  combin-  Under  the  new  arrangement 
ations.  the  Atlanta  office  will  operate 

None  of  the  stations  plans  a  as  a  division  of  the  parent 
dwrease  in  rates  to  adjust  for  agency,  according  to  Street  and 
dilution  of  the  effectiveness  of  Finney  executive  vicepresident 
the  commercials.  William  G.  Johnston.  Harvey- 

All  stations  except  one  stated  Massengale  will  continue  to  use 
that  a  30-second  chain  break  will  the  same  corporate  name, 
not  pre-empt  a  20-second  spot.  Street  &  Finney,  established 
And  six  stations  will  preempt  in  1902,  is  recognized  as  a  lead- 
10-second  announcements  for  20-  ing  proprietary  drug  and  pack- 
second  spots.  age  goods  agency.  It  has  for 

In  the  40-second  break  period,  many  years  handl^  national  and 
32  stations  replied  that  they  Canadian  advertising  functions 
would  permit  only  two  commer-  for  some  of  the  country’s  leading 
cials — either  two  20’s,  or  a  20,  a  manufacturers. 

10,  and  the  remaining  10  seconds  The  merger  with  Harvey- 
for  a  time/weather/news  cap-  Massengale  provides  Street  and 
sule,  a  public  service  announce-  Finney  with  Southeastern  rep- 


Ad  Campaign 
For  Ads  Gets 
New  Theme 


The  Joint  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America-Advertising 
Association  of  the  West  AdveN 
tising  Week-Year  program  is 
changing  its  blanket  identifica¬ 
tion  from  Advertising  Week- 
Year  to  the  Advertising  Recog¬ 
nition  Program,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Lee  Fondren, 
Denver,  president  of  AAW,  and 
John  P.  Cunningham,  New 
York,  AFA  chairman. 

“Rather  than  stressing  the 

importance  of  advertising  for 
only  one  week,  we  will  carry  os 
the  program  throughout  the 
year.  We  will  conduct  a  continu¬ 
ous  advertising  campaign  to 

give  the  public  a  recognition 
and  understanding  of  advertis¬ 
ing’s  basic  contributions  to 
American  leadership  in  econ¬ 

omic,  educational  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  advances,”  the  statement 
said.  “No  advertiser  would  think 
of  advertising  on  a  one-week 
out  of  the  year  basis,  and 
neither  should  we,”  the  state- 
ROTZOLL  IN  FOR  HICKS  concluded. 

University  Park,  Pa.  Smith  Appointed 

Kim  B.  Rotzoll,  television  and  .  ^ 
radio  account  executive  with 

Ketchem,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  1 

Inc.,  national  advertising  chauroan  wiU  Douglas  L. 

agency,  has  accepted  an  appoint-  Smith,  advertising  and  mer- 
ment  to  the  School  of  Journal-  chandising  manager  of  S  C. 
ism  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Johnson  &  Sons  Racine.  Wis 
University  to  teach  advertising.  .W-  Head,  manager  of 

He  will  replace  Roland  L.  advertising  and  sales  promo- 

Hicks,  associate  professor  of  n  ,  v. 

advertising,  who  is  taking  a  one-  °  rmiinir 

year  leave  of  absence  S>  teach 

at  the  University  of  Utah.  Salt  consumer  education  m  the  ai^ 
I  ake  Citv  and  to  studv  coonera-  advertising  changed  the  pro- 
..  j  •  A  A  »  gram  last  year  from  a  week- 

tive  advertising  and  advertising  f  ^  effort 

unt^iiS  throughout  the  year,  will  con- 


PIRST  IN  SERIES— Black  and  white 
ads  in  13  dailies  and  in  nine  cities 
across  the  U.S.,  and  in  color  ads 
in  six  national  news  and  mana9e- 
ment  magazines,  are  part  ot  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  Company's  new 
corporate  ad  campaign  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Marschalk  Co.).  First  ad 
features  Inco's  marine  research  on 
metals  for  use  in  100  mph  hydro¬ 
foil  ship  now  under  development. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


Net  Profit  Is  Up 


plant  rtarrangemenf 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


The  new  Hoe  Colormatic*  press  unit  proves  the  point  that  “a  masterpiece  is  an  exercise  in  planned  simplicity." 
Two  tools  make  all  operational  adjustments!  Working  mostly  from  outside  the  unit  housing,  your  pressroom 
personnel  need  only  these  two  tools  to  silence  the  entire  unit,  or  silence  individual  printing  couples,  or  change 
direction  of  cylinder  rotation,  or  adjust  the  variable  stroke  of  ink  drums,  or  set  printing  impression.  This  two- 
tool  operating  simplicity  is  but  one  of  many  points  of  Colormatic  efficiency.  70,000  PPH  is  its  tempo,  if  you 
need  it  to  meet  your  production  requirements.  But  remember,  whether  it’s  in  maintenance,  h  h  hb 

speed,  or  color  fidelity,  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe 
for  progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  I  I 


Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Artistic  advertising  is  not  a 
matter  of  self-indulgence. 

4.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Good  ads  stem  from  honest  con-j 
victions  about  a  product.  An! 
advertising  writer  must  believe^ 
in  what  he  writes;  must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it. 

5.  Good  taste  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Your  audience  is  not  made 
up  of  clods. 

6.  An  agency  is  only  as  good 
as  its  people  and  should  never 

be  two-faced — showing  one  RUNS  RINGS  INSIDE  OTHER  CARS  shaver, 


of  faces  to  get  business,  and 
another  to  handle  it  when  its 
in  the  shop. 

The  best  people  should  work 
for  all  clients. 

7.  The  client  knows  more 
about  his  business  than  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

8.  The  agency  knows  more 
about  advertising  than  the 
client. 

“On  the  basis  of  such  mutual 
regard  and  trust,  an  agency 
can  do  its  best  work  for  a 
client,”  Mr.  Papert  said. 

.4gem"ies  Fritmdiy 

Clients  are  more  apt  to  come 
to  PK&L  than  for  PK&L  to 
flash  its  presentation  at  cold 
prospects.  It’s  the  talk  again 
that  helps  in  this  direction. 
Then  there  are  such  friendly 
agencies  as  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather  that  has  on  a  number 
of  occasions  recommended  PK 
&L  to  clients  they  couldn’t  ac¬ 
cept  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Talk  started  soon  after  PK&L 
got  into  business,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  the  exciting  and  differ¬ 
ent  way  in  which  they  handled 
the  advertising  for  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  They  set  up  exhibits 
with  live  models  in  the  upper 
level  of  Grand  Central  station 
that  had  commuters  agog, 
among  them  agency  executives 
and  advertising  managers.  Then 
the  print  advertising  in  the  ^Jew 
York  Times  and  the  .Vcic  York 
Herald  Tribune,  full  pages, 
large  pictures,  and  dramatic 
ideas,  captured  the  public’s 
imagination.  For  instance: 

“What  kind  of  a  baby  was 
Dr.  Spock?”  ran  the  caption 
under  an  actual  baby  picture 
of  that  popular  pediatrician, 
Benjamin  McLane  Spock. 

PH&L  no  longer  does  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  now  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
along  with  other  Curtis  maga¬ 
zines.  But  it  still  has  the  East¬ 
ern  distributor  for  Renault  & 
Pugeot  its  first  and,  for  a  while, 
only  account. 


“Rennalt  Runs  Rings  Inside 
Other  Cars”  an  early  Renault 
ad  proclaimed.  You  just  couldn’t 
keep  your  eyes  off  that  big 
newspaper  page  bullseye.  Mr. 
Lois’  layout  pictui-ed  a  Renault 
Dauphine  turning  in  a  32-foot 
ciirle,  the  inner  one  of  seven 
concentric  circles  (see  cut)  . 

The  Turning  Point 

“The  turning  jjoint  of  cars  is 
measured  from  a  point  on  the 
outside  of  the  front  bumper,” 
Mr.  Koenig’s  copy  explained. 

“.4  Renault  Dauphine,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  turns  in  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  32  feet.  (Renault 
4CVs  need  only  30  feet.  Little 
bugs!)  It  can  do  tight  U-tums, 
escape  from  narrow  driveways, 
slip  through  traffic,  run  rings 
inside  other  cars. 

“We  don’t  know  of  a  car 
that  handles  easier . ” 

For  Pharmacraft  Laboratories’ 
Coldene,  one  print  ad  showed 
the  almost  full-sized  sneezing 
faces  of  son,  daughter,  mom 
and  pop  with  the  photograph 
captioned:  “Don’t  snread  the 
cold.  Snread  the  word  Coldene.” 

PK&L  principals  are  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  agency’s 
clients  as  tho  clients  are  about 
PK&L. 

“Dr.  Edward  Sheckman,  Phar- 
macraft’s  president,  wants  to 
bring  a  real  ethical  note  to  the 
proprietary  field,”  Mr.  Papert 
said.  “With  him  we  are  proving 
that  jiroprietary  drugs  can  be 
advertised  honestly  and  in  good 
taste  —  successfully.” 

Starting  in  a  small  way  with 
tests  of  full-page  newspaper  ads 
and  TV  spots  in  Milwaukee, 
Columbus.  Birmingham  and 
Houston,  Pharmacraft’s  Aller- 
est  has  now  gone  regional  and 
is  rapidly  obtaining  national 
distribution.  Pharmacraft  today 
is  PK&L’s  biggest  client. 

‘Dilly  Beans' 

Parke  &  Hagna,  another 


client,  went  into  high  orbit  just 
before  la.st  Christmas  through 
P  K  &  L’s  advertisements  for 
their  quaint  new  product — Dilly 
Beans — pickled  string  beans. 
The  idea  for  the  product  came 
from  the  brilliant  heads  of  two 
former  school  teachers,  Jackie 
Park  and  Sonya  Hagna.  Most 
brilliant  of  all  was  the  way 
these  ladies  let  PK&L  run 
rampant  in  advertising. 

“'They  had  no  brokers,  no 
sales  force,  no  distribution  with 
consumers,  but  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  9,000  cases  a  month  by 
Christmas,”  Mr.  Papert  said. 

Among  other  clients  are  Sea¬ 
gram’s  Wolfschmid  Vodka; 
Ronrico  Rum;  Ronson’s  electric 
hair  drier  and  shoe 
polisher;  Exquisite  Form  Indus¬ 
tries,  and  Faberge,  a  fragrance 
company  that  has  never  adver¬ 
tised  before,  but  with  a  squeeze 
from  PK&L  seems  likely  to  leave 
quite  a  scent  in  the  thick  cos¬ 
metic  jungle.  Faberge  ads  start 
in  the  fall. 

“I  never  wanted  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  but  I  always  was 
keen  about  advertising,”  Mr. 
Papert  said  when  asked  why 
he  chose  to  go  to  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  He  had  been  editor 
of  his  high  school  yearbook. 
“It  was  terrible,”  he  said. 

At  Columbia,  Mo.,  besides 
majoring  in  advertising,  young 
Fi"^  got  a  job  at  Woolf 
Brothers,  a  branch  of  the 
Kansas  City  haberdashers.  It 
was  really  more  than  a  part 
time  job.  He  worked  from  noon 
to  closing  five  days  a  week  one 
night,  and  Saturdays.  What  he 
earned  paid  for  college  and, 
according  to  him,  provided  the 
kind  of  e.xperience  for  advertis¬ 
ing  that  cannot  be  topped. 

Winning  membership  in  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  other  honors,  and 
encouragement  from  Sheldon 
Coons,  former  head  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Mr.  Papert  returned  to 
New  York  after  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1946.  There  had  been  a 
hitch  before  that  in  the  Navy. 

“I  thought  I  was  worth  much 
more  than  that  $18  a  week  I 
got  from  A1  Paul  Lefton,”  he 
recalled. 

At  Lefton’s,  however,  Fred 
soon  got  to  writing  copy,  and 
in  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  $100  a  week.  He  left  to  go 
to  Cecil  &  Presbrj’  to  eam 
$7,500  and  began  to  think  he 
might  really  go  places  when  he 
was  offered  $10,000  a  year  by 
Benton  &  Bowles. 

‘.4  Howling  Failure' 

“I  was  a  howling  failure  at 
B&B,”  Mr.  Papert  confessed. 
“I  thought  I  was  writing  fairly 
bright  ads,  but  nobody  else  did.” 


salary.  In  six  years,  under  he 
guidance  of,  among  otl  frs, 
Charles  Feldman  and  Ge<  rge 
Gribbon,  now  Y  &  R  president, 
Mr.  Papert  worked  up  to 
$17,000  a  year.  An  offer  of 
$25,000  from  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  lured  him  there  in 
1955,  and  in  January  1956  he 
l)egan  that  $30,000  job  with 
K&E,  super\’ising  the  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  campaign. 

“I  was  fired  in  1957,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  finally  got  an  offer 
for  $40,000  a  year.  I  tume<l  it 
down  to  go  into  business  for 
myself,  with  one  client  paying  a 
fee  of  $15,000.  I’m  glad  I  did.” 

While  at  Y&R  Mr.  Papert  got 
his  future  wife,  Diane  Keed- 
well,  a  job  at  that  agency.  They 
were  married  in  May  1953.  Miss 
Keedwell  had  gone  from  Bar¬ 
nard  to  write  captions  for  car¬ 
toons  in  Film  Fun  later  banned 
by  the  Post  Office.  But  she  had 
worked  up  to  copy  editor  at 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  when  she 
came  to  Y&R. 

Now  about  that  $5,000,000  ac¬ 
count  which  Mrs.  Papert  helped 
bring  to  Warwick  &  Legler. 
BBD&O  then  had  a  major  share 
of  the  Revlon  account,  but 
Revlon’s  ad  chief  needed  some 
ideas  in  a  hurry  to  show  to  a 
directors  meeting  the  next 
morning.  Missing  connections  at 
BBD&O,  he  went  to  W&L. 

There  Mrs.  Papert  and  an  art 
director  went  to  work  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  continued  to 
3  A.M.  the  next  morning.  What 
they  j)repared  made  enough  of 
a  hit  with  Revlon  to  help  W&L 
get  that  big  addition  to  their 
billing.  Mrs.  Papert  later  wrote 
many  of  the  commercials  for 
Revlon’s  $64,000  Challenge  TV' 
program. 

“We’re  still  a  small  agency, 
and  we  rather  like  to  accept 
clients  that  face  challenging 
problems,”  Mr.  Papert  said. 
“Maybe  I  have  a  David  and 
Goliath  complex.” 

• 

National  Press  Club 

Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Press  Club  will 
change  its  name  to  the  National 
Press  Club  of  Canada  and  move 
into  new  quarters  that  face 
Confederation  Square.  Cost  of 
renovating  the  building  and 
decorating  and  furnishing  the 
club  was  estimated  at  $30,000. 

Secrecy  Penalized 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Members  of  local  legislative 
bodies  in  California  who  conduct 
public  business  in  secret  are 
now  subject  to  a  misdemeanor 
action  with  a  $500  fine  and  six 
months  in  jail.  The  newly-signed 
state  measure  .'rtrengthens  the 
existing  state  ban  on  secret 
meetings. 


In  1949,  he  left  B&B  to  join 
Y&R  at  $1,000  a  year  less  in 
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Partial  List  of 
Newspapers  Participatiig 
■  iatmal  Hymn  Poll 

Cim  ijnd.  Ohio.  Prou 

Tolvi.  Ohio..  World 

Albany.  N.Y.,  TIihoo- Union 

Columbut.  Ohio,  OliMteh 

(in  Brrnndino.  CilK..  Snn-Toledram 

MidKon.  Wl>..  SUtO'Journal 

Stmirvllle.  N.  J..  MeMonior-Gintto 

Shtbnvgan.  Wit..  Prou 

Ytunqttown  Ohio,  Vindicator 

iMkton.  Mitt..  Clarion -Lodtar 

Huti  ninson,  Kant.,  Nowa 

Warrrn,  Pa.,  Tiniaa- Mirror 

Bridgrport,  III.,  Loador 

Wakohrld.  Matt..  Dally  Item 

Allentown.  Pa..  Momint  Call 

Erie.  Pa.,  Metnmlitan  Leader 

St.  PrtM-iburd,  Fla..  TImee 

Rapid  City.  8.  D..  Dally  Journal 

Werthintton.  Minn..  Daily  Globo 

Woodland.  Calil.,  Daily  Domoerat 

Tuikrgee.  Ala..  Nawt 

Adrian.  Mich..  Dally  Telapram 

Plattsburg.  N.  V..  Prota  Ropubliean 

Lima.  Ohio.  Citizen 

Chattanoota.  Tenn..  Nowt-Fraa  Preot 

Selma.  N.  C.,  Johnttonlan.Sun 

Meiico.  Mo..  Ladper 
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411  Newspapers  Kick  Off  Vote 
For  Hymns  America  Loves  Best 

National  Newspaper  Hymn  Poll  Deadline  Extended 
By  Request  to  Sept.  20;  Press  Kits  Still  Available 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  invited  newspaper  editors  across  the  country  to 
participate  in  the  National  Newspapers  Hymn  Poll  to  determine  the 
hymns  America  loves  best.  Recent  months  have  seen  rising  interest  in 
hymn  singing  as  part  of  family,  church  and  community  life.  Now, 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  dailies  and  weeklies,  have  already  run  stories 
and  ballots,  asking  readers  to  name  their  favorite  hymns.  Only  news¬ 
papers  were  invited  to  participate  and  editors  have  reported  great  local 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 


The  original  deadline  for  acceptance  of  official 
ballots  was  midnight  postmark  Aug.  28,  but 
many  editors  requested  permission  to  run  the 
survey  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early 
September.  The  new  deadline  is  midnight  post¬ 
mark  Sept.  20. 


V^oting  Procedure 

Readers  mail  the  official  bal¬ 
lots  to  Audience  Analysts,  Inc., 
Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.  Audience 
Analysts,  a  leading  independent 
research  organization,  tallies 
votes  from  readers  of  each  news¬ 
paper.  We  will  send  each  editor 
a  full  report,  telling  him  how 
his  readers  voted  in  comparison 
to  the  national  tally  and  giving 
him  a  good  indication  of  his 
community’s  interest  in  religion 
coverage. 

The  National  Newspapers 
Hymn  Poll  is  sponsored  by  the 
non-profit  Christian  Herald  As¬ 
sociation,  publishers  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  independent  inter¬ 
denominational  Protestant  mag¬ 
azine,  Christian  Herald.  The 
poll  is  part  of  the  magazine’s 
program  to  encourage  hymn 
singpng  in  homes  and  churches 
throu^out  the  country  as  a 
vital  force  for  family  and  com¬ 
munity  strength. 

With  the  cooperation  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  several  newspaper¬ 
men,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Druiiel  A.  Poling, 
editor  of  Christian  Herald,  and 
Bill  MeVey,  the  Christian  Her¬ 
ald  Singer,  we  have  prepared 
press  kits  containing  five  stories 
which  may  be  used  separately 
or  combined.  The  stories  have 


space  for  the  editor  to  insert 
the  name  of  his  newspaper  and 
we  suggest  that  each  editor 
black-pencil  the  stories  in  the 
manner  that  he  feels  best  for 
his  community. 

Storiet  in  the  prest  kit  are: 

1.  An  overall  article  on  the 
National  Newspapers  Hymn  Poll 
including  the  important  part 
played  by  your  newspaper  and 
a  report  on  the  benefits  of  hymn 
singing. 

2.  The  personal  feeling  of  Bill 
MeVey,  the  Christian  Herald 
Singer,  about  hymn  singing  as 
a  great  experience. 

3.  A  history  of  hymn  singing 
throughout  the  world,  including 
its  development  in  America  and 
the  universality  of  its  appeal. 

4.  How  hymn  singing  united 
one  community,  spreading  its 
benefits  to  every  person  regard¬ 
less  of  his  denomination. 

5.  Episodes  showing  how 
hymn  singing  led  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Protestantism,  written 
for  your  newspaper  by  Dr.  Pol¬ 
ing. 

Mats  and  proof  sheets  of  bal¬ 
lots  and  appropriate  pictures  on 
hymn  singing  are  included  in 
the  press  kit. 


Following  tabulation,  we  will 
send  each  editor  a  story — writ¬ 
ten  specifically  for  his  paper — 
comparing  his  readers’  choices 
with  those  of  the  nation. 


Still  Time  To  Participate 


Our  thanks,  and  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  Christian  Her¬ 
ald,  are  extended  to  editors  of 
the  papers  listed  at  the  left  and 
all  others  participating  in  the 
National  Newspapers  Hymn 
Poll  as  a  community  service.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  publish 
the  entire  list  of  participating 
papers  due  to  space  limitations, 
but  now  we  would  like  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  editors  of  all 
dailies  and  weeklies  to  join  the 
hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the 
National  Newspapers  Hymn 
Poll. 


(In  cities  with  competing 
dailies,  the  first  paper  to  re¬ 
quest  a  press  kit  will  have  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  National 
Newspapers  Hymn  Poll). 


If  you  would  like  to  determine 
your  community’s  interest  in 
hy^  singing  and  in  your  re¬ 
ligion  coverage  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  lor  summer  reading,  call 
or  telegrai^  collect  and  we’ll 
rush  an  extra  press  kit  to  you 
ri^t  away.  We  hope  many  more 
dailies  and  weeklies  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  National  News¬ 
papers  Hymn  Poll  so  the  results 
will  be  truly  representative  of 
the  preferences  of  American 
newspaper  readers. 


Write  Today  —  Call  or  Wire  Collect  for  your  Press  Kit 

<^ENE  (y  NAM  AND  Associates 

157  EAST  57  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  a  PLAZA  2-2320 
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Process  Dispute 
Goes  to  NLRB 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


ANCAM  Chief  Favors 
StrongRegionalGroup 


■  A  dispute  iietween  ChuaKo 

Typographical  Union  No.  U>  and 
a  Photoengravers  union  over  the 
operation  of  the  Brightype  pt  oc- 
ess  in  a  commercial  shop  has 
developed  into  a  National  Lalior 
Relations  Board  case. 

The  dispute  arose  over  which 
of  the  two  unions  should  i)er- 
form  the  camera  and  film  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  the  Bngh- 
type  process.  Brightype  is  a 
Ralph  Rosenberg  method  of  producing  plates  by 

filming  type  after  it  has  been 
qualified  applicants  will  receive  set  and  forms  made  up. 
consideration  for  employment  Trial  Examiner,  Charles  W. 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  Schneibner  summarized  the 
color  or  national  origin.”  basis  for  the  claims: 

AM  I.  wi  “The  contention  of  the  typog- 

4  Methods  raphers  is  that  the  reproduc- 

The  following  four  methods  tion  of  the  Brightype  image  by 
of  compliance  with  the  order  camera  and  film  development  is 
have  now  been  agreed  upon:  the  equivalent  of  running  a 

(1)  States  expressly  in  the  ^ 

solicitations  or  advertising  that  historically  that  of  the 

all  qualified  applicants  will  re-  composing  room, 
ceive  consideration  for  employ-  "The  position  of  the  photo- 
ment  without  regard  to  race,  engravers  is  that  the  operation 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin;  cameras  and  development  of 
(2)  Uses  display  or  other  ad-  f*"*  tasks  in  this  trade  his- 
vertising,  and  the  advertising  toncally  and  by  contract  those 
includes  an  appropriate  insignia  ®  ^  P  otoengraver. 
prescribed  by  the  Committee.  The  shop  divided  the  work 
The  use  of  the  insignia  is  con-  between  the  two  unions,  but  the 
sidered  subject  to  the  provisions  printers  refused  to  work  on  any 
of  18  U.S.C.  701;  Part  of  it,  thus  causing  a  juris- 

o  cir.cri«  dictional  strike. 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


On  Science  Writing; 
And  Aerospace  Words 


By  Ro8<*oe  Ellard 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SCIENCE.  A 
Guide  to  Effective  Writing.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Gilman.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  £  World,  Inc.  249  pp.  $4.96. 

AEROSPACE  DICTIONARY.  By  Frank 
Gaynor.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Wernher  von  Braun,  New  York. 
Philoaophical  Library,  Inc  260  pp. 
$6. 

What’s  in  a  word,  a  not  quite 
accurate  word?  Well,  suggests 
William  Gilman,  there  was  that 
ambiguous  Japanese  verb  which 
may  have  induced  the  Hiroshima 
holocaust.  And  the  misconstrued 
adjective  that  cost  $8  million  in 
building  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Before  ordering  the  A-bomb 
dropped,  the  United  States  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  Japan.  In  the 
reply,  the  key  word  mokusatsu 
could  be  translated  two  ways,  as 
Mr.  Gilman  quotes  W.  G.  Cough¬ 
lin  in  Harper’s.  Either  the 
Japanese  Cabinet  was  “refrain¬ 
ing  from  comment”  —  wanted 
more  time  to  think  it  over — or 
the  Cabinet  was  “ignoring”  our 
ultimatum.  Coughlin  says  we 
translated  it  the  second  way  and 
dropped  the  bomb. 

Turning  to  the  Seaway  inci¬ 
dent,  the  author  found  that  when 
engineers,  writing  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  described  as  “compact  to 
very  compact”  the  soil  to  be 
removed,  a  contractor  understood 
the  phrase  to  mean  he  could  use 
bulldozers.  He  discovered  he  had 
to  use  dynamite.  So  he  claimed 
an  additional  $8  million  on  the 
ground  that  the  correct  techni¬ 
cal  term  for  the  soil  was 
“cemented.” 

Not  all  faulty  diction  is  as 
world-shaking  as  mokusatsu.  Yet 
faulty  technical  writing  in  a 
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manual  turned  out  to  be  pretty 
serious  in  an  instance  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man  quotes  from  an  official 
report  on  an  airliner  crash  that 
killed  16  persons.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  when  an  eleva¬ 
tor  assembly  had  been  installed 
in  the  plane,  mechanics  consulted 
a  passage  in  a  how-to  manual 
which  seemed  to  allow  two  ways 
to  place  an  idler  part.  They 
chose  the  wrong  way,  and  the 
plane  crashed. 

Technical  Precision 

In  “The  Language  of  Science,” 
Mr.  Gilman,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  Washington  and 
a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  illustrates  the 
need  for  scrupulous  accuracy  in 
technical  writing  that  simul¬ 
taneously  possesses  mass  intelli¬ 
gibility  and  reader-interest. 
After  a  hitch  as  associate  editor 
of  Popular  Science,  he  took 
charge  of  rewriting  and  copy¬ 
editing  at  Product  Engineering. 
He  teaches  the  course.  Science 
Writing,  at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Gilman  presents  his  spe¬ 
cific,  readable  and  closely  docu¬ 
mented  book  in  15  chapters. 
Among  them  are  such  topics  as 
these  that  ring  bells  for  any 
newspaperman  whether  he  works 
largely  with  technical  copy  or 
not: 

That’s  Not  What  You  Meant; 
The  Answers  to  Jiargon;  Words 
That  Say  It  Best ;  Sentences 
That  Move  Faster;  Oh,  For  a 
Good  Lead!  and  Popularization 
(and  Honesty). 

Mr.  Gilman  suggests  common 
sense  in  handling  technical  jar¬ 
gon.  He  warns  that  what  is 
esoteric  language  to  one  reader 
may  not  be  to  another.  Science 
needs  certain  precise  label-words. 
The  sin  of  jargon  is  not  so  much 
in  using  these  label-words  intel¬ 
ligibly  as  in  flaunting  show-off 
or  deliberately  esoteric  terms. 

“When  in  doubt,”  writes  Mr. 
Gilman,  “cling  to  your  reader. 
Decide  to  what  extent  he  shares 
your  vocabulary,  and  then  use 
only  the  technical  words  he  can 
be  expected  to  understand  from 
the  context  or  to  decode  easily.” 

Language  Concealed  Idea 

The  author  quotes  a  38-symbol 
formula — a  completely  correct 
scientific  way  to  say  nothing 
more  or  less  than:  One  plus  one 


equals  two.  Contrast  that  con¬ 
trived  equation,  he  suggests, 
with  the  simplicity  of  Einstein’s 
literally  earth-shaking  e  equals 
me*,  which  explains  the  power 
of  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  author  notes  that  R. 
Buckminster  Fuller  waited  30 
years  for  the  world  to  under¬ 
stand  and  pay  tribute  to  his 
invention  of  the  geodesic  dome. 
In  his  structure,  strength  is 
increased  enormously  by  a  truss 
assembly  using  the  guy-wire 
principle:  tension  opposes  com¬ 
pression,  and  the  wire  pulls 
against  itself. 

Mr.  Fuller  wasn’t  at  all  hesi¬ 
tant  about  campaigning  for  his 
idea,  but  such  language  as  the 
following,  which  he  used  to 
explain  it,  resulted  only — for  30 
years — in  concealing  it: 

“Wave  embodiments  of  cyclic 
experience  appear  everywhere 
in  the  accredited  morphology  of 
nature’s  omnidirectional,  con¬ 
vergent-divergent,  synchronous- 
dissynchronous,  infinite  plurality 
of  pulsating  controls  of  inter¬ 
active  events  in  principle.” 

Writes  Mr.  Gilman: 

“Mr.  Fuller  had  not  explained 
that  the  dome  is  an  exquisite 
balancing  of  the  forces  that  try 
to  make  it  collapse  and  the 
forces  that  try  to  tear  it  apart 
— that  this  is  the  trick  with 
which  you  could  build  a  sort  of 
thick-skinned  tent  in  which  the 
tautness  is  built  right  into  the 
lattice-work  of  the  skin  so  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  center 
pole.” 

Medical  jargon  has  some 
excuse,  when  it  has,  Mr.  Gilman 
suggests.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  witchdoctor  tradition  that 
considers  toxicosis  somehow 
better  than  poisoning.  Partly, 
too,  because  it  enables  patients 
to  get  pink  pills  for  imagined 
ills,  and  enables  a  physician  to 
hold  back  the  crisp  truth  about 
a  serious  disease. 

As  long  as  an  esoteric  pre¬ 
scription  is  correct,  the  patient’s 
misunderstanding  is  no  more 
unfortunate  than  that  between 
the  young  husband  and  wife  who 
slept  in  separate  rooms  one 
whole  summer  vacation  because 
polio  experts  had  been  warning 
that  the  disease  is  spread  by 
“intimate  contact  between 
people.”  The  young  couple 
understood  the  jargon  intimate 
only  in  its  restricted  and  lovely 
sense. 

One  way  to  avoid  scientific 
jargon  is  to  avoid  parroting  a 
scientist’s  needlessly  technical 
words,  writes  Mr.  Gilman.  They 
may  get  you  a  college  degree, 
but  professional  life  requires 
writing  that  is  more  than  regur¬ 
gitation.  Another  way,  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man  points  out,  is  to  use 
technical  terms  for  accuracy  but 


to  define  the  words  unobtrusively 
in  parentheses  or  dashes.  Thus: 

“The  volume,  amounting  to 
417  lots  (50,000  pounds  to  a  lot) 
was  the  second  highest  this 
year.” 

“Oxygen  is  unique  among 
gases  in  being  strongly  para¬ 
magnetic  (attracted  into  a  mag¬ 
netic  field).  Other  gases  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  slightly  dia¬ 
magnetic  (repelled  out  of  a 
magnetic  field)  .  .  . 

The  book  contains  excellent 
checklists  of  wordy  phrases  with 
terse  substitutes,  and  of  need¬ 
lessly  “learned”  words  with  more 
widely  understood  alternatives. 
The  book  is  rich  in  examples. 

«  «  * 

Space  Terminology 
Clearly  Defined 

Here  is  an  up-to-the-minute 
lexicon  of  label-words  in  the 
news-packed  field  of  space  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  book  describes 
g^uided  missiles  in  detail,  as  well 
as  all  satellites  that  have 
achieved  orbit,  both  those  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  pages  of  terms: 

Plasma  jet:  Streams  of  elec¬ 
trons  and  positive  ions  raiser!  to 
high  temperature  by  electrical 
discharge. 

Pitch  :  The  movement  of  a 
missile  or  space  craft  about  its 
lateral  axis;  the  extent  of  this 
movement  measured  in  degrees. 

Genie:  A  U.S.  Air  Force  air- 
to-air  solid-rocket  missile,  devel¬ 
oped  for  air  defense.  It  is  8'/i 
feet  in  length,  14  inches  in 
diameter,  has  a  span  of  2  feet, 
carries  a  nuclear  warhead. 

The  book  defines  the  swiftly 
developing  areas  of  rocketry  and 
astronautics,  guidance  systems, 
telemetering  devices,  re-entry 
phenomena,  celestial  mechanics, 
etc. 

Frank  Gaynor  is  the  author 
of  the  “Concise  Encyclopedia  of 
Atomic  Energy.”  Wemher  von 
Braun  is  director  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Operations  Division,  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency.  Mr. 
von  Braun  in  his  introduction 
discusses  the  reasons  for  space 
travel — economic,  political,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  psychological. 

• 

Science  Seminar 

Austin,  Texas 

The  University  of  Texas  has 
received  a  $12,990  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  grant  for  a 
conference  on  “Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Understanding  of 
Science,”  to  be  directed  by  Dr. 
DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  School  of 
Journalism  director.  Prelimin- 
,  ary  plans  call  for  the  three-day 
conference  in  the  late  Fall.  The 
grant  provides  funds  for  trans- 
•  portation  and  living  expenses 
(  for  35  participants  from  South- 
;  west  news  media. 
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The  Dafly 


Oklahoman's  locally  edited 


C 

•Starting  October  1,  full  color  rotogravure 
magazine  reproduction  will  be  available  to 
national  and  regional  advertisers  in  "Orbit.” 
the  Sunday  magazine  of  The  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Since  1948,  this  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazine,  locally  printed  by  letterpress,  has 
been  a  top  reader  attraction  throughout 
Oklahoma.  In  its  new  dress  .  .  .  dynamic, 
fresh,  sparkling  in  magnificent  colorgravure 
.  .  .  it  will  be  a  completely  different  Sunday 
magazine  for  Oklahoma  and  a  better-than- 
cver  climate  for  advertising. 

No  outside  major  Sunday 
newspaper  supplement  has  penetrated  Okla¬ 
homa  as  much  as  2^.  No  general  magazine 
provides  as  much  as  12%  coverage  of  the 
state.  The  Daily  Oklahoman’s  "Orbit”  covers 
71%  of  the  urban  households  in  Oklahoma 


City’s  retail  trading  zone,  65%  in  the  58- 
county  Greater  Oklahoma  City  Market,  and 
32%  of  the  entire  state. 

Deadline  for  the  first  issue  is  August 
25.  For  infonnation  about  rates, 
deadlines,  and  space  reservations, 
call  the  nearest  Katz  Agency  office 
or  General  Advertising  department. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City 
— Area  Code  405,  CEntrol  2*3311, 
Extension  335. 


Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  the  Entire  Southwest 


Six  months  average, 
A.B.C.  March  30,  1961 

June  1961  average, 
Subject  to  A.B.C.  audit 


254,526 

255,675 


i 
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PROMOTION 


participants  in  the  finals  re-  fusely  illustrated  with  maps 
ceived  pocket  lighters.  that  graphically  present  the 


Quartet  Competition 
Hits  a  New  High 

By  George  Wilt 


Judges  for  the  competition 
were  present  and  past  officers 
of  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  chapters  of  SPEBSQSA, 
who  scored  the  contestants  on 
arrangement,  harmony  accuracy, 
blend,  stage  presence  and  tim¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Long  Island  area  counselor 


various  components  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulation  and  advertising 
rates  for  newspapers  in  tite 
market  are  furnished,  as  well 
as  coverage  data. 

• 

They  Dial  WATCHEM 
Ami  Receive  Answers 


for  the  barber  shop  society  was  Houston,  Tex. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  has  pleasantly  surprised  and  grati-  chairman  of  the  judging  panel.  The  Houston  Chronicle  has 


launched  a  community  service  fied  by  the  turnout  at  the  finals  SPEBSQSA  has  650  chapters  begun  a  man-with-all-the-aii- 
special  event  promotion  for  which  far  exceeded  expectations,  the  United  States  and  Can-  swers  column  called  DIAL 


Newsday,  Long  Island  daily.  A 
Barber  Shop  Quartet  Competi¬ 
tion,  sponsored  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America 
(SPEBSQSA)  proved  to  be  such 
a  success  that  Newsday  plans  to 
make  it  an  annual  affair. 

Richard  B.  Klemfuss,  New 
York  public  relations  man  and 
part-time  harmonizer,  start'd 
the  ball  rolling  in  a  letter  to 
Alicia  Patterson,  Newsday  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Commuter 
Klemfuss  also  happened  to  be 
vicepresident  of  the  Huntington 
chapter  of  SPEBSQSA.  Shortly 
after  David  R.  George,  News- 
day  promotion  manager,  heard 
about  the  letter,  the  newspaper- 
sponsored  quartet  competition 
became  a  reality. 

The  contest  was  announced  on 
July  10,  and  promoted  in  news 
stories  and  pictures  every  other 
day  until  the  finals  on  July  21. 
Three-color  newsstand  posters 
were  displayed  throughout  the 
circulation  area,  with  nostalgic 
gay  nineties  barbershop  scenes, 
and  the  Barber  Shop  Society’s 
motto,  “Keep  America  Singing.’’ 
Winners  were  announced  in  a 
story  and  picture  layout  on  the 
Monday  following  the  finals. 

“On  the  wave  of  musical 
nostalgia  sweeping  the  country,’’ 
said  Mr.  George,  “we  decided 
this  contest  would  appeal  to  our 
readers  generally,  as  well  as  the 
limited  group  interested  in  bar¬ 
bershop  harmony.  We  were 


The  gfood  will  from  this  public 
service  undoubtedly  is  sub¬ 
stantial.’’ 

Four  thousand  Long  Island¬ 
ers,  music  lovers  all,  turned  out 
for  the  finals,  held  under  the 
stars  in  Heck^her  State  Park. 
The  throngs  of  Newsday  read¬ 
ers  sat  enthralled  for  two  hours, 
packing  the  benches,  spread  all 
over  the  lawn,  and  perched  on 
lawn  chairs  brought  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  It  was  the  largest  crowd 
in  the  history  of  the  park.  As 
a  i*esult  of  the  overwhelming 
response,  the  competition  will 
undoubtedly  become  an  annual 
promotion. 

Newsday  Sports  Director  Bob 
Zellner  served  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  progrram,  and 
all  participating  quartets  wore 
colorful  Gay  90’s  costumes. 
Added  attractions  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  the  Huntington- 
North  Shore  Chapter  Chorus, 
and  the  Island  Belles,  a  quartet 
of  attractive  young  housewives 
from  the  Central  Long  Island 
Chapter  of  the  Sweet  Adelines. 
'Pen  quartets  from  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  participated  in 
the  finals. 

Two  radio  stations  broadcast 
the  finals  of  the  competition, 
with  one  live  broadcast,  and  a 
delayed  re-broadcast  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  Bronze  plaques 
decorated  with  miniature  barber 
poles  were  presented  to  the  win¬ 
ning  quartets,  and  engraved 
pewter  mugs  were  awarded  to 
their  individual  members.  All 


ada,  with  more  than  27,000 
members.  Move  over,  Mitch  Mil¬ 
ler.  Newspapers  are  getting  in 
on  your  act. 

*  *  * 

LAS  VEGAS  CONSUMER  — 
People  in  Las  Veg^as,  Nevada, 
spend  their  money  in  places 
other  than  the  gambling  casinos, 
according  to  the  fourth  annual 
Consumer  Analysis  brochure  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal.  The  booklet 
contains  three-year  figures  on 
brand  preference,  use  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  more  than  fifty  food 
products,  including  beverages, 
soaps,  allied  products,  appli¬ 
ances  and  some  drug  products. 
Other  data  includes  shopping 
habits,  length  of  residence  in 
Las  Vegas,  preferred  shopping 
days  and  newspaper  readership. 
The  study  is  bas^  on  750  home 
interviews,  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  over  previous  surveys, 
reflected  the  growth  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  over  1(>0,000  population. 

*  «  * 

HOW  TO  SPUR  ACTION  —  A 
six  page  folder  released  by  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram 
features  a  map  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  wholesale  trading  area,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  state  of  Utah, 
plus  parts  of  Oregfon,  Idaho, 
Nevada  and  Wyoming,  indicat¬ 
ing  newspaper  coverag^e,  daily 
and  Sunday,  for  all  counties  in 
the  area,  as  well  as  actual  cir¬ 
culation  figures  and  number  of 
families  in  each  county  and 
major  city.  A  14-point  list  of 


WATCHEM. 

The  column  answers  questions 
from  readers  who  have  dialtxl 
W-A-T-C-H-E-M  and  explained 
their  problems. 

(No  numbers  are  necessary  in 
dialing  W-A-T-C-H-E-M,  ju.st 
those  letters). 

WATCHEM,  assigned  by  the 
Chronicle  to  take  recorded  mes¬ 
sages  and  find  answers  which 
he  gives  in  a  Sunday  column, 
never  talks  personally  with 
callers.  Rather,  his  voice  is  re¬ 
corded.  The  caller  hears  his  in¬ 
structions  and  is  given  214  min¬ 
utes  to  ask  his  question  or  de¬ 
scribe  his  problem. 

• 

Bowaler  Prizes 
To  Deane  and  Phillips 

Toronto 

Philip  Deane,  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  at  the  United  Nations, 
New  York,  and  Bruce  Phillips  of 
the  Southam  News  Services, 
Ottawa,  have  been  named  this 
year’s  Bo  water  Award  ($1,000) 
winners  for  articles  on  Canadian 
topics.  Mr.  Deane  did  a  series 
last  fall  on  “Search  for  Can¬ 
adian  Identity’’  and  Mr.  Phillips 
one  on  “Canada’s  Looming 
Economic  Crisis.” 

A  third  winner  on  British 
Commonwealth  and  international 
relations  will  be  announced  later 
by  James  Oastler,  president  of 
the  Ottawa  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery,  custodian  of  the  Bo- 
water  Awards  for  Journalism. 

• 


merchandising  services  offered 
by  the  newspapers  is  also  listed 
for  the  benefit  of  advertisers 
and  agencies. 

♦  *  * 

TRADE  FAIR  MAG  —  “Chi¬ 
cago  International,”  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sunday  Tribune’s  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  July  23,  to  launch  the 
third  annual  International  Trade 
Fair.  The  section  will  serve  as 
the  official  program  for  the 
event. 

*  *  * 

CONTROL  —  A  28-page  pre¬ 
sentation  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News-Call  Bulle¬ 
tin  breaks  the  nine  county  area 
down  into  control  areas.  The 
saddle-stitched  booklet  is  pro- 


5c  Hourly  Increase 
For  Newsprint  Workers 

Montreal 

Contract  agreements  for  about 
4,000  workers  in  the  newsprint 
industry  in  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia  provinces  have  been 
signed  at  meeting  here  of  unions 
and  companies  in  the  Eastern 
Canada  Newsprint  Group.  The 
Group  claims  a  fifth  of  Canada’s 
newsprint  output. 

The  unions  accepted  a  5-cent 
per  hour  general  wage  increase 
and  a  one-cent  per  hour  increase 
on  shift  differentials,  both  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  May  1  last.  The  work¬ 
ers  will  also  get  eight  hours’ 
additional  vacation  pay  per 
annum,  effective  next  January  1. 
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THE  DEADLY  WEATHER 

Last  year  87.4%  of  the  traffic  fatalities  occurred  when  the  weather  was 
fine  and  visibility  excellent. 

Only  12.6%  of  the  grim  total  of  38,000  died  in  fog,  snow,  or  rain. 

Remind  your  readers  that  the  liveliest  weather  can  be  deadly,  especially 
if  caution  drops  and  speedometers  rise. 

You’ll  find  background  information  in  ‘‘Deadly  Reckoning”,  The  Travelers 
1961  book  of  statistics  on  street  and  highway  accidents  and  fatalities.  For 
additional  free  copies,  write  today. 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  HARTFORD  15.  CONNECTICUT 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Railroads^  PR  Drive 
Asks  ‘Magna  Carta’ 


Facing  a  “major  crisis,”  the 
Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads  is  petitioning  Congress 
for  a  “Magna  Carta”  that 
would  give  “equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  ail  forms  of  transpor¬ 
tation — the  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  Concept  of  fair  play.” 

While  some  10  bills  aimed  at 
relieving  the  RR’s  plight  are 
not  moving  fast  through  the 
legislative  mill  at  the  moment 
due  to  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  J.  Handley  Wright,  public 
relations  director  of  AAR,  de¬ 
clared  this  week  that  “public 
awareness  of  the  problem  has 
reached  a  new  high.” 

Mr.  Wright  with  his  Wash¬ 
ington  staff,  devised  the  “Magna 
Carta  ...  or  Major  Crisis”  PR 
pamphleteering  campaign.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  the  petition,  with  detailed 
deliniation  of  the  “Four  Free¬ 
doms”  requested,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspaper  editors  in 
March.  This  week,  following  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  editorials 
on  railroad  problems  published 
during  the  first  quarter  of 
1961,  Mr.  Wright  said: 

Newspaper  Support 

“Newspapers  are  giving  100% 
support  to  our  Magna  Carta. 
There  was  universal  editorial 
agreement  that  Congress  must 
do  something — and  soon.” 

Magna  Carta  petitions  for 
these  “Four  Freedoms”: 

“Freedom  from  discrimina¬ 
tory  regulation. 

“Freedom  from  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxation. 

“Freedom  from  subsidized 
competition. 

“Freedom  to  provide  a  diversi¬ 
fied  transportation  service.” 

The  AAR  represents  106 
Class  A  railroads.  The  Magna 
Carta  campaign  has  been  taken 
up  by  two  of  three  regional 
associations,  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railroads,  Chicago, 
with  Paul  Shoemaker,  PR  di¬ 
rector,  and  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  Presidents’  Conference, 
New  York,  whose  PR  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates.  What  is  being  done  to  get 
the  public  to  understand  the 
crisis  the  railroads  face  is  fast 
becoming  a  classic  example  of 
PR  in  action. 

The  present  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  editorials  is  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study,  according  to  Mr. 
Wright.  Last  year  there  were 
5303  editorials  dealing  with 
railroads  published  in  U.  S. 
dailies.  Between  98  and  99% 


supported  the  railroads’  posi¬ 
tion. 

What  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker  and  the  Carl  Byoir  or¬ 
ganization  are  pounding  out  to 
the  public  is  that  the  railroad 
federal  tax  bill  runs  to  $999,- 
000,000  a  year.  Mr.  Wright’s 
staff  in  Washington  has  just 
completed  a  new  study  covering 
31  states  that  shows  that  rail¬ 
roads  pay  $141,000,000  more  in 
taxes  than  they  would  if  they 
were  assessed  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  industries.  In  17  states 
railroads  are  assessed  double 
what  other  industries  are,  and 
in  14,  more  than  double. 

State-by-State  Relief 

“Relief  in  many  different 
forms  is  coming  in  a  number  of 
states,”  Mr.  Wright  said.  He 
noted  “tax  forgiveness”  of  the 
New  Haven  by  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  relief  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  among  other  states.  “But 
there’s  a  long  way  to  go,”  he 
added. 

“I  know  of  no  time  in  the 
past  when  the  public  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  for  rail¬ 
roads  was  ever  as  widespread 
as  it  is  right  now,”  Mr.  Wright 
continued.  “Recent  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  industry,  such  as 
the  failure  of  the  New  Haven, 
has  brought  to  people  knowl¬ 
edge  they  did  not  possess  be¬ 
fore.” 

Preparing  the  public  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  understanding  of 
the  news  when  it  broke  were 
the  many  years  that  have  been 
devoted  to  what  Gerry  Swine- 
hart,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Carl  Byoir  and  Associates, 
called  this  week  “laying  educa¬ 
tional  pipelines  between  the 
railroads  and  the  public.” 

AAR  has  been  financing  a  PR 
program  in  what  Mr.  Wright 
described  as  an  “on  and  off 
manner”  for  the  past  15  years. 
Last  year  the  PR  appropriation 
was  $2,000,000.  In  a  financial 
squeeze,  the  AAR  had  to  sus¬ 
pend  its  $1,000,000  paid  PR  ad¬ 
vertising  in  December  1960.  The 
year  before  $1,500,000  was  in¬ 
vested  largely  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  an  ad  on 
the  work  rules  controversy 
placed  by  Benton  &  Bowles  at 
a  cost  of  about  $500,000  in  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 
A  Presidential  Commission,  still 
studying  it,  has  yet  to  resolve 
the  work  rules  problem. 

“  ‘Suspend’  is  the  correct  word 


to  use  in  regard  to  our  paid  PR 
advertising,”  Mr.  Wright  said. 
“We  don’t  know  when  we  will 
resume,  but  it  will  be  resumed. 

It  has  not  been  dropped.” 

Just  as  PR  is  beginning  real¬ 
ly  to  help  the  railroads,  the  sick 
industry  is  finding  it  difficult  to 
pay  for  continuation  of  the 
powerful  PR  medicine. 

Of  the  35  railroads  that  are 
members  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  Presidents’  Conference, 
only  10  are  breaking  even  today 
or  running  in  the  black,  accord¬ 
ing  to  David  I.  Mackie,  chair¬ 
man.  At  a  recent  meeting  indi¬ 
vidual  members  suggested  that 
the  PR  appropriation  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $200,000  a  year. 

“But  no  action  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  was  taken,”  Mr.  Mackie 
said.  The  budget  for  1962  does 
not  come  up  for  discussion  un¬ 
til  the  Fall. 

Community  Program 

The  appropriation  handled  by 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  for  a 
community  relations  program 
totals  $391,200  for  1961.  Since 
1953,  when  the  community  rela¬ 
tions  program  was  started,  up 
through  June  this  year  the  total 
investment  by  the  ERPC 
through  Byoir  has  been  $4,046,- 
635,  Mr.  Swinehart  said.  Horace 
Lyon,  is  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Byoir  for  the 
conference  account,  and  William 
Moore  is  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

“Our  purpose  has  not  been 
to  advocate  legislation,”  Mr. 
Swinehart  said.  “Our  purpose 
has  been  to  shed  light.  We  have 
been  conducting  an  educational 
job  at  the  grass  roots  level.  We 
have  helped  to  g^et  the  workers 
to  understand  the  plight  of  the 
industry  and  through  them  we 
have  made  the  facts  known  to 
the  public.” 

The  program  won  national 
recognition  in  1959  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  Silver  Anvil  Award 
of  the  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association.  Under  it,  the 
conference  sponsors  19  railroad 
community  service  committees 
in  such  rail  and  population  cen¬ 
ters  as  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati. 
Each  committee  is  compo.sed  of 
25  to  80  railroad  supervisory 
personnel  from  all  the  railroads 
serving  the  area.  A  total  of 
1400  railroad  employees  are  now 
active  committee  members. 

“Committees  carry  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  community 
service  projects  and  informa¬ 
tional  activities  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  public  understanding  of 
the  railroad  situation,”  Mr. 
Moore  said.  “They  run  rail  tours 
in  cooperation  with  local  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  to  show  an 
area’s  industrial  development 
potential,  sponsor  industrial  de¬ 


velopment  seminars,  arrange 
programs  for  Boy  Scouts,  Fu¬ 
ture  Fanners,  teachers  and 
many  other  groups.  They  also 
maintain  an  active  speakers  bu¬ 
reau  of  railroad  employees 
trained  as  speakers  to  talk  to 
any  group  interested  in  trans¬ 
port  matters.  There  are  now 
400  speakers  on  the  bureau 
rosters.  By  the  end  of  June 
this  year  they  had  made  803 
speeches.” 

Whistlf^Stop  Campaign 

When  the  AAR  issue<l  its 
Magna  Carta  in  March,  the 
Eastern  conference  swung  be¬ 
hind  this  PR  idea  by  organizing 
whistle-stop  train  tours  by  rail 
e.xecutives  in  the  manner  of  old- 
fashioned  political  campaign 
trains.  The  three-car  trains  were 
decorated  with  such  slogans  as 
“Vote  for  Free  Enterirrise 
Rails,”  “Don’t  Rust  Rails  wdh 
Regulation”  and  “End  the 
Transport  Gap.”  The  executives 
held  breakfast,  lunch  and  din¬ 
ner  sessions  aboard  the  train 
with  local  leaders  and  addressed 
crow'ds  gathered  about  the  train 
from  the  rear  platform. 

The  firat  whistle-stopper  was 
operated  over  the  Pittsburgh  & 
L^ke  Erie  railroad.  Known  as 
the  “Emancipation  Special”  it 
visited  six  cities  in  two  days 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Moore, 
received  “wide  coverage  in  the 
press  and  by  area  radio  and  TV 
stations.”  This  was  followed  by 
a  “Four  Freedoms  Special”  that 
visited  nine  Michigan  cities  on 
a  three-day  tour  in  June,  op¬ 
erating  over  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  New  York  Central  and 
Grand  Trunk  Western.  Finally 
a  “Magna  Carta  Special”  made 
a  one-day  tour  from  Pittsburgh 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

Other  such  trains  will  carry 
the  message  to  the  public  this 
fall,  Mr.  Moore  said.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  committees  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  work.  They  arrange 
exhibits  at  fall  state  and  county 
fairs  and  organize  special  “In¬ 
dustry  -  Business  -  Labor-Educa¬ 
tion”  train  tours. 

This  year  the  ERPC  pub¬ 
lished  a  revised  version  of  its 
book,  “Eastern  Railroads’  Poli¬ 
cies,”  first  published  in  1958.  It 
has  received  wide  circulation 
and  attention  in  the  press,  Mr. 
Moore  said. 

Among  many  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  received  by  the  Carl 
Byoir  staff  was  one  from  a  city 
manager  of  a  New  York  state 
city,  which  read  in  part: 

“I  believe  you  have  created 
quite  an  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  the  seriousne.ss 
of  the  railroad  situation  and  to 
the  importance  of  giving  this 
industry  some  relief  from  regu¬ 
lation  and  taxation.” 
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VANGUARD  is  the  first  high-  production  web- fed  offset  press, 
complete  with  folder,  within  the  price  range  of  the  small  pub¬ 
lisher.  Available  in  two  widths — one  to  four  units — Vanguard’s 
high  print/fold  production  lets  you  deliver  16  standard  news 
pages  (or  32  tabloid  pages)  at  speeds  of  12,500  per  hour — folded! 

A  Vanguard  gives  the  economy  and  versatility  of  photo¬ 
composition  for  text  and  display  advertising;  the  chance  to 
deliver  a  newsier,  more  photo-filled  paper — even  add  color, 
without  adding  costly  engravings.  Its  newspaper  folder  is  built 
for  high-speed,  dependable  operation. 

Perhaps,  like  Photo  News  (an  efficient  multi-  , 
paper  printing  center),  the  Vanguard  web-offset  mQ2|Q||| 
newspaper  press  can  open  up  a  whole  new  field 
of  business  for  you.  Why  not  see  some  samples  S||II|||||I|||K 
and  get  the  facta?  Write  to:  ^B3BSSBBp 


THE  COTTRELL  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Harris- 1 nterlype  Corporation 

10  Mechanic  Street  •  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Earl  Dash,  now  city  editor,  will  1m*- 
rome  editor  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY  Sept.  1,  sucreeding  Yanrey 
S.  Gilkerson  who  has  resigned  to 
take  a  position  in  the  textile  field. 
Mr.  Dash  joined  Fairchild  in  1929  ' 
as  a  member  of  the  WOMEN’S  I 
WEAR  DAILY  ropy  desk.  He  sub-  ; 
sequently  served  as  liaison  man  be-  . 
tween  the  makeup  editor  and  com-  | 
posing  r(M)m,  display  news  editor  I 
and  dress  news  editor. 


The  34th  annual  edition  of  Fair- 
child’s  Financial  Manual  of  Retail 
Stores  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Fairchild  Book  Division.  The 
1961  Manual  makes  available  the 
latest  financial  statements  of  more 
than  240  publicly-owned  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  in  10  classifications,  with 
comparisons  with  previous  years.  tl2 
a  copy. 


A  $15,000  study  on  marketing  tech¬ 
niques  employed  in  introducing  new 
fo»)d  products  will  be  started  short¬ 
ly  by  Harvard  University’s  Graduate 
.School  of  Business  .Administration. 
The  study  is  financed  by  a  grant 
from  Fairchild  Publications,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  SUPERMARKET  NEW.S. 
The  study,  which  will  take  about 
a  year  and  a  half  is  aimed  at 
determining  which  marketing  tech¬ 
niques  result  in  successful  distri¬ 
bution  of  new  products  in  super¬ 
markets. 


The  July  28  edition  of  MEN’S 
WE.AR  is  the  magazine’s  annual 
Fact  Issue — an  annual  report  on  the 
general  state  of  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  industry  which  in  1960  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  $10  billion  in  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures.  This  issue  also 
contains  the  magazine’s  Annual  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Operating  Experience  of 
Men’s  Wear  Stores,  covering  1960. 


Mitchell  Russakow  has  been  added 
to  the  new  editorial  staff  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  forthcoming  paper,  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  to  work  in  the 
Pharmacy  Section.  Mr.  Russakow  is 
a  graduate  of  Brooklyn  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  has  had  experience  as 
a  pharmacist  in  the  retail  drug  field. 

FAIRCHILD 
Fubllcatlons,  Ine. 
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Spencer  Nameil  UPI 
Chicago  Bureau  Mgr. 

Chicago 

Frank  L.  Spencer  has  been 
appointed  Chicajfo  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  it  was  announced  here 
by  R.  W.  Beaton,  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  manager.  Mr.  Spencer 
succeeds  Richard  McFarland. 

The  new  bureau  manager 
joined  UPI  in  Lincoln,  Neb., 
transferring  to  Chicago  in  1948. 
He  will  have  direction  of  the 
Illinois  state  service.  David 
Smothers  continues  as  Chicago 
news  editor. 

A  native  Missourian,  Mr. 
Spencer  attended  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Carrolltow'' 
(Mo.)  Republican-Record  and 
Daily  Democrat. 

• 

Bernard  Sedley,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  photographic  editor 
and  photo  department  manager, 
TucHon  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  — 
on  leave  of  absence  to  run  for 
i  mayor  of  Tucson  on  the  Demo- 
i  cratic  ticket. 

i  *  *  * 

I  Ann  Baker  Dalrymple,  Juno 
i  nrraduate  of  the  University  of 
I  Northwestern,  and  James  A. 
Carney  Jr.,  June  graduate  of 
Yale  University  —  to  news  staff, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

\  ♦  *  * 

j  Loll  Lindsey  —  promoted  to 
I  advertising  manager.  Midland 
I  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram,  suc- 
j  ceeding  R.  S.  Brashears,  re¬ 
signed. 

I  *  *  « 

I  Brian  Brown,  Westchester 
I  County  Editor,  Catholic  News, 

'  New  York  —  to  Indianapolis 
j  bureau.  United  Press  Interna- 
I  tional. 

*  *  * 

John  Garrity,  Washington 
:  ."xlitor.  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  and 
i  former  national  affairs  editor, 
i  Pathfinder  News  magazine  —  to 
chief  Washingd»n  correspond¬ 
ent,  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer. 

«  *  * 

Don  Crislip,  former  newspa- 
])erman  with  several  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  dailies  and  ex-owner,  Rich- 
j  wood  (W.  Va.)  Nicholas  Repub¬ 
lican  —  to  editor.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  Journal,  succeed- 
ing  Earl  Straight,  now  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  in  journalism  at 
Fairmont  College,  W.  Va. 

*  *  * 

'  Robert  Bruce  Stirling,  Tuc- 
I  son  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  —  to 
overseas  assignment  as  a  for¬ 
eign  reserve  officer  with  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency. 

*  ♦  « 

Robert  J.  Jones,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  managing  editor,  Nor¬ 
wich  (N.  Y.)  Sun  for  10  years 
'  —  resigned. 


personal 


FAREWELL  GIFT — a  tape  recorder  for  Harry  ReuHinger  (far  right), 
who  is  retiring  after  47  years  of  service  with  Chicago's  American,  from 
copyboy  to  managing  editor.  Mrs.  Reutlinger  looks  on  as  Stuart  List, 
publisher,  presents  gift  in  behalf  of  100  editorial  department  colleagues 
of  Mr.  Reutlinger,  who  plans  to  use  the  recorder  in  writing  a  book 
about  his  newspaper  adventures. 


Harry  Reutlinger 
Honored  by  SlaflF 

Chicago 

Harry  Reutlinger, who  starteil 
as  a  copyboy  and  retired  47 
yean  later  as  Sunday  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Chicago's 
American,  was  honored  here  by 
more  than  100  members  of  the 
editorial  department  at  a  fare¬ 
well  party. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Reut¬ 
linger  served  as  a  reporter, 
rewriteman,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  when  the 
American  was  a  Hearst-owned 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  He 
became  Sunday  ME  in  recent 
months. 

To  Write  a  Book 

His  exploits  would  fill  a  book 
and  that’s  what  Harry  plans  to 
do — write  a  book  about  his 
newspaper  adventures.  Guests 
at  the  party  presented  Mr.  Reut¬ 
linger  with  a  tape  recorder  to 
use  in  his  new  venture.  He  first 
gained  fame  when  he  obtained 
a  “confession”  from  a  Black  Sox 
player  that  he  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
team  had  “thrown”  the  World 
Series  to  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

As  city  editor,  Mr.  Reutlinger 
dispatched  an  incubator  to  the 
new  bom  Dionne  quintuplets 
and  scored  a  beat  when  he 


phoned  flyer  Douglas  Corrigan 
in  Ireland  and  dubbed  him  with 
the  nickname  that  stuck,  “Wrong 
Way  Corrigan.” 

He  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
plan  to  live  in  Florida.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  personal  greetings  of 
friends  in  attendance,  he  re¬ 
ceived  telegrams  from  newspa¬ 
per  friends  across  the  country. 
Mr.  Reutlinger  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club 
and  was  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association. 

• 

Bruno  R.  Torres,  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  —  now 
with  Chicago  bureau  of  UPI  as 
a  photographer. 

*  *  * 

William  England  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.  —  to  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  state  desk. 

«  *  « 

John  Woolson,  June  grad¬ 
uate,  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  —  to  news 
desk,  Clarinda  (Iowa)  Hernld- 
Joumal. 

*  *  « 

Robert  L.  Caswell,  secretary 
and  director,  Clarinda  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Clarinda  (Iowa)  Hemld- 
Joumal  —  to  supervisor  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Lisle  Corporation  of 
Clarinda. 
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John  Ruch,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Cleveland  —  to 
writer  for  Slww  Business  Illus¬ 
trated,  new  Playboy  publication 
to  tome  out  in  September. 

•  * 

Mike  Denham,  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  —  to  reporter, 
Wiirren  (Pa.)  Observer. 

*  *  « 

Davt:  Hicks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Newton  (Iowa)  Daily  News 
—  to  news  staff,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register. 

*  *  m 

Donald  Baubrle,  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
Ward's  Automotive  Reports,  and 
the  South  Macomb  Publishing 
Company,  East  Detroit  —  to 
copyreader.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Chicago. 

♦  *  • 

Tom  Db  Cola,  formerly  with 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi¬ 
cator,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
and  other  dailies  —  to  graduate 
assistantship  in  the  office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ohio.  He  will  study  his¬ 
tory  under  a  new  doctoral  pro¬ 
gram  being  instituted  this  fall. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Campbell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  —  to  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  promotion 
for  the  morning  ((^ily. 

Vernon  Davis  —  resigned  as 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  re¬ 
porter  to  become  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  Pan-American  Col¬ 
lege,  Edinburg,  Texas. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Evans  Fund 
Given  to  University 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  newspapermen  and 
women  and  friends  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Lee  Evans 
Roundtable  have  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  future  journal¬ 
ists  by  presenting  $10,256  to  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  Lee  Evans  Memorial  Fund 
for  scholarships. 

The  Lee  Evans  Roundtable 
was  formed  a  decade  ago  to 
memorialize  Lee  Evans,  who 
died  January  17,  1950.  Mr. 
Evans  had  served  as  financial 
and  city  editor  of  the  Enquirer 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
the  Enquirer’s  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent.  For  several  years  the 
Roundtable  gave  prizes  for 
achievement  by  young  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  until  the 
organization  decided  to  make  a 
more  permanent  memorial  to  Mr. 
Evans  thTough  the  fund  at  the 
University. 
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Elizabeth  Sammons 
Heads  Publishing  Co. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

William  R.  Perkins,  an  officer 
of  the  Sioux  City  Journal  47 
years,  resigned  July  17  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  He 
will  continue  to  serve  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  and  honor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  the  board. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sanunons, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Sammons,  former  publisher  of 
the  Journal,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Perkins  as  president 
and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Perkins’  son,  George  D. 
Perkins,  g^randson  of  the  late 
Geo.  D.  Perkins,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  in  1869,  replaced  his 
father  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  was  named  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  secretary  of  the 
company. 

• 

Fetleral  Mediator 
Joins  Publishers’  Staff 

Herbert  L.  Haber,  formerly  a 
commissioner  with  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  as  Executive  Assist¬ 
ant. 

Mr.  Haber  attended  Brooklyn 
College  and  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  obtained  his  law  degree 
at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Law  School.  He  has  been  with 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  for  13  years, 
first  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  served  as  Assistant  to  the 
General  Counsel  for  the  agency, 
and  since  1951  in  the  New  York 
City  office  as  Mediator.  In  the 
New  York  area  Mr.  Haber  has 
participated  in  more  than  1,000 
contract  negotiations,  including 
several  involving  the  Publishers’ 
Association. 

• 

Sias  Named  Editor, 

Sioux  Gly  Journal 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Erwin  D.  Sias  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  editor  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Willis  F.  Forbes,  who  has  been 
with  the  Journal  45  years  and 
has  been  managing  editor  since 
1946,  takes  over  the  new  position 
of  executive  editor.  Mr.  Forbes, 
64,  will  retire  soon. 

George  H.  Layton,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  succeeds  Mr.  Sias. 

for  August  5,  1961 


ASPIRING  sports  writor  Kim  Chapin  is  shown  with  turf  columnist  Tom 
O'Reilly  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  the  Aqueduct  Race  Track 
press  box.  Kim,  who  has  dona  some  sports  writing  for  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times,  his  hometown  paper,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Grantland 
Rice  Memorial  Scholarship  at  Vanderbilt  University.  The  grant,  valued 
at  $10,000  is  given  by  the  Thoroughbred  Racing  Association. 


Prize  Columnist 
For  Thinl  Time 

Toronto 

For  the  third  time,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  columnist  Mag¬ 
gie  Grant  has  won  a  first  place 
in  the  Canadian  Women’s  Press 
Club  contest  with  her  whimsical 
column  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
women’s  pages. 

• 

Martin  A.  Hurwitz,  reporter, 
Middletoum.  (Conn.)  Press  —  to 
the  U.  S.  Peace  Corps,  as  a 
teaching  assistant  in  English  in 
the  Philippines. 

*  *  « 

John  R.  Reynolds  III,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Free  Press,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  —  to  Martinsville  (Va.) 
Bulletin  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


James  Kopp,  copy  reader  and 
rewrite,  Grit,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
—  to  copydesk,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  Stephen  MacDonald, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regie ter- 
Tribune  —  to  copy  desk.  Her¬ 
ald.  Sally  Cambion,  society 
editor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  —  to  women’s  editor 
of  Broward  bureau  of  the  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  «  * 

E.  Joseph  Larson,  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  —  to  civil  service  appoint¬ 
ment  as  writer  for  the  USDA 
Soil  Conservation  Service  In¬ 
formation  Division,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

*  *  « 

Loretta  Volkman,  women’s 
section  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press  —  to 
women’s  editor,  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  News-Miner. 


Straightforward  advico  by  a  panol  of 
distinguished  experts  in  human  relations 

THE  FAMIY  COINCII 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Alma  Denny 

The  daily  advice  column  which  shows  both 
sides  of  every  grievance  and  the  opinion 
of  the  FAMILY  COUNCIL-three  clergymen, 
three  editors,  two  woman's  editors,  a  judge 
and  a  psychiatrist. 

Writs,  Wirs  or  FHoee 

BERERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATIOH 

250  Park  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.Y.  YUkon  6-7625 
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FOR  ARTS  SAKt— Some  women 
editors,  enjoying  a  day  at  the 
races  at  Aqu^uct,  stop  to  admire 
an  oil  painHng  (by  Robert  Roche) 
of  Man  O'  War,  the  king  of  horses 
of  his  era.  Left  to  right  are:  Mary 
B.  Hopkins,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capi¬ 
tal  Times;  Evelyn  Simpson,  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald;  Ivy  Coffey, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune;  Mary  Hayes, 
radio  station  WREB,  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  and  Nona  Greene,  of 
Ruder  ft  Rnn  public  relations  firm. 


Hogg  Joins  ANPA’s 
Chicago  Staff 

Chicago 

John  A.  Hogg,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee,  it 
was  announced  here  by  George 
N.  Dale,  chairman. 

Mr.  Hogg  had  previously 
served  the  labor  department  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  during  the 
period,  1956-57.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  holds  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  where  he  was  also 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  1950-55.  He  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  and  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian,  1953-55. 


WiLUAM  L.  Dulaney,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  publisher  of  14  week¬ 
lies  in  the  suburban  Chicago 
area  —  to  mass  media  specialist 
of  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Liberal  Education,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  Univer¬ 
sity  Park,  Pa.  He  will  also  serve 
as  an  instructor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

*  «  * 

David  Lehebr,  AP  staff  writer 
in  the  Pittsburg^i  Bureau  —  to 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  staff  of 
AP. 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTER  ON  60SS  PRESSES 


5  Given  Promotions 
On  Charleston  Papers 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Five  staff  promotions  have 
been  announced"  by  the  News 
and  Courier.  They  are: 

J.  Douglas  Donehue,  chief 
copy  editor — to  state  news 
editor. 

Edmund  D.  Campbell  Jr., 
assistant  city  editor — to  city 
editor. 

Eugene  J.  Oyler,  senior  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor — to  chief  copy 
editor. 

Norman  E.  Spell  Jr.,  an  assist¬ 
ant  on  the  city  desk — to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

Evan  Z.  Bussey,  sports  writer 
— to  sports  editor. 

• 

Louie  Mathis,  political  re¬ 
porter,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  — 
appointed  public  information  as¬ 
sistant  to  Sen.  Ralph  Yar¬ 
borough  (D-Tex.). 

*  *  * 

J.  Allan  Mbiath,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  TaUakassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  and  former 
promotion  manager,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  all  Broward  county  bu¬ 
reaus  by  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Broward  county  adjoins  the 
Greater  Miami  area. 


Hele.n  Mershon  —  to  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  as  reporter.  Her  husband, 
Andy  Mershon,  joined  the  staff 
in  July. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Bostwick,  former 
Associated  Press  man  in  Cleve¬ 
land  —  to  a  fulltime  lecturer 
in  journalism  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Ritz,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal  -  Courier  re¬ 
porter  —  to  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
News  reporter. 


Jones  to  Represent 
ANPA  with  ACEJ 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  succeeds  L.  N.  Bit- 
ner,  general  manager  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  executive 
managing  editor.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
has  been  appointed  alternate 
representative.  Mr.  Jones  was 
the  previous  alternate  repre¬ 
sentative. 


Obituary 


William  Emmett  Moran,  58, 
formerly  with  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  New  York 
World,  San  Francisco  Call,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Hawaii 
Hochi,  English-Japanese  daily 
in  Honolulu  from  1931  until 
World  War  II;  recently. 

*  *  « 

JuEL  Mosley,  61,  managing 
editor.  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
Southwest  Missourian;  July  24. 
He  was  with  the  daily  40  years, 
the  last  34  as  managing  ^itor. 
«  « 

Hannah  Danskin,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.) 
Enquirer,  and  once  with  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  New 
York  Tribune,  and  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle;  July  25. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Kennedy,  67,  once 
with  newspapers  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  New  York,  a  commentator 
with  NBC  and  ABC,  and  retired 
associated  editor  of  CoUiePs 
Magazine;  July  23. 


E.  Paul  Flaherty 
Of  Sunpapers  Dies 

Baltimore 

E.  Paul  Flaherty,  72,  treas¬ 
urer  of  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  was  fatally  stricken  at 
his  office  Saturday,  July  29.  He 
died  soon  after  at  Mercy 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Flaherty  joined  the  Sun- 
papers  in  1918  as  assistant  to 
the  late  Joseph  A.  Blondell.  He 
became  treasurer  in  1943.  He 
was  considered  the  unofficial 
historian  and  biographer  of  the 
Sunpapers. 


George  B.  Bolton,  59,  widely- 
known  typesetting  expert  and 
chief  machinist  for  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  July  24. 
He  had  devised  several  improve¬ 
ments  of  typecasting  machines 
and  was  regarded  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  modifying  equipment  for 
high-speed  operation. 


■ancisco  Call,  San  Sally  Lyons  Jones,  102,  first 
micle,  and  Hawaii  society  editor  of  the  Portland 
h-Japanese  daily  (Ore.)  Journal;  recently.  Mrs. 
from  1931  until  Jones,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
;  recently.  went  west  with  her  husband 

«  «  when  he  was  named  the  Jour- 

;y,  61,  managing  nal’s  city  editor.  He  died  in  1924. 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  ♦  *  ♦ 

saurian;  July  24.  Marjorie  Poole  Wiley,  64, 
he  daily  40  years,  formerly  on  newspapers  in 
managing  ^itor.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Honolulu,  Tok- 

♦  *  yo,  and  Bangkok,  and  the  wife  of 

vnskin,  formerly  Oon  C.  Wiley,  formerly  with  the 
icarsdale  (N.  Y.)  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News; 
I  once  with  the  July  21. 

(Mo.)  Star,  New  *  ♦  ♦ 

s,  and  Spokane  Hyland  L.  Hodgson,  69, 

riicle;  July  25.  former  advertising  agency  ex- 

*  *  ecutive,  and  the  son  of  a  former 

ennedy,  67,  once  partner  in  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
;rs  in  Poughkeep-  Times;  July  24.  He  was  formerly 
;.  Louis,  Chicago,  with  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son;  a 
k,  a  commentator  partner  in  J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.; 

ABC,  and  retired  and  vicepresident  and  director 
itor  of  CoUiePs  of  Ellin^n  &  Company  until 
y  23.  his  retirement  in  1955. 
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Weight  Controllers  Need  Sound  Advice  — 

Not  More  Fads! 


Obesity  Usually  Is  Symptomatic  Of  Disease  That  Needs  Treatment 


WO  Million  Pounds 
Of  Excess  Weight 

If  Americans  sometimes  look  tired  to  you,  just 
consider  that  we  are  carrying  around  some  400 
million  pounds  of  weight  (a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  !)  that  we  not  only  don’t  need  but  which,  life 
insurance  company  statistics  suggest,  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  shortening  our  life  span. 

Obesity,  often  the  symptom  of  psychological 
distress,  is  certainly  one  of  the  major  health  prob¬ 
lems  facing  Americans,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  note 
how  the  faddists  and  quacks,  as  well  as  many 
otherwise  respectable  purveyors  of  foods  and 
drugs,  have  jumped  onto  the  bandwagon  with 
nostrums  and  gadgets  that  do  an  amazingly  suc¬ 
cessful  job  of  lightening  pocketbooks  but  seldom 
accomplish  much  in  actual  body  weight  loss. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  weight  control,  but  this 
concern  should  be  based  on  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  what  medical  and  nutrition  scientists 
have  been  able  to  determine  as  being  proper  ap¬ 
proaches  to  solving  the  situation. 

Weight  Control  Is  A 
Lifetime  Task 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  food  habits  we 
develop  as  small  children  are  as  important  to 
future  weight  control  as  almost  any  other  factor. 
If  food  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  interaction  the  child  needs  with  members  of 
his  family,  then  he  is  acquiring  the  type  of  food 
habits  that  may  very  easily  lead  him  into  the 
obese  category  throughout  life.  It  will  be  doubly 
difficult  for  him  to  beat  the  weight  problem  later 
in  life  also. 

Food,  of  course,  is  much  more  than  stoking  the 
furnace  to  provide  immediate  energy.  In  all  socie¬ 
ties  certain  rituals  develop  around  food  consump¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  societies,  too,  in  which 
obesity  was  a  symbol  of  high  status  and  affiuence, 
and  doctors  in  this  country  still  find  some  traces 
of  this  kind  of  thinking  when  they  must  treat  in¬ 
fants  who  have  been  overstuffed  with  food  to 
make  them  fat. 

Mass  Media  Play  A 
Key  Information  Role 

In  a  study  of  consumer  attitudes  conducted.for 
the  American  Dairy  Association  in  the  spring  of 
1959,  Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc.,  reported  that 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
radio  and  television,  play  a  very  important  role 
in  providing  information  about  diets,  usually  for 
weight  reduction.  About  46%  of  the  total  national 
sample  of  adults  interviewed  indicated  they  had 
obtained  diet  information  from  non-professional 
sources.  Of  this  group  37%  reported  they  found 
their  information  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  that  22%  of  them  actually  took  some  diet 
action. 


In  the  case  of  radio  and  television  28%  of  the 
group  who  obtained  information  got  it  from  these 
media,  and  14%  took  some  action. 

This,  of  course,  reaffirms  the  importance  of 
the  mass  media  as  sources  of  health  and  food  in¬ 
formation.  This  also  stresses  the  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  the  media  must  assume  and 
practice  in  disseminating  health  and  diet  infor¬ 
mation. 

Faddists  And  Quacks 
Don’t  Help  Health 

Much  too  often  the  food  faddists  and  health 
quacks,  making  sensational  charges  of  one  kind  or 
another,  seem  to  be  far  more  successful  in  gaining 
attention  than  do  the  professionals  in  health  and 
medicine  and  nutrition  whose  advice  is  much  more 
cautious  and  not  nearly  so  dramatic.  The  mass 
media  can  help  the  American  people  avoid  the 
often-times  dangerous  advice  offered  by  the  quacks 
and  faddists  by  checking  sources  of  information 
more  closely. 

Weight  control  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  going 
on  a  crash  diet.  It  is  a  lifetime  project  and  should 
be  one  that  is  carefully  planned  with  the  ob^e 
person’s  physician  or  a  well  qualified  nutritionist. 
Frequently  the  psychological  problems  of  which 
the  obesity  is  a  symptom  must  be  solved  first. 
People  who  eat  to  satisfy  other  than  food  needs 
will  not  be  helped,  may,  indeed,  be  harmed,  if  they 
adopt  the  on-again,  off-again  crash  diets  which  are 
so  popular  in  the  mass  media. 

Building  Health  Is 
Everyone’s  Job 

Good  health  is  a  precious  possession  which  is 
available  to  most  of  us  if  we  will  follow*  certain 
rather  simple  rules.  Eating  a  well  balanced  diet 
that  contains  only  enough  Tories  to  supply  daily 
energy  needs  is  one  of  these  rather  simple  rales 
that  is  so  easily  violated.  However,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  more  people  could  be  influenced  to 
eat  properly  if  all  of  us — the  food  industry,  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  mass  m^ia — work  to¬ 
gether  to  explain  the  facts  and  avoid  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  profit  from  temporary  fads. 

Providing  people  unsound  diet  information  may 
attract  attention,  and  it  is  no 
crime  in  most  circumstances. 

However,  all  of  us  certainly 
should  let  our  consciences  be  our 
guide  and  ask:  will  this  promote 
good  health,  or  is  this  merely 
another  passing  fad  or  fancy  that 
will  probably  do  more  harm  than 
good? 

american  dairy  association 

Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Automation  Trends 
Discussed  By  Reidy 


By  Bob  Warner 

Recently  we  sought  out  John 
Reidy,  chief  photog^rapher  for 
the  New  York  Mirror,  to  find  out 
what  he  thinks  about  current 
automated  cameras  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment  and  whether  he 
believes  the  new  upsurge  of 
production  in  this  area  will  have 
any  great  impact  on  the  photo¬ 
journalism  field. 

Reidy  is  well  known  around 
the  country  as  an  expert  on 
photographic  and  darkroom 
techniques,  particularly  equip¬ 
ment.  He  writes  a  column  for 
U.S.  Camera  Magazine,  a  weekly 
amateur  column  for  his  own 
newspaper  and  a  technical  col¬ 
umn  on  new  equipment  for  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Magazine.  His  travels  take  him 
to  many  equipment  shows,  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  overseas.  Often¬ 
times,  he  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  new  equipment 
through  practical  tests  at  the 
Mirror. 

Our  first  question  to  Mr.  Reidy 
was  whether  he  felt  that  auto¬ 
mation  in  cameras  and  darkroom 
equipment  is  having  any  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  on  photojournalism. 
The  answer  came  in  two  parts: 
no,  for  cameras  and  yes,  regard¬ 
ing  the  darkroom: 

Amateur  Cameras 

“At  the  last  Photokina,”  Reidy 
said,  “there  was  a  lot  of  auto¬ 
mation  in  connection  with  auto¬ 
matic  exposure.  Now  I’m  sure 
that  all  this  is  designed  for  the 
amateur.  I  can’t  think  of  any 
one  of  those  cameras  that  would 
fit  the  professional  in  his  general 
work. 

“The  Rollei,  for  example, 
called  the  Rollei-Magic,  would 
not  be  a  camera  that  we  would 
use  on  the  Mirror  where  we  use 
standard  Rolleifiexes  and  where 
your  exposure  must  be  figured 
out. 

“The  other  cameras  are  all 
amateur-appeal  cameras ;  the 
type  that  you  would  aim  at  a 
subject  and  press  a  button  and 
that  would  give  you  automatic¬ 
ally  the  proper  exposure.  This 
would  not  work  for  professionals 
because,  very  often,  in  most  of 
these  models,  you  would  not  have 
control  over  the  shutter  speed. 
In  a  few  models  I’ve  seen  you 
have  some  control  over  shutter 
speed,  where  you  could  bring 
the  speed  up  if  the  light  per¬ 
mitted.  Therefore,  I  don’t  look 
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for  anything  along  the  line  of 
an  automatic  camera  of  this  type 
to  have  any  use  in  press  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  forseeable  future.” 

Photokina  Talk 


We  pointed  out  that  when  the 
November  Photokina  show  ended 
in  Germany  last  year,  both  Reidy 
and  James  Godbold,  director  of 
photography  at  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  wrote  articles  in  the 
NPP  magazine  reporting  on 
what  they  had  seen.  Without 
putting  any  time  evaluation  on 
it,  Godbold  apparently  felt  that 
amateurs  and  part-time  profes¬ 
sionals  would  benefit  most  from 
the  automatic  equipment  and 
that  in  time  they  would  be  taking 
as  perfectlv  exposed  pictures  as 
any  pro.  He  added  that  “unless 
a  news  photographer  can  prove 
that  his  product  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  boss’s  wife,  or  that 
press  photographv  is  something 
more  than  a  foot  race,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to 
justify  his  pay  check.” 

We  asked  Mr.  Reidy,  in  the 
light  of  the  eight  or  nine  months 
which  have  passed  since  Photo¬ 
kina,  just  when  he  thought  auto¬ 
mation  would  really  begin  to  af¬ 
fect  the  working  press  photog¬ 
rapher? 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  range 
it’s  going  to  be.”  he  answered. 
“I  don’t  know  whether  a  basic 
camera  that  some  manufacturer 
will  design  for  the  press  will 
incorporate  all  of  these  auto¬ 
matic  exposure  features,  because 
this  is  basically  what  Jim  was 
referring  to,  and  the  job  simply 
becomes  so  simple  that  you  just 
have  to  aim  it  at  a  scene,  push 
a  button  and  you  get  a  perfectly 
exposed  negative. 

“But  a  press  photographer’s 
job  doesn’t  end  there.  Therefore, 
Jim  says  that  if  and  when  the 
press  photographer  is  freed  from 
the  mechanical  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  camera  he  will  be 
able  to  devote  far  more  of  his 
effort  and  his  brain  to  really 
doing  an  outstanding  job  and 
naturally  doing  a  far,  far  better 
job  than  any  amateur  or 
housewife. 

“But  as  to  when  this  would 
happen,  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t 
think  Jim  worried  too  much 
about  when  it  was  going  to 
happen.  He  simply  said  that 
when  it  occurs,  photog^-aphers 


had  better  mend  their  fences 
and  do  a  much  better  job  than 
they’re  doing  now.” 

Darkroom  .Side 

What  about  the  darkroom  or 
processing  side  of  press  photog¬ 
raphy.  Is  there  anything  new 
here  that  will  affect  photogra¬ 
phers? 

“Yes,  I  think  so,”  Reidy 
replied.  “Presently  when  you 
set  up  a  photo  department,  you 
use  a  certain  number  of  rooms, 
depending  on  how  large  your 
staff  is.  In  these  rooms  there  is 
usually  a  negative  developing 
set  up  and  this  generally  will 
include  stainless  steel  sinks  or 
sinks  made  of  one  of  the  new 
plastics.  In  most  darkrooms 
today,  there  would  be  a  sink 
for  every  two  or  three  men  on 
the  staff. 

“I  visualize  a  time  when  all 
of  the  film  developing  can  be 
accomplished  without  the  use  of 
sinks.  At  the  Photokina,  several 
automatic  processors  were 
shown.  Oscar  Fisher’s  Process- 
All  Auto-Track,  for  example. 

“In  this  machine,  film  of  vari¬ 
ous  lengths  and  sizes  is  carried 
through  by  a  lead  bar  and  trans¬ 
ported  all  the  way  through  by 
an  endless  chain.  I  haven’t  seen 
the  machine  in  operation  but  I 
feel  that  basically  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  from  the 
previous  machine,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  leader  to  pull  the  film 
through  and  which  could  not 
take  short  lengths. 


John  Reidy 

aware  of  a  small  machine  that 
would  handle  about  ten  rolls  of 
35mm  or  about  five  rolls  of  120 
black-and-white  film,  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  solution — 
less  than  a  gallon — and  it’s  made 
by  the  Servatron  Corp.  in 
Detroit. 

“The  engineer  who  developed 
this  machine  is  Phil  Rosenberg. 
He  worked  on  the  system  of  not 
moving  the  film  but  having  it 
lie  in  Nikkor  reels  in  a  tank  and 
pumping  solutions  of  water  in 
and  out  of  the  single  tank,  pro¬ 
viding  agitation  by  pumping  and 
gravity  feed. 

Easy  Price  Tag 

‘This  Sei^'atron  machine  will 
sell  for  $375.  Now  if  a  man  con¬ 
templated  buying  a  $375  stain¬ 
less  steel  sink,  plus  some  extra 
money  for  the  temperature  unit, 
he  could  eliminate  the  sink, 
possibly  hold  the  temperature 
control  unit,  and  use  that  with 
a  very  small  table  that  would 
have  a  drain  in  it  and  this  unit 
could  sit  in  the  darkroom  and 
take  the  place  of  a  regular  sink. 

“He  would  then  be  having 
automatic  processing  and  per¬ 
fect  agitation.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we 
lack  now,  because  the  average 
press  photographer  takes  his 
film,  drops  it  into  the  developer 
and  walks  out  of  the  room.  I’m 
on  a  constant  campaign  to  get 
these  fellows  to  go  back  and 
agitate  the  film  every  minute. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  proper 
agitation  should  be  done  pos¬ 
sibly  five  seconds  in  every  30, 
and  this  means  that  the  man 
should  never  leave  the  room  but 
stay  there  all  the  time. 

“So  this  automatic  machine 
could  accomplish  several  things. 
It  could  cut  down  on  the  space 
required  for  a  photo  department. 
It  could  eliminate  the  need  for 
sinks  and  provide  perfect  agita¬ 
tion.  I  think  it’s  the  biggest  step 
forward  anybody  has  made  in 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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.Any  Film,  Every  Job 

“This  new  machine  could  take 
cutfilm,  short  or  long  lengths  of 
35mm,  short  lengths  of  120  film 
or  long  lengths  of  70mm.  And  it 
could  do  every  job  in  the  photo 
department.  It  could  take  the 
place  of  all  the  sinks.  A  photo 
department  like  ours  at  the 
Mirror  has  six  sinks  in  it.  You 
could  reduce  that  to  one  for  any 
special  developing,  and  get  rid 
of  the  other  five.  For  those 
photo  departments  which  are 
now  contemplating  any  new  set 
up,  I  see  no  necessity  at  this 
time  in  investing  a  lot  of  money 
in  sinks.  I  think  that  the  time  is 
coming  very  shortly  when  we 
will  be  able  to  use  automatic 
processors.” 

Mr.  Reidy  said  that  the 
immediate  problem  with  the 
Fisher  rig,  and  similar  machines 
which  have  already  been  devel¬ 
oped,  is  their  relatively  high  cost 
—  (the  Auto-Track  costs  $8,000) . 
The  average  newspaper,  which 
can  buy  a  simple  sink  for  any¬ 
where  up  to  $300,  is  going  to 
think  twice  before  investing  big 
money  in  this  type  of  equipment. 

“However,”  Reidy  continued, 
“for  some  time  now  I’ve  been 


How  much  health 
did  you  huy  today? 

Family  likes  and  dislikes  often  dictate  food 
purchases.  If  good  nutrition  were  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor,  our  meals  would  surely  pay 
off  in  better  physical  and  mental  health¬ 
less  fatigue,  more  energy  and  increased 
resistance  to  certain  illnesses. 

To  provide  good  meals  for  good  health, 
serve  a  wide  variety  of  foods— meat,  milk, 
vegetables,  fruits,  bread  and  cereals.  How¬ 
ever,  three  things  need  watching. 

1.  At  every  meal  serve  a  food  rich  in  protein. 
Children  need  it  for  growth;  adults  for  the 
body’s  upkeep.  Best  sources  are  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  milk,  cheese  and  ice  cream. 
Some  pointers  on  protein:  Less  costly  cuts 
of  meat  are  as  nourishing  as  higher  priced 
cuts.  Beans,  peas,  lentils  and  certain  cereals 
are  also  rich  in  protein. 

Everyone  needs  milk  for  both  protein 
and  calcium.  Three  to  four  glasses  daily  for 
children  and  teenagers.  Two  glasses  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  foods  for  adults.  Dry 
skim  milk  is  excellent  for  soups,  custards 
and  milk  drinks.  • 

2.  Serve  a  green  or  yellow  vegetable  every 
day.  They  supply  some  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  vitamins  and  minerals. 

3.  Serve  a  vitamin  C  food  every  day.  This 
vitamin  can’t  be  stored  in  the  body.  Citrus 
fruits— fresh,  frozen  or  canned— and  to¬ 
mato  juice,  or  fresh  or  canned  tomatoes 
are  good  sources. 

Most  of  us  could  improve  our  eating 
habits— especially  teenagers.  Many  teenage 
health  problems— poor  teeth,  blemished 
complexions,  fatigue  and  overweight- 
might  be  avoided  with  more  basic  foods 
and  less  sweet  and  fatty  foods. 

Advice  on  planning  varied,  well-balanced 
meals  is  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
booklet.  Food  for  the  Family. 


Metropolitan  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

A  MUTUAL  COMAANV  •  HOWM  OtflM^NCW  VOIIK— SMm  18M  •  HMd  Omc*-SAN  FAANCISCO^SIam  1901 
HMd  OHAWA^Smc*  1924  •  Om  1000  LocM  Oni«M  M  U.9.A.  end 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  40  years.  Metropolitan  Life 
has  sptonsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Metropwlitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
Editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
or  health  rep>orts  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Comp>any  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's 
health  and  safety. 


Automation  Trends 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

automatic  processing,  insofar  as 
the  darkroom  is  concerned.” 

Budgeting  Costs 

We  asked  Mr.  Reidy  what 
type  of  equipment  photo  depart¬ 
ment  managers  of  small  news¬ 
papers  can  acquire  today  to  fit  in 
with  their  tight  budgets? 

“You’re  asking  about  a  small 
paper  but  let’s  talk  about  the 
Mirror,”  he  replied.  “We’ve 
instituted  a  program  of  sub¬ 
stituting  twin  reflex  cameras  for 
4x5’s  and  naturally  rollfilm  for 
cutfilm  and  electronic  flash  for 
flashbulbs.  Since  its  inception 
this  program  has  been  saving 
the  Mirror  $1,100  a  month.  This 
is  on  a  25  man  staff. 

“The  saving  naturally  would 
be  far  less  with  a  small  staff, 
but  nevertheless  a  saving.  That’s 
number  one  to  improve  your 
operation:  go  to  small  cameras; 
mix  up  35mm  vnth  120  or  very 
often  you  could  even  go  to 
straight  35. 

“Let’s  say  you  use  only  35mm 
and  you  buy  this  automatic 
processor  which  will  develop  ten 
rolls  of  35mm  film.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  pretty  busy  bunch 
of  photographers  to  be  shooting 
on  any  given  story,  ten  rolls  of 
film.  So  all  of  that  film  could  be 
handled  in  this  processor  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  and 
with  perfect  processing.  It  could 
be  hung  up  to  dry  or  it  could 
possibly  be  used  with  a  drying 
solution  in  the  machine  as  the 
final  solution.” 

•  *  * 

Photographer  Blamed 
For  Race  Car  Deaths 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  dead  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  has  been  charged  in  a 
Florida  damage  suit  with 
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Expanding  ]Vealfh  Joins  Heublein 

Offers  ODDOrtunifieS  Richard  Bergstrom,  formerly 

with  IBM  Corp.’s  Data  Process- 
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I  Miss  Ruthe  C.  Butler,  form- 
I  erly  promotion  manager  for  New 
I  York’s  Empire  State  Building, 
rubiukad  /armighiiy  j  has  been  named  director  of 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8  advertising  and  public  relations 
15  HamRtoa  St..  Sydaey,  Aettralia  ,  of  Seaboard  World  Airlines,  Inc. 


causing  his  own  death  and  that 
of  the  racing  car  driver  whose 
car  killed  him. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Sebring, 
charges  that  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une  cameraman  George  Thomp¬ 
son,  23,  caused  the  death  of 
himself  and  driver  James 
Hughes  by  blocking  an  escape 
road  on  a  hairpin  turn  at  the 
Sebring  track  last  March  26. 
The  car  apparently  went  out  of 
control  and  struck  Thompson  as 
he  took  pictures  of  the  action. 

The  driver’s  widow,  Mrs. 
Louise  A.  Hughes,  named  the 
Tampa  Tribune  as  defendant, 
and  asked  a  jury  to  fix  damages. 

*  m  * 

Player’s  Apology 
And  Editor’s  Praise 

Cleveland 

Marvin  M.  Greene,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  photographer, 
recently  received  a  letter  from 
Johnny  Temple,  second  baseman 
of  the  Cleveland  Indians,  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  threatening  him  on 
the  field  while  he  was  photo¬ 
graphing  a  player  tussle  during 
a  game. 

'Temple  wrote :  “I  want  to  take 
time  out  rig^t  now  to  apologize 
to  you  for  my  actions  on  the 
field.  Sometimes  during  the  heat 
of  an  argument  we  do  things 
that  we’re  unaccountable  for  and 
today  was  just  that.  .  .  .” 

The  same  day  Greene  got  a 
note  from  Editor  Wright  Bryan, 
who  had  seen  the  sequence  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
while  he  was  visiting  there.  He 
congratulated  Greene  for  a  fine 
job. 

*  *  * 

Fined  for  Picture 

Sydney 

The  Sydney  Daily  Mirror  was 
fined  $560  for  publishing  the 
picture  of  a  murder  case  de¬ 
fendant  before  he  came  to  trial. 
The  picture  was  captioned  “man 
held — first  photo.”  This  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  hinder  the  normal 
administration  of  justice,  the 
court  ruled. 


WE'RE  HERE!— Over  the  last  weekend  the  offices  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  were  moved  from  the  Times  Tower  at  Times  Square  to  8S0 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  City's  newest  office  building,  between  51st 
and  52nd  Streets.  Our  phone  number  is  PLaza  2-7050  and  our  postal 
zone  is  New  York  22. 


Section  to  Focus  On  Central  City 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


FubUshmd  fmrtmigkily 


Washington  Editor  Ben  McKelway  said 
Civic,  business  and  pioliticai  the  section  would  “focus  at- 
leaders  from  the  Metropiolitan  tention  on  plans  for  future  de¬ 
area  gathered  at  the  Washing-  velopment  of  the  area  in  order 
ton  Star  recently  for  a  look  at  to  elicit  the  public  support  they 
a  projected  special  section  on  deserve.” 

“New  Washington”  to  be  dis-  Executive  Editor  Newbold 
tributed  on  Sept.  17.  Noyes  said  the  broad  idea  will 

The  section,  which  will  be  be  to  develop  “a  central  City  of 
shepherded  by  Feature  Editor  Washington  of  which  the  resi- 
William  Hill,  is  expected  to  con-  dents  can  be  fiercely  proud; 
tain  up  to  24  pages — eight  of  which  they  will  think  of  as 
which  will  carry  color  illustra-  every  Parisian  does  his  city  of 
tions.  An  over-run  of  100,000  Paris.” 

copies  is  planned  for  spiecial  jjj._  Xoyes’  portrait  included 
distribution.  such  things  as  sidewalk  cafes. 

Star  Publisher  Samuel  H.  new  bridges,  slum  clearance 
Kauffmann  said  the  section  will  projects  and  restoration  efforts, 
show  the  great  rebuilding  taking  a  stadium  and  a  theater, 
place  all  around  Washington.  Star  executives  were  cautious 
“People  have  not  caught  the  about  naming  any  “target”  date 
vision  of  what  is  happening;  for  the  wealth  of  improvements, 
they  haven’t  caught  the  spirit  One  said:  “Our  section  will  deal 
because  it  hasn’t  been  presented  only  with  the  probable  and  fore- 
to  them  in  one  dramatic  pack-  seeable.  We’re  not  going  wild  on 
age,”  Mr.  Kauffmann  said.  this  thing.” 
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Sunday  Edition 
Revamping  Tops 
5- Year  Program 

Springfield,  III. 

A  "third  newspaper”  has  made 
its  how  to  the  people  of  Spring- 
field  and  central  Illinois. 

The  newcomer,  the  State 
Joumal-Regiater,  replaces  the 
former  combined  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
the  Illinois  State  Register. 

The  new  publication,  with  its 
own  staff,  is  the  first  step  in 
what  Publisher  Jack  A.  Heintz 
describes  as  a  five-year  plan  of 
redevelopment  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers  published  in  this 
capital  city. 


Vermont  Daily 
Going  to  Offset 

Bennington,  Vt. 

Lawrence  K.  Miller,  president 
of  the  Banner  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  disclosed  plans  for  his 
67-year-old  newspaper  the  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner,  to  become  an 
offset  daily  by  November. 

An  offset  press,  with  capacity 
of  15,000  papers  an  hour,  will 
be  installed  in  October.  The  16- 
page  Goss  press  will  also  contain 
color  facilities. 

The  5,100-circulation  paper  is 
now  printed  on  a  second-hand, 
24-page  rotary  press. 

The  new  press  is  being 
acquired  in  conjunction  with  a 
$150,000  plant  alteration  pro¬ 
gram  which  began  in  December, 


1960,  when  Mr.  Miller,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle,  bought  the 
local  paper  from  the  Howe 
family  of  Bennington. 

• 

Oklahoman^s  Orbit 
To  Be  in  Rotogravue 

Oklahoma  City 
The  Daily  Oklahoman's  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  —  Orbit  —  will 
switch  from  letterpress  to  roto¬ 
gravure  printing  with  the  Oct. 
1  issue.  The  re-styled  magazine 
will  be  printed  on  the  Denver 
Post  roto  presses,  after  13  years 
as  a  loc^ly-edited  letterpress 
tabloid. 

Named  as  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  Ferdie  J,  Deering,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  and  a  long-time  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  magazine  field.  As¬ 
sisting  him  will  be  Elwin  Hat¬ 


field,  former  state  editor  for  the 
Oklahoman. 

Although  content  of  the  book 
will  remain  Oklahoma-oriented, 
format  will  be  heavier  on  photo 
features. 

• 

Lock  Haven  Elxpre»s 
Buys  Up  Neighbor 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

The  Jersey  Shore  Evening 
News  (circulation  about  2,000) 
has  been  sold  at  an  undisclosed 
price  to  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
Express  (circulation  9,500).  The 
communities  are  about  six  miles 
apart. 

Charles  F.  Ryan,  assistant 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Express,  will  become  general 
manager  of  the  Evening  News, 
succeeding  Lynn  S.  Bowes. 

The  Evening  News  editor, 
John  D.  Rasmussen,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Jersey  Shore  staff  stay. 


Planning  for  the  new  Sundr"- 
paper  began  nine  months  ag" 
The  first  issue  was  publishe*’ 
on  June  25. 

Sections  Added 

The  Sunday  paper  has  beer 
revamped  and  new  section r 
added.  Streamlining  makes  gen¬ 
erous  use  of  white  space  an'* 
harmonious  layout.  A  new  opp'' 
site-editorial  page  carries  art*- 
cles  in  depth  on  the  national 
state,  central  Illinois  and  loca' 
scenes. 

James  F.  Cox  Jr.,  executive 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  coor 
dinated  the  program  with  the 
cooperation  of  Wayne  Allen 
Sunday  editor;  Robert  L.  Wood? 
editor  of  the  Journal,  and  Jamer 
E.  Armstrong,  editor  of  the 
Register.  John  A.  Moser,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  has  worked  closely 
with  everyone  concerned. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  director  o' 
the  Copley  Editorial-Traininr 
Program  of  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  spent  several  weeks  i’- 
Springfield  working  with  the 
local  staff  on  gpving  the  paper  a 
"new  look.” 


Best-All  Day 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  adopted  a  new  slogan  on 
Page  One:  “Your  Best  News¬ 
paper — All  Day.” 


Com  Op*rat«d  KUwtIand*. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

12549  Shanmin  Way 
Na.  Hallyweod,  CaUf. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for 


UIITH  HIGH 

ciRcuinTion 


There’s  more  than  one  way 
to  touch  off  a  new  business 
renabsance  and  still  "pull  in 
the  reins”  on  rising  sales 
costs.  Whitlock  services  are 
meeting  this  stimulating  chal¬ 
lenge  with  dramatic  and  re¬ 
sponsible  consistency.  Year 
after  year  our  progranu  skill¬ 
fully  blend  imaginative  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  hard  facts  of 
increased  sales  for  a  growing 
list  of  the  nation’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspapers.  Want  all 
the  facts  on  how  to  "put  the 
spurs”  to  loping  home-de¬ 
livered  circulation  at  a  profit? 
. Simply  drop  us  a  line. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

BEHIND  THE  CONFERENCE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

When  one  considers  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Editors  (E&P,  July  29,  Page 
58),  two  factors  bwome  para¬ 
mount  in  its  birth,  growth  and 
ultimate  success.  One  is  an  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  second  is  a  man. 
The  former  promotes  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  Conference;  the  latter 
directs  and  mothers  it. 

The  institution  is  Southern 
Illinois  University,  an  oasis  of 
learning  covering  more  than 
2300  acres  of  land  in  a  coal 
mining  area  of  Southern  Illinois. 

The  man  is  Dr.  Howard  R. 
Long,  a  big,  powerful-looking 
ex-weekly  editor,  former  farmer, 
fierce  agitator  for  the  cause  of 
Community  Journalism,  and 
presently  chairman  of  SIU’s 
Department  of  Journalism. 

Community  JuurnaliHm 

The  two  joined  forces  around 
the  time  Community  Journalism 
was  breaking  out  of  its  stepchild- 
of -communications  mold;  to¬ 
gether  they  set  out  to  bring 
resnectability  to  it. 

SIU  was  established  at  Car- 
bondale  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  as  a  two-year  normal 
school,  and  stayed  that  way  until 
1907  when  it  became  a  four- 
year,  degree-granting  institu¬ 
tion.  In  1943,  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  changed  it  from  what  had 
been  in  theory  exclusively  a 
teacher-training  school  into  a 
university.  In  the  next  13  years 
a  number  of  graduate  schools 
were  added. 

The  original  components  of 
what  was  later  to  become  the 
School  of  Communications 
existed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  Denartment  of  English.  In 
1946,  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  organized  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  department  in  the  College 
of  Vocations  and  Professions. 
Speech  and  Journalism  were 
separated  from  the  college  as  a 
Division  of  Communications  in 
1953.  It  was  here  that  the  paths 
of  Southern  Illinois  University 
and  How’ard  R.  Long  were  to 
cross. 

At  the  time,  the  future  head 
of  SIU’s  Journalism  Department 
was  operating  a  1200-acre  farm 
in  Indiana. 

He  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1930, 
and  had  spent  four  years  with 
dailies  and  the  Associated  Press, 
before  settling  down  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Crane 
(Mo.)  Chronicle,  a  1000-circula- 
tion  weekly. 


An  Editor’s  Questions 

This  period  with  the  Chronicle 
churned  up  in  Howard  Long  a 
number  of  questions  he  wanted 
answered.  Why  didn’t  people 
listen  when  he  wrote  on  public 
affairs?  Why  did  certain  things 
in  his  newspaper  interest  his 
readers  while  other  things 
didn’t?  Why  weren’t  some  of  his 
ads  effective?  Why  would  some 
people  read  his  newspaper  while 
others  wouldn’t  touch  it? 

He  wrote  to  Frank  L.  Martin, 
then  dean  of  the  Journalism 
School  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  who  in  reply,  suggested 
that  Howard  Long  come  to 
Missouri  as  a  graduate  student 
to  find  some  of  the  answers  to 
his  questions. 

Howard  Long  did  just  that, 
only  to  learn  there  had  been  lit¬ 
tle  exploration  in  the  field  of 
Community  Journalism.  “I 
groped  from  one  department  to 
another,  and  finally  got  more 
good  out  of  Rural  Sociology 
than  anything  else,”  he  recalls. 
He  received  his  Masters  in 
Journalism  and  his  Ph.D  in 
Rural  Sociology. 

“I  still  didn’t  know  most  of 
the  answers,”  he  relates,  “but 
this  gave  me  some  of  the  tools, 
an  approach,  something  to  work 
with.” 

He  then  commenced  to  teach 
Community  Newspaper  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  “The  youngest  man 
on  the  staff  always  taught  Com¬ 
munity  Journalism,”  Dr.  Long 
recalls.  “Weekly  newspapers 
didn’t  command  the  respect  of 
the  dailies  and  there  was  a  lack 
of  prestige  in  teaching  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  the  instructor  became 
more  qualified,  he  went  on  to 
other  fields,  such  as  editorial 
writing.” 

Dr.  Long  became  the  first  head 
of  the  first  sequence  in  Commun¬ 
ity  Journalism  ever  accredited 
at  the  University  and  in  1948 
became  the  first  full  professor 
to  teach  it. 

PreKtt  Association 

Between  1942  and  1949  he 
also  took  on  the  job  as  manager 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  helped  develop  an 
advertising  program  for  the 
state’s  newspapers,  most  of  them 
weeklies.  In  seven  years  he  sold 
half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
advertising  for  association  mem¬ 
bers,  and  through  the  associa- 


on  small  newspapers.  “We 
weren’t  trying  to  cripple  them 
by  putting  them  into  a  mold,” 
Dr.  Long  relates,  “but  we  were 
out  to  improve  journalism  in 
Southern  Illinois.” 

These  goals,  seven  years  later, 
are  primarily  the  same,  although) 
the  scope  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  has  broadened  con¬ 
siderably.  (Graduate  work  ii 
now  available  in  the  department! 
of  Journalism,  Speech,  Speech 
Correction,  and  Theater,  and  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered 
in  Speech  Correction  and 
^  ^  Speech.) 

^  Spring  three  sequence! 

gained  accreditation — Adver- 
j'"  V'  Using,  News  Editorial,  and  Com- 

j  \  munity  Newspaper.  They  amply 

^  '  demonstrate  Dr.  Long’s  conten- 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long  tion  that  the  courses  at  SIU  are 

designed  to  prepare  the  student 
tion,  encouraged  the  University  not  only  for  the  general  field  of 
of  Missouri  to  launch  its  Lino-  journalism,  but  to  run  his  own 
type  School.  small  newspaper  if  he  so  desires. 

In  1950,  he  left  the  campus  for  Every  student  is  required  to 
the  barnyard,  when  the  family  take  a  course  in  photography 
responsibility  of  operating  the  and  typography.  He  learns  the 
farm  in  Indiana  fell  to  him.  fundamental  printing  operations. 
But  toward  the  end  of  1952,  type,  illustrations  and 

Howard  R.  Long  and  SIU  began  other  elements  of  layout  composi¬ 
te  walk  down  the  same  road.  He  tion  ;  he  gets  a  rourse  in 
was  getting  restless  for  the  old  beginning  photography,  where 
academic  life;  the  University  picture-taking  techniques  and 
was  looking  for  a  man  who  could  darkroom  procedures,  empha- 
develop  a  solid  program  that  sizing  the  camera  in  the  modem 
tied  in  with  the  needs  of  small  press,  are  taught, 
newspapers  in  its  area.  A  court-  Machines 

ship  began  and  in  1953  the 

wedding  of  the  man  and  the  Community  newspaper  majors 
university  took  place.  are  required  to  take  work  on  the 

In  the  spring  of  1955  the  Divi-  Linotype.  In  addition  to  Typog- 
sion  of  Communications  became  raphy,  there  are  courses  in 
the  School  of  Communications.  Composing  Machine  I  and 
On  July  1, 1957,  the  departments  where  elementary  keyboard 
of  Speech  and  Journalism  were  practice,  adjustments,  and  main- 
sub-divided  into  the  present  tenance  are  taught, 
departments  of  Journalism,  Other  courses  in  this  area  are 
Printing  and  Photography,  Press  Photography,  Advanced 
Radio-Television,  Speech,  Speech  Press  Photography  and  Staff 
Correction,  and  Theater.  Photography,  Community  News- 

The  program  into  which  paper.  Community  Newspaper 
Howard  R.  Long  plunged  was  to  Management  and  Community 
center  itself  in  an  area  of  three  Newspaper  Production. 
million  people  in  32  counties.  Community  Journalism  majors 
served  by  10  dailies  and  120  are  also  required  to  take  a 
weeklies.  Right  from  the  start  course  in  the  Law  of  Journalism. 
he  was  to  have  a  fine  working  Part  of  the  course  description 
relationship  with  the  Southern  Community  Newspaper,  found 
Illinois  Editorial  Ass<Kiation,  the  1960-1962  School  of  Corn- 
spokesman  for  most  of  these  . 

papers.  Editors  in  the  area  also  munications  Bulletin  sums  up 
encouraged  students  to  attend  n^uch  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
the  University,  and  supplied  Long  and  the  department  he 
summer  internships  for  them,  heads: 

Many  of  the  students  returned  The  small  newspaper  recog- 
to  these  papers  after  graduation,  nized  as  a  distinct  medium,  per- 
(The  majority  of  students  at  forming  a  specialized  function 
SIU  are  from  Illinois.) 

Primary  Aim  This  could  be  a  preamble  to 

The  broad  goal  of  the  Depart-  ^he  bylaws  of  the  International 
ment  was  to  train  students  to  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors, 
work  anywhere,  and  some  went  which  SIU  sponsors;  the  plat- 
onto  the  wire  services  and  the  form  of  Grass  Roots  Editor, 
big  dailies.  But  a  primary  aim  which  SIU  publishes;  or  the  bul- 
was  to  equip  graduates  to  serve  wark  of  the  long  range  goal  of 
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Work  or  Machines 


I  SIU’s  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  which  Dr.  Long  expresses 
this  way: 

“We  hope  some  day  to  become 
the  world  center  for  Community 
Journalism.” 

(Next  week:  Grass  Roots 
Editor.) 

mmmimmmmmmm.'--  -  'mmm 

THURSDATA 

SPICE  —  At  101,  Mrs.  Ida 
Hoisclaw  apparently  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  averaf!:e  claim  to  being: 
the  nation’s  oldest  newspaper¬ 
woman.  Mrs.  Hoisclaw,  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  widow,  still  writes  a  com¬ 
munity  column  for  the  weekly 
Shepherdsville  (Ky.)  Pioneer 
News.  She  writes  in  lonf^hand. 

“I’ve  seen  old  people  who  just 
sit  around  and  drool.  There’s  no 
sense  in  (getting:  old  and  useless. 
The  older  I  g:et  the  more  frivo¬ 
lous  I  jfet,”  she  said  recently. 

As  part  of  her  frivolity,  Mrs. 
Hoisclaw  said  she  tries  to  “spice 
up”  her  columns  about  the 
Hebron  Community. 

Examples  of  column  spice: 

“We  went  to  see  Dr.  Bates 
yesterday  and  the  sight  of  him 
helped  us.  He  is  a  gn^eat  physi¬ 
cian. 


“We  can  truly  say  what  is 
so  rare  as  a  good  day  in  June. 
We  thought  the  last  cold  spell 
was  ‘cotton  britches’  winter  and 
the  last,  but  —  more  follows. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Sat- 
terly  and  Paula  were  our  guests 
Friday.  Herbert  cut  our  grass, 
Ruth  wrote  a  letter  for  us,  and 
Paula  made  us  happy  with  her 
happiness.” 

• 

PEA  RIDGE,  ARK.  —  This 
historic.  Civil  War  battlefield 
area  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Edward  and  O.  F.  Bailey,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Becu- 
con,  launched  the  Pea  Ridge 
Argus,  July  26.  Tom  Osterloh, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the 
McDonald  County  Press  at  Noel, 
Mo.,  is  editor.  The  paper  started 
with  a  circulation  of  1,000. 

• 

Jack  Clarke  Moves 
To  Ford  Motors 

Ford  Motor  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Jack  W.  Clarke  as  Western  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  at  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Clarke  joined  the 
Ford  public  relations  stafi  in 
Dearborn  in  1946,  after  more 
than  20  years  on  editorial  staffs 
of  newspapers  in  Montana,  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio. 


Edward  P.  Doyle 
At  ^Britannica^ 

Chicago 

Edward  P.  Doyle,  formerly 
executive  editor  of  Chicago's 
American,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Inc.  He  will  have 
editorial  and  administrative 
supervision  over  the  company’s 
subsidiary  publications. 

• 

Newspaper  Increases 
Type  for  Seniors 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  will  use 
larger  type  for  its  news  about 
and  for  older  persons  on  its 
Golden  Days  Page.  The  type  to 
be  used  is  a  size  larger  than  the 
type  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
paper. 

• 

First  Heliport 

A  story  in  E&P,  July  8,  incor¬ 
rectly  gave  credit  to  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  newspapers  as  having  the 
first  heliport  atop  a  newspaper 
building  in  the  Southeast.  'The 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and 
Times  has  had  heliport  opera¬ 
tions  on  its  roof  since  the  new 
building  was  opened  last  Fall. 


Tliomas  O’Connell 
To  Travel  PR  Post 

Thomas  C.  O’Connell  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  man- 
agrer  of  Stephen  (Soerl  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  agency 
specializing  in  the  travel  and 
transportation  field.  A  former 
newspaperman,  Mr.  O’Connell 
has  served  in  the  New  York 
public  relations  departments  of 
Trans  World  Airlines,  the  Wen¬ 
dell  P.  Ck>lton  Company  and 
Cunnin^am  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

• 

Moves  ‘Downtown’ 

David  Breedon,  formerly  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  and  secretary  to  the 
NRMA  Downtown  Development 
Committee,  has  joined  National 
Downtown  Services,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  PR  director. 

To  Airlines  Post 

Richard  E.  Fisher,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  public  relations  for 
Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  relations  of  Northeast 
Airlines,  a  new  post. 


^rtcA 
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CIRCULATION 

HITS-THE-TOP! 

^  Consistent  circulation  gains  that 

\  reflect  a  market  that’s  going  ahead  ! 

(Monthly  Averaiies  for  May,  1950-196I) 


MAY 

OBSERVER-DISPATCH  (Evening) 
and 

UTICA  DAILY  PRESS  (Morning) 
(Combinod) 

,  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  (Sunday) 
ond 

UTICA  DAILY  PRESS  (Morning) 
(Combinod) 

66.926 

72,119 

1955 

70,961 

77,784 

1960 

73,800 

84,555 

1961 

74,740 

86,302 

You  can’t  find  a  better  buy  than  the  Utica  market  .  .  . 
,  over  300,000  eager  and  ready  to  buy  customers  .  .  . 

most  of  them  avid  readers  of  these  newspapers. 

And  wliat  a  buy  at  .30c  per  line  for  combination  insertions  —  (niorning  and  evening 
r  Sunday  with  Monday  morning).  For  further  information  on  the  Utica  market  write 
r  call  the  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  offices  listed  below. 

The  UTICA  OBSERVER  DISPATCH  The  UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 

(Evening  &  Sunday)  UTICA,  NEW  YORK  (Morning) 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  GANNETT  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
Oannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  offices  m; 

New  York  ^  Syracuse  ^  Chicago  ^  San  Francisco  #  Hartford  #  Detroit  #  Philadelphia 
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I  found  myself  walking:  down 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  ogling  the 
women  and  gazing  in  shop  win¬ 
dows  and  coveting  what  I  saw 
as  much  as  ever.  I  had  come  full 
circle,”  she  laughed,  “ — I  had 

_ _  j  .  j.  come  home.” 

warm,  understanding  person. 

Everybody  responds  to  this,”  a  * 

member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  Houston  Chronicle 
observed.  o  •  *  rk* 

Kaises  to  a  Uime 


Reporters  from  Abroad  Get 
Points  About  Racial  Story 


Helen  Thomas 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Atlanta  decided  eventually  on  an  indi- 
Southem  Negroes  object  to  vidual  basis.” 
being  called  “boy”  by  white  per-  The  foreign^  correspondents 
sons.  questioned  Atlanta  newsmen  on 

A  dozen  correspondents  of  the  racial  situation  at  a  session 
A  rirewoncs  t^aiity  HOUSTON,  Tex.  foreign  publications  on  a  visit  arranged  by  the  Southern 

“There’s  a  fireworks  quality  time  in  19  years  here  recently  were  given  this  Regional  Council,  an  agency 

to  her,  too,”  her  good  friend  Houston  Chronicle  has  in-  sidelight  on  the  feelings  of  working  for  better  race  rela- 
Eleni,  fashion  editor  of  the  creased  the  price  of  daily  news-  southern  Negroes.  They  were  tions.  The  visitors,  touring  under 

Washington  Evening  Star,  stand  copies.  Effective  Aug.  1,  told  by  a  Negro  newsman  that  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  came 

added.  ’  the  price  was  raised  from  5c  to  some  police  and  white  persons  here  from  Pittsburgh  for  a 

“She’s  always  surrounded  by  Sunday  edition  was  deliberately  use  the  word  “boy”  three-day  stay. 

‘alive  movements.’  She’s  rabid  from  20  to  25  cents,  to  a  Negro,  even  if  he  is  80,  in 

on  politics,  the  Algerian  prob-  Monthly  subscriptions  rose  from  an  effort  to  insult,  raneiiMs  unia  i 

lem — all  problems  of  the  Arab  to  $2.  Another  Negro  newsman  an-  Numerous  questions  were  put 

world.  But  she  likes  to  talk  •  swered  a  question  of  the  visitors  Atlanta’s  newsmen  in  a  ses- 

fashion,  too.  During  working  sa3dng  intermarriage  is  not  gion  in  which  it  was  agrreed  their 

hours  she’s  apt  to  go  around  Former  Columnist  the  main  objective  of  the  south-  names  would  be  off  the  record, 

with  that  harried  newspaper-  Handles  PR  for  TB  Negn^)’s  fight  for  desegrrega-  During  a  discussion  of  leader- 

woman’s  look-  but  in  after  hours  tion.  shin  in  the  desecrrecration  cam- 


llllllllHilillll^^  America,  he  is  called  Susbo, 

j,  which,  roughly  translated,  means 

ftlUlCOtC  “Quiet  One.” 


O  yndl 
entci 


entences 


— “A  little  over  a  month  ago 
we  offered  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  a  30-day  free  trial  ^ 
of  the  Ralph  McGill  column,”  ^ 
said  Ira  Emerich,  executive  vice-  i 
president,  the  Hall  Syndicate,  j 
“Twenty-nine  papers  accepted  « 
the  offer.  Three-tenths  of  this  j 
l^roup  bought  the  column  after  ] 
the  trial  period.”  ^ 

— Harry  C.  France,  “In¬ 
vestors’  Forum’’  columnist  ' 
(General  Features  Corporation),  • 
had  such  lartre  audiences  at  his  ' 
eijfht  Town  Hall  Forums  in  New  ^ 
York  last  winter  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  heinf:  increased  to  10, 
beftinninR  Oct.  11,  at  the  re-  ' 
quest  of  Dr.  Ormond  Drake, 
director  of  Town  Hall.  More 
than  1,000  adults  enrolled  for 
Mr.  France’s  Forums  this  year 
at  Town  Hall  and  in  Buffalo, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Ad  Cluh,  and  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.  “This  work  should 
be  done  in  100  cities  of 
America,”  declared  Mr.  France. 

— Stan  Delaplane,  Pulitzer 
Prize- winning  columnist 
(Chronicle  Features,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco),  has  siprned  with  McGraw- 
Hill  to  write  a  travel  guidebook 
to  the  Pacific  Basin.  The  hu¬ 
morous  travel  columnist  has  i 
traveled  40,000  miles  in  the  last  j 
12  months,  he  estimates. 

— Cabinet  work  is  the  off- 
time  hobby  of  Bruce  Horton, 
Iteneral  manager,  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des 
Moines.  His  latest  proud  crea- 
tion  is  a  seven-foot  teakwood ! 
and  marble  table  to  go  under 
a  picture  window,  in  the  building 
of  which  he  expertly  sawed  and  i 
finished  28  pieces  of  teakwood. , 
He  used  cheap  pine  for  patterns , 
to  make  sure  he  did  not  make  a 
mistake  with  the  expensive  ma¬ 
terial.  So  he’s  “Builder  Bruce” 
outside  the  syndicate  business 
as  well  as  in  it. 


— Irving  Phillips,  who  draws 
the  cartoon  panel  “The  Strange 
World  of  Mr.  Mum”  (Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate),  began  work  as  a  hoy  in 
Bloomington,  Wis.  “I  worked  on 
a  weekly  paper  there,  doing 
everything  but  operating  the 
Linotype,”  said  Mr.  Phillips.  “I 
set  ads,  ran  the  press,  sold  ads 
and  gathered  news.”  “Mr.  Mum” 
just  over  three  years  old,  now 
appears  all  over  the  IT.  S.  and  in 
South  Anyerica,  Italy,  South 
Africa  and  Monaco.  In  South 


Science  Publishinii' 

Firm  Appoints  2 

Chicago 

Two  former  newspapermen  — 
one  previously  active  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  and  the  other  in  the 
New  York  area  —  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  posts  at  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  Inc.,  educa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  Their  appointments 
were  announced  by  Lyle  M. 
Spencer,  president  of  SRA. 

Justin  M.  Fishbein,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  staff  member  for  10 
years,  has  been  named  assistant 
director  of  SRA’s  guidance  pub¬ 
lications  and  services  depart¬ 
ment.  A  1949  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Fishbein,  34, 
served  as  Springfield  bureau 
chief  and  as  reporter  with  the 
Chicago  daily  before  joining 
SRA  last  year. 

Frank  S.  Johnson  Jr.,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  and  reporter  with 
Garden  City  (N,  Y.)  Newsday 
from  1955  to  1959,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  news  director  and  as¬ 
sistant  information  director  at 
SRA,  succeeding  Mr.  Fishbein. 
Mr.  Johnson,  30,  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  The 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  and 
The  Daniel  and  Florence  Gug¬ 
genheim  foundations  in  New 
York  City  after  leaving  the 
Long  Island  daily. 


AT  ANDRE’S 

by  Sandy  Brier 


BELIEVE  me.  rT*S  NOTHINO 
PERSONAL,  OLENDA  .WE  HAP 
TO  CUT  OUR  CANASTA  OBOUP 
DOWN  TO  three  SO  WE  COULD 
ALL  HAVE  A  CHANCE  TO  TALK. . 

f.  n4i>Tlwiain«rin _ 

This  is  an  ad.  For  a  gem  of  a 
daily  panel.  Just  this  big;  It 
sparkles.  Men  love  it.  Women 
do,  too.  It’s  always  about  the 
other  girl.  For  samples,  write 

BELL 

229  W.  43rd  St. 

New  York  36 


an  honor  and 
a  challenge 


(American  Golltgt  ^PuUtc  ^Relatiotu  (^luociatioH 

1960-1961  (^lOarJ 

for 

^istin^uiskei  Sen)ice  to  ^ucation 

to 

^lie  ^Des  Ofloines  Register' 

anJ 

^ke  ^Des  Qfloines  ^ril  une 

^or  exemplary  concern  for  ktgker  eiucation  as 
I  expressed  through  accurate,  enterprising  netOs  coikrage 
I  and  enlightened,  thought-proOohirrg  editorial  treatment 
I  Speahing  out  rOith  courage  and  contHction,  these  netOs- 
[  papers  report,  interpret,  and  support  the  best  in  education 
I  ei>eryh>here,  in  a  tkrice  that  is  unii)ersallg  heard  and 
f  respected  ^^heir  generosity,  fairness  and  understanding 
I  estaUished  high  standards  rohich  might  lOell  he  emulated 
hgall  communication  media. 


^Deniftr,  GoloraJo 


^»lg  5, 19^ 


Editors  and  reporters  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  are  proud  of  this  tribute,  proud  these 
were  the  "first  newspapers  so  honored  since  the 
New  York  Times  in  1941. 

It's  regarded  as  both  a  recognition  of  past 
accomplishments  and  a  most  important  challenge 
to  future  performance. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 
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SYNDICATES 


Columns’  High  Costs 


I  Should  Be 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  writer  of 
the  nationally-syndicated,  three- 
times-a-week  newspaper  column 
entitled  “Everybody’s  Money,” 
on  his  recent  return  from  a  fact¬ 
finding  trip  to  England  and 
France,  talked  along  fresh  lines 
about  the  cost  of  producing  a 
column. 

“Six  trips  overseas,  personal 
visits  to  every  state  in  the 
Union  except  Alaska,  and  first¬ 
hand  contacts  with  outstanding 
personalities  in  government,  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  finance  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  part  of  the  over¬ 
head  cost  of  being  a  commenta¬ 
tor,”  Mr.  Rukeyser  said.  “This, 
of  course,  is  only  a  partial  and 
incomplete  cost  sheet.  For  the 
capacity  to  react  to  the  panor¬ 
ama  of  unfolding  events  on  the 
business  and  financial  scene  calls 
upon  the  sum  total  of  one’s  life¬ 
long  experiences,  including  the 
tuition  cost  of  acquiring  uni¬ 
versity  degrees.  (As  for  myself, 
I  got  my  master’s  degree  in 
economics  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  cuff,  for  taking 
courses  ‘for  free’  was  a  fringe 
benefit  which  accrued  to  me  in 
connection  with  my  teaching 
elementary  and  advanced 
courses  in  financial  writing  at 
Columbia  for  17  years.  This  led 
my  classmate,  M.  Lincoln  Schu¬ 
ster,  the  book  publisher  (who 
incidentally  published  the  first 


Deductible 

two  of  my  seven  books)  to  rib 
me  gently  for  spending  so  much 
time  and  effort  to  train  journa¬ 
listic  competitors.) 

Humans  Suffer 

“Human  beings  suffer  in  the 
competitive  world  from  squeam¬ 
ishness  toward  translating  their 
activity  into  the  sordid  terms  of 
the  cost  sheet.  Such  reluctance, 
for  example,  has  been  ruthlessly 
exploited  by  tax-hungry  politi¬ 
cians.  For  example,  in  the  primi¬ 
tive,  pre-reform  days  of  the 
1920’s,  human  beings  were  treat¬ 
ed  as  tenderly  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  productive 
machinery  and  factory  real  es¬ 
tate.  In  those  times,  the  taxing 
authorities  recognized  that,  like 
nuts  and  bolts,  human  beings 
also  wear  out  and  become  out¬ 
dated.  On  this  theory,  there  was 
an  earned  income  allowance  run¬ 
ning  up  to  25%.  This  amount 
was  arbitrarily  deducted  from 
net  taxable  income,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  the  equivalent  for  human 
beings  of  the  deductible  reserves 
for  depreciation,  depletion  and 
obsolescence  allowed  on  inani¬ 
mate  corporate  assets  (such  as 
machinery  and  buildings). 

“But,  what  with  deficit  finan¬ 
cing  in  depression  and  in  war, 
the  tax  eaters  gradually  whit¬ 
tled  down  this  earned  income 
allowance  on  income  from  per¬ 
sonal  services,  and  during  World 


World  beat  &  world  beater! 

Ed  Sullivan’s  beat  is  the  world.  He  personally 
covers  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Istanbul,  Athens,  Rome, 

West  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  London!  Reporting 
has  changed  since  he  began  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Port  Chester  Daily  Item — but  he  never  forgets  the 
essential  human  interest  in  his  column 

Little  Old  New  York 

Ed  knows  all  the  big  names  at  first  hand,  and  lots  of  little  ones.  ' 
He  gets  around  more  than  he  used  to,  but  he  doesn’t  high-hat  | 
the  homely  touch  .  .  .  doesn’t  lose  sight  of  the  small  items  j 
that  interest  readers!  Twice  a  week,  his  family  feature  reaches  ! 
all  ages,  both  sexes  .  .  .  gets  and  holds  readers!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  ... 

Chicago  Tribune  "New  Yorh  yew9 
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War  II  the  provision  lapsed,  and 
has  never  since  been  restored. 
Evidently  the  tax  reformers 
lost  their  road  map,  and  are  to¬ 
day  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  treating  machinery  more  ten¬ 
derly  than  human  beings. 

“Men  of  talent  get  exploited 
in  a  variety  of  ways  when  they 
appear  to  be  abov’e  the  laws  of 
the  market  place.  There  is  a 
widespread  illusion  that  it  takes 
nothing  out  of  a  man  to  bang 
out  a  column  or  make  a  speech. 
Will  Rogers  took  a  different 
view.  He  was  a  guest  at  a  small 
dinner  party  one  night.  The 
hostess,  calling  upon  him,  said: 
‘Mr.  Rogers,  you’re  so  witty, 
won’t  you  make  a  few  remarks.’ 
He  did  so — to  the  delight  of  the 
guests.  Next  day,  he  sent  the 
hostess  an  invoice  for  $3,000. 
The  hostess,  in  demurring,  wrote 
to  explain  that  this  was  not 
deemed  by  her  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  engagement,  and  that 
Rogers  was  called  upon  as  a 
social  guest.  Rogers  insisted  on 
payment,  pointing  out  that,  if 
he  were  really  a  guest,  Mrs. 
Rogers  would  have  been  included 
in  the  invitation. 

“Similarly,  friendship  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  pick  the  brains 
of  lawyers  and  doctors  without 
a  fee.  Meyer  Kurz,  head  of  a 
New  York  legal  and  accounting 
firm,  would  counter  when  so 
importuned,  ‘I  can’t  think  with¬ 
out  a  retainer.’  ” 

An  Idea  Is  Born 

Mr.  Rukeyser,  who  has  been 
much  in  the  news  as  president 
of  the  New  Rochelle  Board  of 
Education,  which  recently  ap¬ 
pealed  a  District  Court  finding 
that  a  bi-racial  school  in  a 
Negro  neighborhood  was  “segre¬ 
gated,”  points  out  that  the 
column  writer  has  difficulty  in 
conscientiously  separating  busi¬ 
ness  expenses  from  personal  ex¬ 
penses.  Sometimes  a  column 
idea  is  bom  in  a  theatre  at¬ 
tended  primarily  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  Likewise,  he  pointed  out 
that  at  resort  hotels  chance 
meetings  with  corporate  execu¬ 
tives  uncover  important  news 
leads. 

“The  column  writer,”  Mr. 
Rukeyser  pointed  out,  “is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  an  independent 
operator.  Even  if  he  deliberately 
wanted  to  close  his  ears  and  his 
eyes  after  five  eight-hour  days 
a  week,  it  would  be  impractical 
for  him  to  do  so.  Observing  life 
and  commenting  on  the  passing 
show  cannot  be  restricted  by 
‘wages  and  hours.’  ” 

Queried  about  tourism,  1961 
style,  Mr.  Rukeyser  said,  on  his 
recent  return  from  Europe,  “The 
changes  in  the  direction  of  pro¬ 
fessionalizing  the  travel  trade 
are  dramatized  by  differences 


observed  since  my  first  trip 
abroad  35  years  ago. 

Tourism  Grows 

“Tourism  has  become  a  big 
business,  and  economic  plannen 
in  various  governments  givi 
serious  attention  to  the  economic 
advantages  of  getting  precioui 
foreign  exchange  through  en¬ 
couraging  foreigners  to  view 
their  art  museums,  cathedrals 
and  other  sights.  These  intang¬ 
ible  magnets  for  tourists  are  an 
inexhaustible,  non-wasting  as¬ 
set. 

“As  contrasted  with  1926  when 
I  first  visited  the  continent, 
there  is  little  opportunity  this 
time  for  the  foreigner,  using 
alien  currency,  to  exploit  th* 
ignorance  of  local  merchants 
about  the  intricasies  of  foreign 
exchange.  Throughout  the  world, 
there  is  an  alertness  to  the  ex¬ 
change  problem,  and  the  for¬ 
eigner  no  longer  benefits,  as  in 
an  earlier  period,  from  economic 
ignorance  which  used  to  cause 
businessmen  to  swap  good  mer¬ 
chandise  for  bad  (depreciated) 
money.  In  the  post- World  War 
I  maximum  inflation  in  such 
countries  as  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  there  were  unsophisticated 
booms  as  superficial  merchants 
bared  their  shelves  of  valuable 
stocks  of  merchandise  in  ex¬ 
change  for  paper  money  fast 
shrinking  in  value.  This  does 
not  happen  now. 

“There  is  also  a  new  global 
trend  toward  standardization. 
The  new  conformity  is  symbo¬ 
lized  by  the  ready  availability 
of  ice  cream  cones  on  the  streets 
of  Paris.” 

*  «  * 

ARMY  LIFE 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  a  five- 
part  series  of  articles  (about 
750  words  each)  called  “You’re 
In  The  Army  Now!” 

The  series  is  designed  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  thousands  of  young 
men  now  being  called  up  for 
military  duty — and  to  their  par¬ 
ents.  It  tells  what  the  young 
draftee  can  expect  during  his 
first  days  of  barracks  life. 

The  articles  are  from  S.  Z. 
Cleaves  and  L.  T.  WertenbakeFs 
new  book,  “You  and  the  Armed 
Services”  (Simon  and  Schuster). 

• 

Emory  Appointed 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin 
has  appointed  Alan  S.  Emory 
as  its  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Emory  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  for  several  newspapers  in 
the  Capital  for  the  past  10 
years.  He  went  there  originally 
to  represent  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Times. 
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Lemont  Creates 
‘TV  Micro-Funnies’ 


By  Ray  Er^in 

Merging  his  love  of  writing 
and  drawing  with  a  subject  he 
knows  thoroughly,  George 
Lemont  has  created  “TV  Micro- 
Funnies,”  a  one-column  comic 
panel  to  be  introduced  Aug.  21 


Fvl 


MICRO¬ 

FUNNIES 


HfREWaARE-THeVER/ 
riR$r  AAARHAMS  TO  LAMP  ON 
EARTHf  BOV;  WIU.TMgy  BE 
^URPRI^BP  TO  SEE  US/" 

by  NEA  Special  Services  as  a 
companion  feature  to  “TV 
Scout.” 

The  panel  first  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News-Call  Bulletin. 

George  Lemont  is  a  versatile 
and  talented  young  San  Fran¬ 
ciscan  who  is  not  only  a  good 
gag  writer  and  cartoonist  but 
also  a  popular  comedian,  award¬ 
winning  television  and  radio 
personality  (who  writes  most  of 
his  own  material),  free-lance 
copy  writer,  and,  of  late,  a  by- 
lined  entertainment  columnist. 

Varied  Career 

He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
11,  is  married,  has  a  cat  and  a 
teen-aged  daughter  “who  makes 
an  appearance  now  and  again  to 
change  tennis  shoes  or  use  the 
telephone.”  When  he  left  Heald’s 
Engineering  College  in  San 
Francisco,  he  intended  to  become 
an  archiWt. 

“But  my  family  didn’t  go 


much  for  no  shoes  and  oleo¬ 
margarine,  so  I  worked  on  the 
side  as  a  design  and  detail 
draftsman,”  he  explained. 

George  went  into  television  in 
1949  as  a  commercial  announcer 
and  then  began  his  own  show, 
“Cartoon  Circus,”  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  draw,  among  other 
things.  He  won  the  North  Cali¬ 
fornia  Academy  of  TV  Arts  and 
Sciences  Award  for  that  show  in 
1951  and  in  1954  won  that  award 
for  his  “Fireman  Frank”  show. 
In  addition  to  many  variety  TV 
shows,  he  was  a  radio  disc  jockey 
for  several  years,  worked  as  a 
comic  in  numerous  nightclubs, 
and  free-lanced  as  a  copywriter 
for  advertising  agencies  and  TV 
film  producers. 

A  column  he  wrote  for  KGO- 
TV  for  the  last  year  appeared  in 
both  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner 
once  a  week. 

Loves  Cartooning 

“But,  since  cartooning  is  what 
I  always  wanted  to  do,  I  decided 
to  give  it  a  try,”  George  said. 
“Cartooning  and  writing  gags 
always  have  been  my  first  love. 
And,  like  they  always  say,  draw 
and  write  about  something  you 
know.” 

Here’s  what  Guy  Write  wrote 
in  a  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin  story  the  day  his  panel 
first  appeared  in  that  paper: 

“Several  times  when  I  was 
writing  a  radio-TV  column  I 
tried  to  do  a  piece  on  George 
Lemont.  I  never  finished  one. 
The  patter  of  most  comedians 
loses  a  great  deal  when  it’s 
reduced  to  cold  print.  Lemont’s 
was  the  other  way  around.  On 
paper  the  guy  sounded  hilarious. 
But  on  the  air  he  really  wasn’t 
that  funny,  and  I  couldn’t  figure 
out  why.  Now  the  puzzle  is 
solved.  George  has  a  cartoonist’s 
wit.  His  forte  is  the  one-line  gag, 
the  funny  caption  that’s  meant 
to  be  read  rather  than  heard. 
I  believe  you’ll  agree  when  you 
see  his  stuff.” 

“TV  Micro-Funnies”  is  de¬ 
signed,  of  course,  for  newspapers 
to  use  on  TV  pages  in  capital¬ 
izing  on  reader  interest  in  tele¬ 
vision.  The  panel’s  humor  is 
derived  from  poking  good- 
natured  fun  at  current  pro¬ 
grams,  popular  personalities, 
and  controversies. 


George  Lemont 

PRINCE  PHILIP 

Five  articles  on  Prince  Philip, 
under  title  of  “Philip  The  Con¬ 
troversial,”  by  Gordon  Langley 
Hall,  a  leading  authority  on  Bri¬ 
tain’s  royal  family,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  series  begins  Aug.  21  or 
anytime  thereafter.  Mr.  Hall, 
who  has  written  a  number  of 
books  about  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  discusses  many 
controversial  questions  about 
Prince  Philip,  admired,  idolized, 
criticized  husban  ’  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  II. 


THE  KENNEDY  ORCLE 

Portraits  in  depth  of  11  power¬ 
ful  men  in  “The  Kennedy  Circle” 
make  up  12  installments  to  be 
distributed  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  start¬ 
ing  Sept.  5. 

The  articles  about  President 
Kennedy’s  key  aides  will  be 
written  by  these  Washington 
correspondents:  David  Brinkley, 
NBC;  Alan  L.  Otten,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  David  Wise, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Mary  McGrory,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  Michael  J.  O’Neill, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Thomas 
B.  Ross,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times;  Elie  Abel,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Hugh  Sidney, 
Time-IAfe;  Ben  H,  Bagdikian, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  Don 
Oberdorfer,  Knight  Newspapers; 
Walter  Pincus,  News  Focus; 
Alan  E.  Adams,  McGraw-Hill; 
Carroll  Kilpatrick,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 


Trophies  to  Writers 

Dallas,  Tex. 

In  the  first  annual  Dallas 
Market  Center  Awards  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the 
home  furnishings  industry,  win¬ 
ners  included  Vera  Hahn,  fash¬ 
ion  editor  of  Home  furnishings 
Daily,  and  Jeanne  Barnes  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  They 
received  silver  bowl  trophies. 
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June  Newspaper  Linage— 32  Cities 

(Complied  by  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Mcacuremcnta) 

1961  1960  %  of  E&P 

•  Linage  Linage  1960  Index 

*  Total  Advertising 

June  .  236,522,000  250,556,000  94.4  99.1 

[•  May  .  249,310,531  273,696,536  91.1  94.9 

Year  to  date  . .  1,348,042,000  1,445,855,000  93.2  96.2 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
Th*  linage  tabulations  shown  har«  have 
baan  compiled  by  Madia  Racordr  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  June  ITil  Linages: 
•Includes  14.331  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
••Includes  31,174  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 
tincludas  S3.SS0  lines  THIS  WEEK. 

(Includes  4I.S82  lines  PARADE. 

{includes  81,108  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 


Total  advertising  linage  for 
the  month  of  June  as  measured 
in  52  cities  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  hit  236,522,000  lines,  off 
5.6%  from  the  250,556,000  lines 
clocked  in  June  of  1960.  For 
the  year  to  date,  total  linage 
was  off  6.8%. 

Financial  linage  for  June 
reached  4,992,000  lines  to  score 
a  4.1%  increase  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  All  other 
classifications  were  off  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Display,  5.5%;  Classified, 
5.8%;  Retail,  4.5%;  Department 
Store,  5.2%;  General,  1.3%;  and 
Automotive,  23.1%.  All  classi¬ 
fications  were  off  for  the  year 
to  date  with  the  exception  of 
Financial  which  was  up  6.3%. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


Display 

June  . 

May  . 

Year  to  date 


Classified 

June  . 

May  . 

Year  to  date 


Journal-H«r<ld-m 

Newt-*  . 

§N«wt-S  . 


Grand  Total 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Nawi-m  ....  1,737,000  l,8ll.2M 

•iRocky  Mt.  Nawi-S  .,.  333,53S  341,210 

Post-a  .  2,438,011  2,441,218 

tPo$t-S  .  740,521  785,133 

Grand  Total  .  5,241,083  5,384,107 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv,  includai:  Poit-a 
1141—2,438,011  (252,138). 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  .  425,041  758,275 

Tribuna-a  .  1,012,184  1,107,471 

tRagistar-S  .  447,514  501,104 

Grand  Total .  2,105,541  2.347,058 


Retail 

June  . 

May  . 

Year  to  date 


Department  Store 

June  . 

May  . 

Year  to  date  . . 


43,802,000 

52,918,444 

271,054,000 


General 

June  . 

May  . 

Year  to  date 

2,328,115  2,551,874 
855,540  981,417  Automotive 

3,184,475  3,541,411  June  . 

May  . 

N.  T.  Year  to  date 


Fraa  Pra«»-m  , 
§Froa  Pra»»-S 

Naws-a  . 

(•Naws-S  _ 

timas-a . 

Tima$-S  . 


AKRON.  OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-a 
IBaacon  Journal-S 


18,018,000 

18,274,109 

90,259,000 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  5,487,155  7,324,348 

NOTE;  Timas  last  publication  Novambar 
4.  1140. 

Part  run  adv.  includas;  Fraa  Prass-m 
1141—1,553,258  (154,807).  1140—1,580,022 

(182,514).  Fraa  Prass-S  1141—311,201  (20,- 
185).  1140—431,345  (77.203).  Nawt-a  1141- 
2,512,283  (105,380).  1140—2,435,484  (115,551). 
Naws-S  1141—1,030,405  (41,075).  Timas-a 
1140—1,244,143  (104,804). 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advartisar-m  .  387,711  448,152 

StarGaiaHa-a .  874,147  111.408 

••Talagram-S  .  231,712  254,075 

Grand  Total  .  1,415,470  1,702,435 


ALBANY, 

•*Knickarbockar-Naws-o 

Timas  Union-m  . 

•Timas  Union-S  . 


Financial 

June  . . 

May  . 

Year  to  date 


Grand  Total  .  3,404,454  3,471,425 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Knickar. 
bockar  Naws-a  1141—1,435,188  (321,511). 
1140—1,483,410  (210,474). 


Joumal-m 

§Journal-S 

Tribuna-a 


BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statasman-m  .  833,455  147,028 

••Statasman-S  .  175,434  171,251 

Grand  Total  .  1,001.011  1,124,271 

NOTE;  Statasman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


CHICAGO,  lU. 


Tribuna-m  _ 

Tribuna-S  . 

(Daily  Naws-a 
Amarican-a  . . . 
•Amarican-S  ., 
Sun-Timas-m  ., 
ISun-TTmas-S  .. 


Grand  Total 


Timas-m  . 

•Tlma*-S  . 

Harald-Post-a 


Constitution-m 

Joumal-a  . 

Journal  C 
Constitution-S 


Grand  Total  .  2,818,017  3,182,241 

ERIE.  PA. 

Naws-m  .  1,341,754  1,338,573 

Timas-a  .  1,333,044  1,380,711 

iTimas-Naws-S .  387,301  431,118 

Grand  Total  .  3,082,121  3,151,218 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Ragistar  Guard-a  .  1,247,240  1.327,378 

••Ragistar  Guard-S  ...  255,774  210,124 

Grand  Total .  1,503,014  1,418,304 


Grand  Total 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


.-MM  MM.  Ansarican-a 
Racord-m  .. 
•Advartisar-S 

Globa-a  _ 

920  111  Globa-m  . . . 
2I0.‘383  §Globa-S  ... 

_  Harald-m  ... 

,131,374  tHarald-S  .. 

Travalar-a  . . 


Grand  Total 


Enquirar-m  . 

fEnquirar-S  . 

Post  A  Timas-Star-a 

Grand  Total . 


Prass-m  . 
••Prass-S 


Grand  Total 


Plain  Daalar-m  .. 
tPlain  Daalar-S  .. 
Prau  and  Naws-a 


Grand  Total 


•Amarican-S 

Naws-Post-a 

Sun-m  . 

Sun-a  . 

tSun-S  . 


BUFFALO, 
Couriar  Exprass-m  .... 
f*Couriar  Exprass-S  ... 
(Evaning  Naws-a  . 

Grand  Total . 


I.^HL  1,138,053  . ‘ 

818  584  814  877  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Prass  and 

2  413  158  2  442  138  ^aws-a  1141-2,144,152  (184,421).  1140- 
•  •  "  3,135,114  (10,484). 

4,281,248  4,475,048 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

N.  J.  Dispatch-a  .  2,232,427  2,314,452 

N.  Y.  Couriar-Post-a  .  1,305,544  1,371,304  . .  ''iSni 

au  IS.T  I  enr  CItiian-Journal-m  .  177,545  111,770 

'329'479  na  w  .  7<.WI 

SW’m  w'Im  CHARLESTON.  W.  VA.  - 

■  Mail-a  .  1,008,901  1,088,274  Total  .  4,440,242  4,545,813 

:.3b4.797  2  2S0  039  .  ??5.474  1,0^,498 

§Gaz«tt**MaM‘S  .  314,300  300,102  DALLAS)  TEX 

1,037,458  Total . 2,472,074 

,873,704  1.817.840  Timas  Harald-a .  2,346.'2I5  2,53o!848 

750,010  738,145  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C.  •Timas  Harald-S .  571,040  417,021 

!, 444,084  3,473,443  obUrvar-m  ’!!!]!!”!!!  liaHSSO  ®rand  Total  .  5,715,455  4,174,420 

includas;  Naws-a  (Ohsarvar-S  .  534,171  543,112  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Timas 

140—1,817,840  (33.-  -  -  Harald-a  IHI— 2,345,215  (24,840).  1140  — 

Grand  Total  .  3,258,700  3,074,542  2,530,848  (40.2n). 


••Harald  Naws-a 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatta-m  _  1,141,11 

(Journal  Gaiatta-S  ....  508,03 

•Nows  Santinol-a  .  I,481.58i 


Grand  Total 


Nows-m 


Grand  Total  .  3,358,818 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Tolagram-m  .  981,435 

Star-Tolagram-a  .  1,812,383 

(Star-Talagram-S  .  545,127 

Prass-a  .  447,144 

•Prass-S  .  177,084 


Grand  Total 


Post-Harald-m 

Naws-a  . 

tNaws-S  . 


1940 


Mt  TribuB«-«  .  1,552,253  1,575,054  Arkanxt  Gaiatta-m 

•*Post-Tribun*-S  .  393,443  424,129  §ArkanM(  Gazatta-S 

Grand  Total  .  1,945,894  1,999,185  Grand  Total . 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


1,008,207  1,024,388 
329,271  298,485 


La  Patit  Journal-S  .  174,545  230,588  OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

-  -  Tr!buna-a  .  1,858,475  2,187,383 

Grand  Total  .  4,783,735  7,073,537  §Tribuna-S  .  484,700  741.114 


^  NOTE:  (•)  Includa.  WEEKEND  MAGA- 

^IrlC  iinAQ#. 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Saa  Nota)  704,324 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

752,928  Indapandant-m  .  1,994,489  2,078,480 


NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi-  §lndapondant  Prass- 


nation  with  Timas  Evaning.  Linaga  of  ona 
^ition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  givan. 


Talagram-S  .  409,515 


078  480  MUNCIE.  IND. 

Prass-a  .  871,894 

471,234  Star-m  .  885,821 


Prass-Talagram-a  .  1,948,074  2.I20,4U  "Star-S  .  244,823 


Grand  Total .  2,543,175  2,948,499 

tfOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Tribuna-a 
1941  —  1,858,475  (88,501).  1940  —  2,187,383 

(109,202). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


GRAND  RAFIDS,  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2,094,481  2,307,019 

tPrass-S  .  514,325  484,825 


Grand  Total .  4,554,080  4,870,382  6rand  ' 

307,019  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas;  Inda- 
484,825  pandant-m  1941-1,994,489  (  300,097).  1940— 

-  2,078,480  (  321,384).  Prass-Talagram-a  1941—  Bannar-a 


244,823  235,741  Oklahoman-m  .  l,l22,(jM 

,  Oklahoman-S  .  439,179 

2,002,538  1,953,731  Timas-a  .  1,304,848 


NASHVIUE.  TENN. 
.  1,440,444  1,490,194 


Grand  Total  .  2,8M,II3  3,047,130 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Timas-a 


Grand  Total  .  2,408,804  2,793,844  1,948,074  (300,097).  1940— 2,I20,4U  (321,384).  Tannauaan-m  .  1,501,238  1,470,247  1941  —  1,304,848  (153,037).  1940-1,375,472 


HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  LONG  ISLA 

Racord-a  .  2,004,450  .  Nawsday  Suffolk-a  ... 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  ineludas;  Raeord-a  Nawsday  Nassau-a  ... 
1941-2,004,450  (  58,332). 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

>uffolk-a .  2,104,104  2,138,410 

4assau-a .  2,351,734  2,372,444 


Tannassaan-S  .  494,349  547,773  (157,048). 

Grand  Total .  3,438,251  3,508,214 


HAMMOND.  IND.  DAMi.SAr  m  I  aaa  naa  l  ata  eae 

Times-a  .  1,385,222  1,374,712  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.  . eea'niT  ‘aai  ATr 

Timas-S  .  447,875  475,943  Ezaminar-m  .  1,808,924  1,882,493  o, 'iX.r  8  JouVnaY . 

-  -  •Examinar-S  .  804,948  985,779  el?""*'  an  ana 

Grand  Total  .  1,853.097  1,852,455  Timas-m  .  4,074,397  4,080,433  ^ouriar  »at .  . 

NOTE;  Timas  Evaning  publishad  5  days  tTimw-S  .  ?  Total  .  2,520,128  2,842,402 


_  j  T  *  .  .  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Grand  Total  .  4,457,840  4,510,854  Couriar-m .  437,238 


508,214  OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Harald 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,323,977  1,387,440 

524,180  tWorld-Harald-S  .  741,191  745,833 


.  1,385,222  1,374,712  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

.  447,875  475,943  Examinar-m  .  1,808,924  1,882,493 

-  -  ‘Examinar-S  .  804,948  985,779 

.  1,853.097  1,852.455  Timas-m  .  4,074,397  4,080,433 

vaning  publishad  5  days  (Timas-S  .  2,405,847  2,477,344 

Harald-Exprass-a  .  1,419,529  1,304,481 

Mirror-a  .  1,239,817  1,272,943 


HARRISBURG.  FA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,342,725  1,442,041 

SPatriot  Naws-S .  373,489  402,424 


Ragist'ar-S  ’ !!!!!!!  !  '554!oi7  441 ,877  T^al  . .  ... . .  2,045, IM  2 ,153  M3 

A  Journal  NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  m  combina- 

&uriar-Sat.  ...' .  80,809  .  ♦'»"  “"'t 

_  ona  adition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

Grand  Total  .  2,520,128  2,842,402  ORLANDO  FLA 

NOTE;  Journal  Couriar-m  and  Ragistar-a  SJar-a  . .'  2,045,925  2,027,235 


Grand  Total  .  I,7U,4I4  1,844,445  (848,024).  Timas-m  1941— 

1940—4,080,433  (472,408). 


-  -  publishad  5  days  a  waak  only.  Tha  Satur-  Santinal-m  .  2,045,92$  2,027,235 

Grand  Total  . 11,953,504  I2,M3,493  day  Journal-Couriar  and  Saturday  Ragistar  Santinal-S  .  479,478  753,278 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  ineludas;  timas-S  combinad  publieations  to  tha  Saturday  •  — 

1941—2,405,847  (842,841).  1940—2,477,344  Ragistar  8  Journal-Couriar  starting  Juna  Grand  Total  .  4,811,528  4,807,7a 

(848,024).  Timas-m  1941—4,074,397  (490,124).  10,  1941.  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  1941— 

719,134.  1940—485,431. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  979,277  1,091,844 

§Courant-S  .  710,555  744,940 


091,844  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

744,940  Couriar  Journal-m .  1,345,275  1,507,352 


2,ia,545  2,092,142  Couriar  Journal-S .  743,145 


Timas-a . 


NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

.  1,057,782  1,128,882 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Grand  Total  .  3,838,377  3,950,944 

Grand  Total . 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-a  .  3n.l44  428,978  LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  785,150 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII  “Sun-S  .  214,958 

Advartisar-m  .  1,003,472  785,573 

••Advartisar-S  .  3«,3I9  457,994  Grand  Total  . 

Star  Bullatin-a  .  1,537,824  1,591,251 

§Star  8ullatin-S  .  299,534  243,8a  LYNN,  h 

Grand  Total  .  3,181,149  3,078,444  MANCHESTI 

“Union  Laadar-d  _ 

HOUSTON.  TEX.  Naws-S  . 

Chroniela-a  .  2,443,434  2,484.387 

*Chroniela-S  .  844,842  904,895  Grand  Total  . 

Post-m  .  2.155,7a  2,171,334  NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  t 

tPost-S  .  434,039  443,194  tional  combination  v 

Prass-a  .  715,237  743,406  Monday  Union  Laadar. 


1,457,227  1,832,092  Timas-Picayuna-m  .  2,785,902  2,794,354 


_  .  -  .  .  (TimaS-PICayUna-S  .  B.ra.a..a 

Grand  Total .  3,745,447  4,l98,ai  ^  .  1,449,541  1,480,574 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,219,499 

§lndapandant-Star 
Naws-S  .  342,794 


838,232  Indapandant-m  .  I,l82,0a  1,159,813 


Grand  Total  .  5,070,993  5,115,142 


. .  '  -  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  .  1,002,108  1,020,797  Timas-m  . 


Grand  Total .  2,744,541  2,821,824 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 
Timas-a  .  907,482 


LYNN.  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  759,0a 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

“Union  Laadar-d  .  951,484 

Naws-S  .  195,028 


Grand  Total  .  I.ia.7l2  1,092,58! 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op' 


•  ’  ■  •  Timas-S  .  2,577,228  2,554,5a 

kSS.  Harald  Tribuna-m  .  1,020,794  943,414 

759,0a  802,274  (Harald  Tribuna-S .  4a.538  411,318 

„  U  Mirror-m  .  852.534  842,049 

’  aeJ  lli  avi  nt  Mirror-S  .  327,002  359,983 

ilenSa  Naws-m  .  1,723,435  1,804,229 

195,028  220,789  .  1,591,251  1,717,322 

■  i.<i  lit  I  not  r«r  Joumal  Amarican-a  ...  I,0a.l34  1,097,410 

•  1  'iJ  •  ‘Journal  Amarican-S  ..  343,525  3a,l7l 


554.5a  PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

943,414  Naws-a  .  470,340 

411,318  Joumal-m .  1,279,037 

M2,049  Naws-Journal-S  .  311.531 


Grand  Total  .  2,240,928 

PEORIA.  ILL. 


443,194  tional  combination  with  tha  following  pod.; 


Grand  Tofal  _  7  035  294  7  149  420  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas;  Chrini-  Commareial  Appaal-m  l,8K,835  I,842,a5 
cla-a  1941— 2,a3.434  (103.928).  1940— 2,4M.-  (Commareial  Appaal-S  a7,277 

387  (119.492).  Po$t-m  1941— 2.l5S,7a  (52.-  Prass-Seimitar-a  .  1,357,425 

998).  ^  . .  . ; 


Journal  AmarIcan-S  ..  343.52S  348,171  * 

Post-a  .  1,084,737  1,137,037  i  sax  cqi  i  aai  to 

ost-S  .  108,518  104,383  r  estU .  HIto 

Vorld  Talagram  »  Sun-a  1,220,477  1,279,854  .  ^ 

drjkoA  T/.S..I  le  nanaxn  le  xai  on  Srand  Total  .  1,837,519  1,927,854 

Grand  Total  —  — IS,0W.440  15,291,528  NOTE;  Joumal  Star  Morning  and  joumal 

NOTE:  Post  avaning  publishad  5  days  a  Star  Evaning  sold  in  eombination,  Linaga 


World  Talagram  E  Sun-a  1,220,477  1,279,854 
Grand  Total . 15,080,440  15,291,528 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Naws-a  .  1,714,515  1,843,090  Racord  Joumal 


Star-m  .  1,424,054  l,7a,905 

(Star-S  .  1,014,387  978,989 

Timas-a  .  893,034  934,934 

5Timas-S  .  273,175  270,704 


ass-Seimitar-a  .  1,357,425  1,434,258  waak  only.  of  only  oni 

T«».I  X  Bio  rn  .  nni  axa  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Mirror-m  — shown. 

Grand  Total  .  3,840,537  4,001,829  |y4|_852  534  (184.574).  1940—842.049  (148.- 

MERIDEN  CONN  4TT).  Mirror-S  1941—327,002  (104,745).  1940  I 

icord  Joumal  —359.983  (128.322).  Naws-m  1941—1,723,435  8ullatin-a 


of  only  ona  adition — Journal  Star  Evaning 


PHILANiPHIA.  PA. 

.  2,100,198  2,174,234 


(Saa  Nota)  .  930,719  904,143  (802,489).  1940— 1,804,229  (8a,945).  Naws-S  (‘Bullatin-S .  55l.a2 

978,W  NOTE:  Raeord  Morning  and  Journal  ^a-  1^41 — 1,591,251  ( 1 ,090.840) .  _  I940-— 1,717,322  Inquirar-m .  1,744,472  1,931,072 

934,934  ning  ara  sold  only  in  combination.  Linaga  (l,228,0a).  Joumal  Amarican-a  1941 — I,-  Inquirar-S  .  1,323,293  1,343,418 

270,704  of  ona  adition,  Racord  Morning  only  is  0a.l34  (115,009).  1940-1,097,410  (I38,8M).  Naws-a  .  918,953  I.Oa.284 

_  shown  journal  Amarican-S  1941— 343.5M  (59.200).  ■  - 

777  424  1940— 3a.l7l  (42,434)  World  Tal.  8  Sun-a  Grand  Total  .  4.4a.378  7,110,314 

MIAMI.  FLA.  1941-1,220,477  (247.084).  1940-1,279.854  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Bullatin-a 


Grand  Total  .  5,525,147  5,777,424 


Grand  Total  .  4.4a.378  7,110,314 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Bullatin-a 


JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  881,497 

§Clarion  Ladgar 

8  Naws-S .  331,800 

Daily  Naws-a .  784,942 

Stata  Timas-a .  450,982 

Stata  TImas-S  .  135,390 


MT  Ml  §Harald-S 
897,491  ... 


.  3,281,793  3,538,155  (249,954).  Split  run  adv.  ineludas:  Naws-m  1941 — 2,100,198  (  30,932).  Inquirar-m  1941 — 


.  1.149.2a  1,329,527  41,999.  Naws-S  104,338. 

.  1,070,803  1,145,515 

(Naws-S  .  3I4,MI  ai.949  wq,,,  .qu 


Grand  Total  .  5,814,517  4,435,  la  jlom 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Harald-m  S'-®"’ 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 


1941-3,281.793  (  34,573).  1940  —  3,538,155 


Grand  Total  ;^.xi  (a,a3).  Harald-S  I94I-1. 149,2a  (43,174). 

Grand  Total  .  2,584,431  2,749,355  |yto_|  ,329,527  (53,781). 


Grand  Total  . 


I.7a.472  (29.491).  1940—1,' 


ENS),  N.  Y.  PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

1.537.333  1,459,053  Rapublic-m  .  2,424,404  2.454,8a 

530,949  5U.782  (Rapublic-S  .  884,011  8I2.MI 

-  Gazatta-a  .  2,420,827  2,494,452 


2.0M.302  2,225,835 


Grand  Total  .  4.129.242  4,145,941 


Timas- Union-m 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


(TImas-Union-S  .  478,934 


2,149,100  2,314,911  Santinal-m  .  1,022,923  1,210,151 


‘Santinal-S  .  208,029 


Joumal-a  .  1,010,458  1,149,051  Journal-a  .  3,lll,a3  3,408.2a 

-  -  (Journal-S  .  I.3U.904  1,479,449 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,291,432  1,392,099  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

§Prass-S .  411,007  ai,009  Post-Gaz.  8  Sun-Tal.-m  1,374,379  1,437,279 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,147,370  l.2a,ai  ‘Post-Gaz.  8  Sun-Tal.-S  322,095  372.4a 

-  -  Prass-a  .  1,985,082  2,104,998 

Grand  Total  .  2,849,809  3,039,589  t^r«ss-S  .  S82,343  780.T43 


Grand  Total  .  3,858,494  4.l53,a3 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Joumal-a  .  I.IM.8I7  1,175.247 


Grand  Total .  5,709,301  4,359,243 

MINNIAPOUS.  MINN. 


is'713  I  ,  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Jarsay  Tribuna-m  .  1, 401, 2a  1,573,041 

11 1  1941— I.IU.8I7  (87.a7).  I9M  —  Star-a  .  2,342,9a  2.553.2a 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazatta-a  .  I,0a,947  1,141.793 

“GazaHa-S  .  154,757  IN.  151 


1.175.247  (ia.229). 

KANSAS  CITY,  140. 

S«r-a  .  I.4a.303 

LST*f-S .  875.232 

Timas-m  .  1,485,350 


(Tribuna-S  .  1,030,520  I.0I5.U7 

Grand  Total  .  4,974,708  5,141,894 

I, Ml, 574  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  1941 — 
8a,777  2.342.9a  (127,579).  l940-2.553,2a  (157.- 

1.747.753  429). 


i  .....  i  ...  ...  §‘Oragonian-S  — 
1,251,704  1.341.9a  Oragon  Joumal-a 


Grand  Total  .  4,443,919  4,89S.8M 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  1,753,078  1,787,099 


Grand  Total .  4,224,885  4,434.104 

KNOXVIUE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  599.350  573,172 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1,033,015  l.in,494 

§Naws-Santlnal-S  .  328,754  395,883 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  779,941 

§Baa-S .  203.383 

Grand  Total  .  983,3a 


NORFOLK.  VA 
Ladgar-Dispatch  8 

Portsmouth  Star-a _  1,703 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,043 

(Virginian-Pilot  8 
Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  TV 


1,703,490  1,995,005 
2,047,572  2.072.UI 


(Oragon  Journal-S 
Grand  Total  .... 


8M.2I4  79S.434 

1,099,233  1,147,214 


3,943,271  4,037,875 


072.MI  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  V. 

Joumal-a  .  977,708  I.042.0S2 

742,215  ••Journal-S  .  302,597  387,394 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 
tagla-Tribuna-a .  1,057,458 


599.350  573,172  .  '  ‘  Grand  Total .  4,525,743  4,829,881 

.  1,033,015  1,173,494  Grand  Total  .  983.3a  988,878  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludas:  Ladgar- 

328,754  395,883  Dispatch  8  Portsmouth  Star-a  1941 — 1,703,- 

-  -  MONTREAL.  CANADA  490  (  3S2.029).  1940—1,995,005  (a2.434). 

.  1,941,121  2,142.551  (‘Star-a  .  2.4a,094  2.408.Sa  Virginian-Pilot-m  1941-2,047.572  (274,514).  Journal-m  .  l.a^r.tja 

Gazatta-m  .  1,388,317  1.508.207  I948-2.072,UI  (2S4.40I).  Virginian-Pilot  8  (Journal-S  .  78S,2S7 

mass.  _  La  Prassa-a .  2,431,885  2.404.549  Portsnxouth  Star-S  1941—754.481  (152,347). 

.  1,057,458  970,795  La  Patria-S  .  92,892  119,427  1940—742,215  (154,293). 


.  I.2M.305  1.429,4a 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,777,435 

Journal-m  .  1,457,334 


119,427  1940—742,215  (154,293). 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  5,  1961 


.  4,020,228  3.8S3.9M 
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I’*'  i’«>  ADVERTISING 

TORONTO,  CANADA  LINAGE  SERVICE 

Glob*  t  Mail-m .  1,570,313  l,5K,M« 

t»T«l«gram-«  .  2,473,00*  2,530,524  l»*l 

Star-.  .  2,*35,*2i  2,701,255 

Star-w  .  51,830  72,723  iLUIFlILD,  W.  ¥A. 

_ : —  : —  T.lagraph-m  .  457,122 

Grand  Total  .  4,737,777  4,840,  IN  T.I.qraph-S  .  150,422 

NOTE:  (•)  lnelud.»  WEEKEND  MAGA-  ^  ^  ,  ,  ,  —  •  - 

ZINE  linaga.  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Tala-  Grand  Total  •  •  ■  ■  ' 

gram-*  1441—2,473,004  (73,4*2).  14*0—  Ineludai  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,545 
2,530,524  (75,415).  j 


PA.  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

1,124,404  1,2*2,544  Eaprwi-m  .  1,354,744  1,370,347 

2*7,470  247,721  t&ipr*t$-N*w$-S  .  5*4,748  *01,870 

"  — ■  ■  -  Expr*ss-N*ws-Sat  .  244,428  344,510 

1,344,07*  1,510,320  Nawt-a  .  1,432,448  1,444,411 

and  Timat  Mom-  Light-*  .  1,718,747  1,822,132 

n.  Linag*  of  on*  •Light-S  .  544,005  400,517 

is  shown.  *  - 

Grand  Total  .  4,114,845  4,343,487 

NOTE:  Exprass  Morning  and  Naws  Eva- 
i  74*477  I  411  005  publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

I:  cuf. 

1,412,502  1,851,384 
812,447  441,244 

2,415,121  2,531,407 

Grand  Total  .  5,140,120  5,344,257 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  1,785,020  1,543,527 

tChronicla-S .  *52,407  *24,474 

Examin*r-m  .  2,070,874  2,143,322 

*Examin*r-S  .  875,14*  401,452 

Naws-Call-Bullatin-a  ...  1,132.250  1,227,170 

Grand  Total  .  4,515,452  4,515,450 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Chronl- 
cl*-m  1441-1,785.020  (50,041).  1440-1,543,- 
527  (44,478).  Chronicl*-S  19*0  -  424,474 
(4.750). 

.  .  ..  SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

1.002,54*  1,053,409  Marcury-m  .  2,175,297  2,011,225 

325,143  352.5M  Naws-a  . 2,0W.093  2,035,384 

983,115  1,094,295  §M*rcury-N*ws-S  .  443,518  449,814 

2,310,874  2.500.240  Grand  Total  .  4,848.9W  4.444,423 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Marcury-m 
14*1-2,175.297  (  34.5*3).  1940  -  2,011,225 

(42,174).  Naws-a  1941— 2,0M.093  (  34,543). 

1940—2,035,384  (42.174). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

4,359.953  4,47I,3M  1.132,441  1,100,041  Total 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

I.235.2N  1,2*1,041  WAS 

873,3*0  879,824  Naws-a  . 

_  Po$t-m . 

2,IM,*48  2,140,8*5  §*Po$t-S  . 

Star-e  . 

I  tStar-S  . 

'938, ‘833  1,104,057 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

*nc*r-m  ...  1,304,851  1.344,954 

g*nc*r-S  ...  414,489  404.739 

.  1,874,094  2,103,225 

.  *77,929  711,485 


Naws  Laadar-a  ... 
Timas  Dispatch-m 
(Timas  Dispatch-S 

Grand  Total  .... 


TRENTON, 

Evaning  Timas-a  . 

••Timas  Adv*rtis*r-S  . 
Tr*ntonian-m  . 


Union-m  . . 
|Union-S  . 
•Tribuna-a 


Grand  Total  .  2,395,325  2,549,481 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only. 


RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 
Prass-Entarprisa 

(Saa  Not*)  .  1,341,043  1,345,890 

iPr*ss-Ent*rpris*-S .  334,022  283,424 

Grand  Total .  I.497,M5  1,449,314 

NOTE:  Prass-Entarprisa  Morning  •  Wa¬ 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  Th*  Full- 
Run  Linag*  shown  abova  Is  that  of  only 
on*  adition  (Prass-Entarprisa-Morning). 
Part  run  adv.  includas:  Prass-Entarprfs* 
1941  —  1,341.043  (39,998).  1940—1.345.890 

(37.197). 


Grand  Total  .  2J  43.49S  2,12 

Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  13,442 
(1941);  20.5N  linas  (1940). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Harald-a .  812,442  ... 

N*ws-Tribun*-m .  590,183  ... 

N*ws-Tribun*-S  .  375,4M  ... 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Racord  (Saa  Not*)  ....  1,112,173  1,094,927 
NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Timas- 
Racord  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linag*  of  on*  adition  (Racord  Morning) 
is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  1,778,253  . 

1940  figuras  from  Madia  Racords. 

I.MI.'IOO  j;7l0;W  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

399  840  481  447  Post-Journal-*  .  974,440  1,054,702 

_ : _  _ : _  Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,545  linas 

3,595,905  3,949,323  (19*1);  34,881  linas  (19*0). 

LAS  VEGAS.  NEV. 

NavadaSun-m .  1,141,479  1,037,799 

Navada  Sun-S  .  231,437  I88.2S0 

Grand  Total  .  1,392,914  1,224,049 

MONROE.  LA. 

1,278,044  1,304,087  World-m  .  784,885  824,854 

-  -  World-S  .  234,942  241,009 

2,412,254  2,728,428  Naws-Star-a  .  788,904  824,525 


TULSA.  OKLA. 


Tribuna-a 

World-m 

World-S 


Tim*s-m  . 

§Tim*s-S . 

World-Naws-a 


Grand  Total 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  841,103  842,303 


Grand  Total 


UTICA, 

Obsarvar  Dispatch-*  . , 
••Obsarver  Dispatch-S. 
Prass-m  . 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Damocrat  4  Chronicla-m  l,575,4M  1,403,879 
tDamocrat  4  Chronicl*-S  823,140  792,940 

Timas  Union-*  .  1,941,104  2,074,541 

Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


El  Diario  Da 
Nuava  York-m 
El  Diario  Da 
Nuava  York-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  343,749  352,422 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

dur-a  .  1,031,430  1,150,410 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

1597  359  1  444  588  Call-m  .  835,502  872,135 

■  '  Naws-a  .  1,192,450  1,211,333 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  Grand  Total  .  2,027,952  2,083,448 

GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

imaronack  Timas-a  . .  772,743  815,475  QUINCY,  MASS. 

lunt  Varnon  Argus-a  883,744  950,477  Patriot  Ladgar-a .  828,577  913,832 

w  Rochalla 

tandard-Star-a .  949,080  1,020,198  SCRANTON.  PA. 

sinino  Citiian-  Tribun*-m  413,220  445,525 

lagistar-a  .  798,371  804,312  Scrantonian-S .  294,432  311,270 

ikskill  Star-* .  708,141  *94,378  -  - 

rt  Chastar  Itam-a  ...  952,354  980,804  Grand  Total  .  709,452  774,795 

rrytown  Naws-a  .  774,349  818,928  Includas  PARADE  41,890  linas  (1941); 

nkars  Herald  45,547  linas  (1940). 

ltat*sman-e  .  1,033,054  1,113,712 

lit*  Plains  Raportar  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

lispatch-a  .  1,128,385  1,141,418  Racord-m  .  544,342  438,431 

ckland  Journal  Naws-a  813,040  490,137  Timas-Laadar-a  .  954,203  1,117,355 

- —  - - -  lnd*p*nd*nt-S .  497,971  514,187 

Grand  Total  .  2,018,534  2,271,973 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,545  linas 
(1941);  34,881  linas  (1940). 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-*  .  1,257,180  1,329,792 

•R*publican-S  .  340,179  334,794 

Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Journal-* 
Tim*s-m 
Tim*s-S  . 


Grand  Total .  3,441,495  4,015,448 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 


Grand  Total 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
Globa-D*mocrat-m  ...  1,419,885 
(•Globa-Damocrat-S  ...  392,418 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,128,287 

SPost-Dispatch-S  .  1,073,824 

Grand  Total  .  5,014,414 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ineludai 
D*mocrat-m  1941—1,419,885  (305,1 
-1,323,710  (185,504). 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

.  1,519,7*7  1,5*7,849 

.  521,17*  583,801 


Tribuna-a 

Tribun*-S 


Grand  Total 


Spok*sman-R*view-m 
tSpok*sman-R*vi*w-S 
Chronicle-*  . 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total .  2,331,959  2,503,208  WICHITA  KANS 

Baacon-a .  930,224 

STOCKTON.  CALIF.  Baacon-S .  255:949 

Record  *  .  1,353,312  1,5*8,534  Eagl*-m  .  1,331,432  1,444,937 

Eagle  and  Beacon-*  ...  1,217,989  1,228,334 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  (Eagl*  and  Baacon-S  ..  444,137  414,722 

.  1,478,51*  1,905,417  -  - 

544,499  574,532  Grand  Total  .  3,193,558  4,274,144 

1,072,442  1,134,581  NOTE:  Eagle  purchased  Beacon  affactiv* 
275,347  324,409  September  24,  1940. 


Pioneer  Prass-m 
•Pioneer  Pr*ss-S 
Dispatch-*  _ 


FIGLRES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a .  320,222  411 

Am*rican-N*ws-S  .  124,504  151 

Grand  Total  .  444,724  541 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-*  .  975.401  1,09! 


Grand  Total  .  3,401,303  4,002,051 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  19*1 —  _ 

1.797,440  (124,001).  1940-1.994.457  (138,202).  Harald-Journal-a  . 

|•H*rald-Am*rican-S 

Post-Standard-m _ 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.  fPost-Standard-S  ... 

•Indapandant-a  .  579,527  442.102 

••Indapandant-S  .  234,445  307,414  Grand  Total  . 

Timas-m  .  2,093,790  2,253,848 

.  5M.54*  589,031  TACOMA.  WASH. 

wnre  N*ws-Tribun*-S  .  371,5 

NOTE.  (•)  Published  5  days  a  waak  only.  _ 

Grand  Total  .  1,804,3 

SALEM.  ORE.  «  a 

Oregon  Stat*sman-m  . .  834,470  884,284  -  ..  TAMrA, 

••Oregon  Statesman  s  .  237,4*7  291,3*4  . 

Capital  Joumal-a  .  946,098  1.078,880  .  718,0 

.  .  '  ••Tima$-a  .  1,172,1 

.  *  *■*«■**>  Grand  Total  . 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Tribuna-m  .  1,844,544  1,889,252  •Timas-m  .  411,552  715,389 

tTribuna-S  .  541,211  594,428  Blada-a  .  1,791,143  1.897.972  YOUl 

Dasarat  Naws  Blada-S  .  731,881  870,430  Vindicator-*  . 

Talagram-a  .  1,824,705  1,953,503  -  -  §Vindic*tor-S 

-  -  Grand  Total  3,134,594  3,483,791 

Grand  Total  .  4,252,440  4,439,383  NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only.  Grand  Total 


WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,185,^ 

Santinal-a  .  1,109,775 

Journal  t  Santinal-S  ..  354,871 


Grand  Total .  2,452,444  2,553,714 

NOTE:  Santinal  Evaning  1940  Figuras  sup¬ 
plied  by  publisher. 


Post-Crascant-a .  1,471,174 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  S  Naws-a  .  844,234 

Enquirer  t  N*ws-S  -  220,815 

Grand  Total  .  1,085,049 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

T*l*gram-S  .  509,470  555,032 

T*l*gram-m  .  959,415  957,489 

GaiaHa-a  .  1,298,120  1,294,142 


CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSIORO, 

lU. 

Swithern  tll!no>Mn-«  ..  459,704  501,254 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  104,492  113,540 

Grand  Total .  544,394  414,824 

Dots  not  includo  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URRANA,  ILL. 

Couritr-o  .  770,378  714,124 

Couritr-S  .  258,450  197,244 


NORRISTOWN.  PA. 
Tlmof-Horold-o  .  771,492 


NORTH  PLATTE.  NEIR. 
ToUgraph-lullotin-o  ...  583,201 


LONDON.  ONT. 

7^2134  Froo  Prtis-mo .  I, ^,213  1,818,451 

MEDICINE  HAT.  ALTA. 

589,820  . 


Plant  Urged 
As  Monument 


OGDEN.  UTAH  __  OTTAWA.  OW. 

SUfKi«rd-Eiamin*r-«  I  OM  142  994  284  Cmx«n-«  .  I.948.IS7  1.884.477 

StlJSIId-BlImlnrr.S  "i  Sioim  wjlO  ,  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  A  COM- 

_  __1_  1C  Soctlon. 

Grand  Total  .  1,240,950  1,244,194  '■•P''?'*:*  •.<K>’,400 


Grand  Total .  1,029,028 


CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 
GaitHt-a .  444,447 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Dtmocrat-m  .  854,100  844,724 

ritiMS-t  .  1,047,454  1,184,990 

Times-Dtmocrat-S  .  307,734  374,904 


-  Includtt  FAMILY  WEEKLY  00,000  lints 

911,372  (1941);  00,000  lints  (1940). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

720,842  Dtrriek-m  .  552,541  592,474 

Ntws-Htrald-a .  452,091  474,544 


Includes  PERSPECTIVES. 


TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
LeNouvalllsta-t  .  759,588 


VANCOUVER.  R.  C. 

.  2,332,514  2,544,824 


Carson  City,  Nev. 
884,477  A  move  to  preserve  the  plant 
COM-  Qf  Eureka  (Nev.)  Sentinel 
009,400  as  a  memorial  to  the  early 
printers  and  newspapermen  who 
chronicled  the  early  mining 
*•5.'*^  boom  is  stymied  by  a  scarcity 
of  cash. 

544,824  The  square,  two-story  build- 


Grand  Total .  1,004,432  1,049,218  '*7nc"ud«  WEEKEND 'mAGAZ?NE'*H,'W  >*11?  has  nOW  WOn  recognition 


mas-Dtmocrat-S  .  307,734  374,904  PADUCAH.  KY. 

.  .  -  Sun-Damocrat-a  .  770,770 

Grand  Total  .  2,231,488  2,424,420  Sun-Damocrat-S  .  243,048 


lines  (1941);  95,104  lines  (1940).  PART  RUN  aS 


827,204  21,909  lines  (1941);  30,227  lines  (1940). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 


historic  state  monument 


by  the  State  legislature.  Only 
$4,000  was  provided  for  opera- 


DAYTONA  REACH,  FLA. 

News-e  .  874,180 

News-Journal-S  .  213,531 

Journal-m  .  845,943 


DECATUR,  ILL. 


Grand  Total  .  1,013,838  1,049,974  Tribune-e  .  1,457,540  1,483,339  ^Jqj^  and  maintenance. 


974,172  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30,982  lines 
239,487  (1941);  41,730  lines  (1940). 

927,455 

-  PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


Newspaper  Plant 


Herald  &  Review-S  ....  295,204  328,580 

Grand  Total  .  1,335,824  1,401,540 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  590,095  574,803 

Journal-S  .  178,940  183,151 

Grand  Total .  769,055  757,954 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-aS  .  413,744  647,989 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Prcss-GaieHe-e  .  1,251,794  1,426,810 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

4dvertiser-e  .  842,148  982,503 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ....  865,775  965,323 

*Herald-Advertisor-S  ..  243,426  296,847 

Grand  Total  .  1,971,349  2,244,473 

’Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  14,264 
lines  (1961);  20,535  lines  (I960). 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Timas-e  .  631,708  604,800 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune- Democrat- 

All  Day  .  1,044,710  1,159,935 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .  558,447  594,407 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  110,054  134,008 


Harald-Naws-a  . 

I,IM.239 

1,176.786 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

1,338,540 

1,227,590 

Naws-Journal-S  . 

294,322 

288,288 

Naws-a  . 

647,434 

724,430 

Grand  Total  . 

2,300,298 

2,240,308 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  . 

.  580,454 

667,912 

Commarcial-S  . 

153,930 

141,400 

Grand  Total  . 

734,384 

809,312 

Doas  not  includa  30,212  linai 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  . 

.  904,542 

841,896 

QUINCY, 

.  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  . 

.  625,842 

673,218 

Harald-Whig-S  . 

.  203,602 

181,300 

Grand  Total  . 

.  829,444 

854,518 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-a  . 

.  648,312 

632,184 

Journal-S  . 

154,700 

174,840 

Grand  Total  . 

.  803,012 

807.044 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

.  544,312 

583,058 

Journal-S  . 

.  247,084 

252.476 

Gaiatta-a  . 

.  914,354 

1,010,324 

RUSSELLVILX.E,  Ark. 
The  Courier-Democrat  is  on 


The  lawmakers  did  not  see 
fit  to  grant  funds  to  acquire 
the  plant  and  its  collection  of 
early-day  printing  equipment. 

The  cash  requirements  total 
$50,000,  it  is  estimated  by  Chris 


make  way  for  a  bank,  and  the  qJ  state  Park  Commission, 
newspaper  is  relocating  in  new  initial  impetus  for  the 

quarters  a  few  blocks  away,  fund-raising  project  has  been 
The  printing  equipment,  includ-  provided  by  the  Las  Vegas  Re- 


ing  the  press,  was  moved  dur¬ 
ing  the  weekends  and  the  office 


vieu'-Joumal. 

The  building  is  as  solid  as 


equipment  is  to  be  moved  as  it  was  built 


finished. 


rare,  old-fashioned  tyiie.  The 


A  big  hole  was  tom  in  the  walls  are  covered  with  early 


a  trailer  by  a  fork-lift  truck  ^  two-page  Fairhaven  press 
and  carried  to  the  new  build-  which  was  installed  when  the 
mg,  where  a  section  of  the  ex-  building  was  built  and  the  pa- 
terior  wall  had  been  left  un-  p^r  was  moved  from  Treasure 
finished  so  the  mechanism  could  jjill  to  Eureka. 


583,058  be  moved  in. 


The  plant  has  been  idle  since 


The  Linotypes  were  moved  on  the  Sentinel  moved  to  Tonopah 
one  weekend  and  the  press  the  a  few  years  ago.  Dust  has 


D;:;"no7?nLd.  FAMl^Y^^^  next,  SO  for  one  Week  the  pages  gathered  on 


equipment. 


Grand  Total .  648,521  73 

Doas  not  Includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
.  830,004 


134  008  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

- : —  Poit-a  .  437,458 

730,415  Po$t-S  .  147,518 


of  type  had  to^  be  carried  from  which  operated  by  belt  from  a 
the  new  building  to  the  press  single  overhead  shaft. 


LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

SMf-m  .  1,091,634  1,055,292 

Journal-e  .  1,024,854  1,044,384 

‘Journal  &  Star-S  .  212,418  228,954 


Grand  Total .  785,174  794,530 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  .  737,870  787,934 

Argus- Leader  s  .  235,522  243,584 

Grand  Total  .  973,392  1.031,520 


184  IM  in  the  old  one.  • 

Garth  Whipple  is  general  Xpxaa  NpwRnanf’ra 
”*•5“  manager  of  the  Courier-Demo-  i^ieT^papers 

crat.  Cited  for  Excellence 


-  - : —  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Grand  Total  .  2,329,110  2,328,634  Capital-m  .  944,124 

‘Includes  PARADE  41,452  linos  (1941);  State  Journal-e .  902,984 


44,865  lines  (I960) 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e. .  545,426 


MADISON.  WIS 


Capital  Times-e  . .'1,207,731  1,351,441  .  i 


State  Journal-m  .  1,249,073  i;354!l45 

State  Journal-S  .  367,703  ‘>25,348 

Grand  Total  .  2,824,507  3,132,934 


gus-Leader-S  .  235,522  243!584  i  »  .  DALLAS,  Texas 

Grand  Total  973  392  I  031  520  ^udarsky  Memorial  Victor  B.  Fain,  publisher  of 

Scholarship  Set  Up  the  Nacogdoches  Daily  Sentinel, 

•Pit.l-m  964,'i24  919,814  HARTFORD  Conn  president  of  the 

.  m.001  Joh,,  Sudareky  Memona  , he  82nd  anaual  convention  hare 

i-,.i . jiTTiT.  iHsi  !, 

at  the  University  of  Hartford,  General  excellence  awards 
TUCSON.  ARIZ.  endowed  by  the  Suisman  Foun-  *  I  *  .r  a  warns 

ar-m .  1,721,811  1,441,847  j-a-  „  ■  _ ,  "  Were  presented  to  the  following 

ar-s  .  338,774  339,133  Ration  in  honor  of  the  late //art-  newsoaners- 

itiien-e  .  1,977,153  1,875,300  ford  Courant  business  manager.  ^  ^ 

e-  .  ,  .  -  -  The  <u>hr>1»raF>in  will  i-anr<aoant  Dailies  in  cities  over  15,000 — 

Grand  Tota  .  4,037,740  3  854,300  1  ne  scnoiarsnip  wiu  represent 

•  annual  earned  interest  on  a  Midland  Reporter-Telegram. 

.  . ,  -  .  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  .  SIO.OOO  trust  f.inrl  tbr*  award  Dailies  in  Cities  under  15,000 


Capital-Journal-S  .  274,804 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 
.  1,721,811 


Citiitn-a  .  1,977,153  1,875,300  ford  Courant  business  manager. 

Grand  Total .  4,037,740  3,854,300  "^^le  Scholarship  will  represent 

annual  earned  interest  on  a 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


gIow""::,  (mo?'  N.w.-Sun-.  .?._?i,247'392  1,384,448  ^l^OOO  trust  fund,  the  award 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Af9us-t  .  896,064  1,028,384 

Wipateh-a .  1,076,824  1.117,298 


MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

AdvaHiitr-m  .  1,009,470 

Advartisar-S  .  268  870 

Journal-a  .  1,001,938 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Nawi-Journal-ma  .  1,687,014  1,684,934 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 
Call-a  .  893,447 


960,884 

293,866 

W4,3I0  Harald-a 


Grand  Total  .  2,280,278  2,251,060 


CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 
.  1,944,634 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 


going  to  a  student  journalist  -Gainesville  Daily  Register. 
“who  has  made  a  substantial  Semiweeklies  —  Andrews 
contribution  to  the  university  County  News. 

738  844  the  Callboard."  Weeklies  in  towns  over  6,(X)0 

•  — Arlington  Citizen. 

No  Purchase  Weeklies  in  towns  between 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


^ndard-fimai-a  ... 
Standard-T!mat-S  . . . 


EDMONTON.  ALTA.  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her- 

Journai-a  .  1,731,267  1,790,704  f^l^  News,  is  remaining  with 

HAMILTON,  ONT.  ^bat  newspaper  instead  of  pur- 


Jack  Charlton,  machinist  with 

L'l _ <1.  m-ii-  //-k _ \  ri _  Leader. 


..  1,195,108  1,254,187 


HAMILTON.  ONT.  newspaper  insieaa 

•  Spactator-a .  2,241,604  2,342,585  chasing  the  Tulelake 


Includat  PARADE  41.452  linas  (1941);  KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT.  t  i  Vc 

♦1,845  linat  (1940).  Racord-a  .  1.370.918  1,335,380  JulV  lo 
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chasing  the  Tulelake  (Cal.) 
Reporter  as  reported  in  E&P 


Weeklies  in  towns  between 
2,000  and  3,500 — Hamilton  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

Weeklies  in  towns  under  2,000 
— Farwell  State  Line  Tribune. 
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years  without  being  fired,  that 
your  standards  are  not  high 
enough,”  he  added. 

“The  philosophy  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  that  there  is  strength  in 
numbers  but  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  newspaper  stands 
in  a  different  relationship  than 
it  once  did. 

“Unless  I  am  completely 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  daily 
newspaper  is  no  longer  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  community  health  and 
well-being  then  the  only  weapon 
you  have,  the  right  to  strike, 
becomes  an  inflated  bladder.” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  said  the  guild 
has  the  opportunity  to  help 
make  the  newspaper  a  genuine 
necessity — “a  necessity  to  in¬ 
telligent  people.” 

“Nobody  else  —  well,  hardly 
anybody  —  is  even  trying,”  he 
asserted. 

“There  will  be  plenty  of 
money  to  do  this  if  the  un¬ 
conscionable  waste,  the  cost 
spiral  alibi,  is  eliminated,”  he 
said. 

“There  will  be  no  need  of 
mergers,  suspensions  and  mon¬ 
opoly  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
false  notion  that  in  a  great  city 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  reader 
— a  faceless  person  who  has  been 
created  in  the  image  of  half- 
educated  mediocrity  and  who 
lives  in  a  house  just  like  his 
neighbor’s  on  Conformity  Street. 


For  Genuine  Efiiciencv 


NEXT  ANG  CONVENTION  hosts  Include  Ken  Barnette,  president,  left; 
Tom  Kelly,  center,  and  Richard  E.  Baldwin,  secretary,  ri9ht,  of  the  Buffalo 
guild  unit. 


“It  isn’t  so  much  that  there 
isn’t  enough  space  in  the  pa¬ 
pers;  the  space  is  occupied  by 
what  is  not  news — advertising, 
for  which  we  all  are  grateful 
and  a  vast,  soggy  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial  which  isn’t  even  a  great- 
uncle  twice  removed  to  what 
you  and  I  (and  more  important¬ 
ly  the  reader)  would  call  news,” 
Mr.  Lindstrom  declared. 

“The  reason  for  this  over¬ 
stuffing  of  the  newspapers  (as 
they  cram  the  maw  of  a  Stras¬ 
bourg  goose)  is,  to  repeat,  the 
cost  spiral  and  that  you  have  to 
be  efficient  to  survive.  That  is, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  lot  of 
goose  liver.  Efficiency,  in  the 
free  enterprise  definition,  seems 
to  be  making  only  one  paper 
grow  where  before  there  were 
two  or  three  or  even  four,  the 
kind  of  efficiency  that  eliminates 
competition  in  the  business  area 
and  creates  competition  in  the 
labor  market  by  means  of  built- 
in  unemployment. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  genuine 
efficiency  would  require  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  around  to  see 
what  newspapers  and  men  could 
be  eliminated,  one  ought  to  take 
a  sharp  look  at  content  to  see 


what  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
order  to  turn  a  sheet  into  a 
newspaper,  to  give  the  reader  a 
break  and  newspapermen  jobs. 

“There  are  so  many  space 
wasters  in  the  non-news  cate¬ 
gory  that  I  don’t  want  to  scatter 
my  shots  by  trying  to  name  all 
of  them.  Managing  editors,  who 
go  so  far  as  to  recognize  that 
all  space  charged  to  the  news 
department  is  not  news,  will 
use  the  term  entertainment  and 
tell  you  that  entertainment  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  That  is  a  new  doctrine 
to  me  and  one  that  I  don’t 
recogpiize  as  a  basic  newspaper 
purpose. 

"Besides  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  neither  news  nor  enter¬ 
tainment  and  one  very  large 
category  that  is  responsible  for 
much  waste  and  many  of  the  gy¬ 
rations  of  the  cost  spiral  and 
which  I’m  going  to  call  Revenue 
Related  Reading  Matter. 


Revenue  Related  Reading 


There  is  news  in  art,  too,  but 
museums  haven’t  any  money  to 
spend  on  advertising  and  the 
culture  department,  if  you  have 
one,  is  very  v’ulnerable. 

“A  true  cost  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  content  would  reveal  to 
the  publisher  that  he  is  giving 
away  one-third  to  twice  as 
much  space  as  he  is  being  paid 
for.  What  kind  of  cost  account¬ 
ing  is  that?  It  merely  argues 
that  the  publisher  has  so  little 
confidence  in  the  space  he  sells 
that  he  gives  away  a  premium 
of  inch  for  inch.  You  can’t  blame 
the  advertiser  for  wanting  to 
get  more  than  his  money’s 
worth;  we  all  try  for  that.  But 
you  can  blame  him  for  being 
stupid.  He  asks  for  space  next 
to  what  he  calls  pure  reading 
matter. 


fish  news,  real  estate  promotion 
and  all  these  endless  .-^paot 
stealers,  that  this  cost  spiral, 
which  they  say  is  putting  them 
out  of  business,  would  prove  U 
have  a  phoney  base,  and  that 
the  spiral,  is  as  the  word  indt 
cates,  about  as  straight  as  a 
corkscrew. 


“To  determine  w’hat  is  Reve¬ 
nue  Related  Reading  Matter  is 
very  simple:  You  look  at  the 
matter  in  question  and  ask  your¬ 
self:  If  there  were  no  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  this  article  find  place 
here?  Illustration:  Would  there 
be  a  dog  column  if  there  were 
no  dog  food  advertising?  Would 
there  be  articles  on  fish,  game 
and  yachts  if  there  were  no 
revenue  from  gun,  tackle  and 
boat  dealers? 


“Let’s  go  a  little  farther: 
Would  there  be  any  travel 
articles  or  a  travel  section  if 
there  were  no  linage  from  re¬ 
sorts,  steamships,  hotels  or  air¬ 
lines? 

“There  is  some  news  in  these 
things,  of  course,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  space  consumed. 


Self-Deception 


Bonus  Space  Given  .4way 


“But  here  is  the  management 
rationale:  the  publisher  knows 
that  this  bonus  space  he  it 
giving  away  and  the  manpower 
to  turn  out  the  copy  don’t  cost 
him  anything.  The  space  he  selli 
under  the  table  to  the  advertiser 
comes  out  of  the  news  room 
allotment.  Then  he  explains; 
Don’t  you  know  that  boats  ar* 
a  national  mania,  that  food  is 
fundamental,  that  fashions  are 
the  foremost  thought  in  a 
woman’s  head  and  that  women 
spend  most  of  the  money  any¬ 
way?  He  knows  this;  and  the 
managing  editor  pretends  to 
know  it.  They  believe  that  what 
people  think  about  is  news.  That 
is  not  so;  people  rarely  think 
about  anything  except  them¬ 
selves  and  news  is  made  by  the 
few  for  the  millions. 


“And  about  that  other  ex¬ 
pense,  the  manpower  involved 
in  Revenue  Related  Reading 
Matter,  the  publisher  reasons 
that  doesn’t  cost  him  anything 
either.  'This  copy  is  produced 
by  the  same  staff  that  gets  out 
the  political  news,  the  crime 
news,  accidents,  culture,  edu¬ 
cation  and  all  the  rest.  And  so 
the  space  is  scooped  right  out 
of  the  news  ration  and  the  man¬ 
power  is  kidnapped  from  the 
city  room.” 


How  News  Is  Cheap 


“The  most  impure  reading 
matter  I  know  is  the  tripe  that 
plugs  the  advertising  in  the 
next  column.  If  I  had  a  product 
that  I  wanted  to  sell  to  adults 
over  forty  I’d  ask  for  position 
on  the  obituary  page,  as  no  one 
does.  If  I  had  men’s  suits  to 
sell  I  think  I  w’ould  ask  for 
the  women’s  page  provided  it 
had  some  news  on  it.  If  my  line 
was  candy,  jewelry  or  baubles 
for  ladies  I  think  I  would  prefer 
sports  page  position. 

“In  newspapers  this  kind  of 
self-deception  began  many  years 
ago  when  newspapers  charged 
a  premium  rate  for  theater  ad¬ 
vertising  because  along  with  it 
they  gave  what  was  called  a 
reader  that  was  simply  a  free 
plug  for  the  show. 


By  the  relative  cheapness  of 
news,  Mr.  Lindstrom  said,  he 
meant  that  most  news  is  free 
for  the  fact-finding,  except  for 
the  costs  of  manpower  and 
transmission.  He  elaborated: 


“Publishers  are  not  stupid, 
except  insofar  as  self-deception 
savors  of  folly.  They  know  very 
well  that  if  they  were  to  draw 
a  true  cost  sheet  on  fashion 
copy,  recipes,  dogs,  genealogies. 


“Ask  a  statesman  or  civic 
leader  a  question  and  if  he  an¬ 
swers  you,  you  have  news;  if 
he  doesn’t  you  have  the  news  of 
his  refusal.  When  he  writes  his 
memoirs  a  syndicate  will  pay 
him  a  young  fortune  and  get 
it  all  back,  and  more  too,  from 
newspapers  that  know  the 
mechanical  cost  of  producing  a 
column  of  type-metal  but  have 
not  inquired  into  the  price  they 
pay  for  non-news  reading  matter 
such  as  they  get  from  syndi¬ 
cates.  I  have  nothing  against 
syndicates.  Some  of  my  best 
friends  are  syndicate  salesmen 
and  I  come  to  praise  them,  not 
to  bury  them.  Then,  of  course, 
a  large  part  of  column  content 
consists  of  hand-outs  and  they, 
of  course,  are  free;  besides  they 
avoid  overtime.” 
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Civic  Crusade 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


the  heading:  IRWINDALE  EX¬ 
CLUSIVE!  There  was  almost  a 
full  page  of  art.  This  first  seg¬ 
ment,  written  entirely  by  Bell, 
set  the  tone  and  ended  with  the 
little  gem:  TOMORROW: 
SILVA  THREADS  AMONG 
THE  GOLD! 

Lines  of  Readers 

It  was  then  that  the  “wild 
west”  became  wild  again. 
Readers  were  standing  in  line 
at  news  stands  after  that; 
housewives  waited  on  their 
lawns  each  afternoon.  They  all 
gasped  at  what  they  thought 
could  not  exist  in  this  country 
in  such  open  defiance  of  almost 
every  American  principle. 

Then  the  threats  began  .... 
and  six  newsmen  ended  up 
wearing  gims.  Editor  Bell  has 
an  unlisted  number  but  they  got 
to  him  anyway  ....  with  nasty 
threats  in  vulgar  language.  He 
arrived  at  one  stock  answer: 
“Aw,  go  to  hell!” 

Police  officials  in  other  valley 
cities,  who  were  only  too  familiar 
with  Irwindale  conditions,  ad¬ 
vised  Bell  to  arm  the  men 
whose  names  had  appeared  on 
the  story.  Permits  were  gotten 
for  McCuaig,  Holbrook,  Lewis 
Bell,  and  John  Duricka. 

Under  Guard 

The  Tribune  plant,  covering  a 
full  block  in  an  isolated  area 
only  one  mile  from  Irwindale, 
was  put  under  constant  patrol 
by  the  West  Covina  Police  De¬ 
partment.  An  officer  was  placed 
in  the  editorial  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  Saturday  night  shift 
and  all  doors  were  locked  to 
strangers. 

The  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff’s  Department,  who  had 
to  drive  carefully  through 
Irwindale  themselves  lest  they 
be  arrested,  decided  to  put  the 
home  of  Editor  Bell  under  con¬ 
stant  surv’eillance  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  family. 

Holbrook  and  Bell,  with  .38’s 
in  their  belts,  continued  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  writing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  series.  All  news 
stands  sold  out  every  day  and 
letters  of  commendation  began 
to  pour  in  praising  the  Tribune 
for  its  public  service  and  cour¬ 
age. 

Regular  Visitors 

Investigators  from  the  Grand 
Jury  and  the  District  Attorney’s 
office  became  almost  daily 
visitors.  They  had  a  probe  of 
their  own  going,  unknown  to 
the  Tribune,  and  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  to  furnish  them  with  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  taken  in 
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Irwindale.  In  turn,  these  county 
investigators  allowed  Tribune 
men  to  accompany  them  into 
Irwindale  to  record  the  issuance 
of  subpoenaes  to  witnesses. 

After  the  first  day,  UPI 
bought  all  reproduction  rights 
to  the  Irwindale  series  and 
placed  them  on  the  wire.  Other 
papers  in  Los  Angeles  sent 
men  to  the  scene  but  they  were 
too  late;  the  Tribune  had  the 
story  completely  sewed  up  ex¬ 
cept  for  small  items. 

Quick  Results 

The  series  ended  on  Monday, 
July  10  and  Holbrook  and 
Bell  found  they  still  had 
enough  material  to  “run  until 
Christmas”  as  they  stated  in 
the  final  installment. 

The  results  were  quick  and 
devastating  for  Antonio  Silva 
and  his  crowd.  One  day  after 
the  series  ended  the  voters  of 
Irwindale  went  to  the  polls  and 
tossed  out  of  office  Mayor  Jus¬ 
tin  Garcia  and  Santos  Diaz,  both 
Silva  puppets.  Silva’s  wife,  for 
some  reason,  had  not  been  the 
target  of  a  recall. 

Hardly  were  the  votes  counted 
before  the  new  city  council  fired 
City  Manager  James  McLean 
and,  while  an  officer  watched, 
he  was  asked  to  gather  his  be¬ 
longings  and  leave  the  build¬ 
ing.  City  Attorney  Richard 
Ibanez  was  also  summarily  dis¬ 
charged. 

The  grand  jury  indicted  three 
persons  on  19  counts  of  election 
frauds,  and  Antonio  Silva  is 
preparing  to  fight  a  deporta¬ 
tion  order. 

For  Justice  .Sake 

The  story  of  Irwindale  may 
or  may  not  be  a  prize  winner. 
Editor  William  David  Bell  did 
not  order  it  done  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  He  wanted  to  see  that 
justice  was  done  and  that  the 
people  were  fairly  and  honestly 
represented.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

And  the  paper  has  already 
received  several  scrolls  and 
plaques  from  a  grateful  valley 
citizenry  ....  including  one 
from  the  people  of  Irwindale, 
who  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
him  and  the  men  who  worked  on 
the  series. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  as¬ 
pects  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Irwindale  series  was  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  sensational,  over- 
dramatic  or  maudlin.  This  would 
be  difficult  because  the  story 
naturally  ran  in  that  direction. 
To  offset  this  it  was  decided  to 
use  a  light  touch  where  possi¬ 
ble,  yet  not  detract  from  the 
dramatic  impact  of  the  facts. 
This  made  the  writing  difficult, 
but  its  success  was  reflected  in 
the  tremendous  readership  the 
series  mustered. 
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message  of  welcome  from  Mayor 
Richardson  Dilworth.  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  mayor  once  represented 
the  publishers  in  bargaining. 

The  convention  adopted  the 
strike  policy  program  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  executive  board 
on  a  voice  vote. 

The  action  was  taken  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  committee’s  report.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  60  members  itself  was 
split  on  some  phases  of  the  re¬ 
port,  but  no  minority  report 
was  submitted. 

A  count  of  the  exceptions  filed 
by  17  members  of  the  committee 
showed  16  filed  exceptions  to 
Recommendation  No.  2  of  the 
new  procedures  section.  This 
proposed  that  settlements  of 
local  negotiations  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  contracts  commit¬ 
tee  before  being  presented  to 
local  bodies  involved  for  ratifi¬ 
cation.  It  gives  the  lED  five 
working  days  from  receipt  of 
the  negotiators’  draft  to  inform 
the  union  of  its  stand  on  the 
proposed  new  contract. 

Hit  Strike  Insurance 

A  four-point  stand  on  strike 
insurance  was  adopted.  The 
resolution  calls  for  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  unfair  labor  practice 
citations  against  any  publisher 
using  strike  insurance,  whether 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

It  instructed  ANG  officers  to 
make  representations  to  both 
governments  that  this  insurance 
“does  violence  to  the  concept  of 
bargaining  in  good  faith.” 

A  report  read  by  Bruce 
Smillie,  Vancouver-New  West¬ 
minster,  showed  that  Canada 
contributed  2,465  of  the  union’s 
4,644  net  membership  gain  since 
1951. 

Mergers  and  suspensions  were 
blamed  principally  for  the  loss 
last  year  of  942  members  by  45 
locals.  Ten  locals  suffered  a  717 
los:j. 

New  York  gained  333,  San 
Francisco-Oakland  109,  and  To¬ 
ronto  44  members  last  year. 

The  steady  siphoning  away  of 
qualified  newspaper  personnel 
and  the  continuing  consolidation 
of  newspapers  were  deplored. 

The  siphoning  is  accompanied 
by  failure  to  replace  departees 
with  equal  numbers  of  younger 
people,  the  report  stated  in  urg¬ 
ing  guild  moves  to  curb  this 
trend. 

The  research  and  information 
committee’s  report  also  urged 
publisher  assistance  for  em¬ 
ployees  seeking  more  education. 

^solutions  adopted  by  the 
convention  included : 


An  expression  of  hope  that  a 
free  press  may  one  day  be  re¬ 
stored  to  Iron  Curtain  nations. 

A  move  for  local  union  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Labor  Day  campaign 
for  traffic  safety,  describe  as 
the  third  nationwide  such  cam¬ 
paign  by  organized  labor. 

A  human  rights  report  which 
called  on  all  organized  labor  to 
abolish  “all  vestiges  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  that  inexcusably  remain 
within  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment.” 

A  convention  voice  vote  re¬ 
jected  a  resolution  stating  “We 
don’t  like  the  John  Birch  So¬ 
ciety”  after  it  was  argued  the 
ANG  should  not  dignify  this 
society  with  any  reference. 

• 

Rosenstock  In 
By  Acclamation 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Arthur  Rosenstock,  New  York 
Post  librarian,  was  elected  to  his 
second  term  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
(AFL-CIO)  as  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  ended  here  July  28. 

William  J.  Farson,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  returned  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  Charles  A. 
Perlik  Jr.,  Buffalo,  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  offices  were  filled  by  the 
194  delegates  by  acclamation. 

Regional  vicepresidents  named 
are: 

Region  1  (Northeast) — Daniel 
A.  McLaughlin,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Region  2  (South)  —  Richard 
Lane,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Region  3 
(Midwest) — James  B.  Woods, 
St.  Louis.  Region  4  (West)  — 
Robert  J.  Hickey,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  Region  5  (New  York  City) 
— James  B.  Egan,  New  York. 
Region  6  (Canada)  Eric  R.  I. 
Cawdron,  Ottawa. 

Vicepresidents  at  large: 
Joseph  F.  Collis,  Kingston,  Pa.; 
Jack  Dobson,  Willowdale,  Ont.; 
Kenneth  Rieger,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Harvey  H.  Wing,  San  Francisco; 
George  Muldowney,  New  York 
City,  and  Mike  Mastrullo, 
Cincinnati. 

• 

Robert  Chandler 
Returns  to  Oregon 

Los  Angeles 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  general 
manager  of  the  Mirror,  resigned 
this  week  to  return  to  his  own 
newspaper  properties  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  his  busi¬ 
ness  interests  demand  and 
deserve  more  of  his  time  than 
he  is  now  able  to  give  them.  In 
addition  he  plans  to  engage  in 
newspaper  consultant  activities. 

Arthur  Laro,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mirror,  continues 
responsibilities  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper. 
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Newburgh  News 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


name  and  address  on  every 
letter  and,  when  we  verified  the 
identity  of  the  sig^ier  and  were 
told  that  she  had  experienced 
the  things  of  which  she  wrote, 
we  knew  we  couldn’t  use  it. 

“But  that  didn’t  stop  us  from 
thinking,  any  more  than  it 
should  stop  any  other  citizen 
from  thinking.”  Then  the  edi¬ 
torial  raised  all  the  obvious 
questions,  and  concluded : 

“It  isn’t  enough  to  wring  one’s 
hands  and  continue  to  hand  out 
monthly  checks.  There  should  be 
an  immediate  effort  to  correct 
this  condition  and  those  who 
are  so  quick  to  condemn  the 
attempt  of  Newburgh  in  that 
direction  should  come  up  with 
some  answers  if  they  don’t  like 
what  the  city  proposed.” 

Mr.  Herbert  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Evening  News 
since  Oct.  27,  1958.  He  had 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1937  as 
a  reporter.  After  service  in 
World  War  II,  he  at  first  opened 
a  photographic  studio  in  New¬ 
burgh,  but  returned  to  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1947,  also  as  a  reporter. 
• 

Allan  Thompson,  76, 
Former  Publisher 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Allan  D.  Thompson,  76, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel, 
died  here  July  26. 

His  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper  covered  a  period  of  53 
years,  from  carrier  boy  and  cub 
reporter  to  editor  and  publisher. 
He  came  there  shortly  after  his 
graduation  in  1907  from  Dickin¬ 
son  College. 

Among  the  survivors  are  three 
sons,  all  co-publishers,  of  the 
Evening  Sentinel :  A.  Douglas 
Thompson,  editor;  Dr.  David  I. 
Thompson,  president  of  the 
paper’s  board  of  directors;  and 
Dr.  Craig  R.  Thompson. 
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Frank  Grimes 
Dies;  Abilene 
Editor-Poet 

By  Robert  C.  Stewart  Jr. 

Abilene,  Tex. 

A  quick  wit,  keen  intelligence, 
and  two  index  fingers  that  have 
given  over  50  years  of  service 
to  Texas  ceased  their  work  at 
4:30  a.m.  in  the  West  Texas 
town  of  Abilene  on  July  28. 

Frank  Grimes,  editor  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News,  died  at 
the  age  of  69.  His  life  was 
marked  with  the  touch  of  the 
common  man.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  “personalized  edi¬ 
torialists.” 

Using  a  change  of  pace  that 
informed  his  readers  that  pump¬ 
kin  pie  tasted  like  axle  grease 
and  was  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  he  would  then  analyze 
the  latest  speech  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  subsequently  plunge 
into  a  story  about  gathering 
fire-wood  as  a  boy. 

He  was  bom  Oct.  13,  1891,  in 
Pendleton,  Bell  County,  the 
product  of  three  generations  of 
Methodist  preachers,  and  more 
generations  of  Americans,  going 
back  to  Ireland. 

Printer’s  Devil 

His  boyhood  ambition  to  be 
a  locomotive  engineer  soon 
changed  and  he  quit  school  at 
the  eighth  grade,  “because  it 
was  too  slow.” 

He  started  work  as  a  printer’s 
devil  in  1905  at  Belton,  Texas, 
and  later  worked  on  the  Asper- 
mont  Star  in  1912.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  Temple  Telegram 
in  1913-14,  and  editor  of  the 
Brenham  Banner-Press  in  1914 
before  coming  to  Abilene. 

His  first  title  on  the  old  Abi¬ 
lene  Reporter  was  “city  editor.” 
However,  with  the  telegrraph 
editor  going  to  war,  and  the 
editor-in-chief  becoming  in¬ 
volved  as  a  draft  board  member, 
Mr.  Grimes  “fit  the  war  almost 
singlehanded.”  He  became  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  1919.  Gradually 
he  divorced  himself  from  other 
matters  to  concentrate  on  the 
editorial  page. 

He  pleaded  the  case  for  new 
lakes  to  supply  water  with 
which  to  quench  the  dry  plains 
of  West  Texas.  He  campaigned 
vigorously  for  Abilene’s  three 
colleges.  He  believed  in  the  good 
of  youth,  and  encouraged  them 
to  get  an  education,  to  read, 
and  above  all  —  to  think. 

In  one  of  his  editorials,  Mr. 
Grimes  explained  his  lack  of 
formal  education  —  “So  we  quit 
school  and  we  have  been  going 
to  school  the  hard  way  ever 


Frank  Grimes 


since.  We  have  a  smattering  of 
learning,  and  a  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  of  unassimilated  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything  under  the 
sun.” 

He  read  all  the  works  of  Mark 
Twain,  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
Tennyson,  and  Stevenson ; 
Pepys’  Diary,  and  even  George 
Washington’s  Notes  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  plus  many  more. 

His  bountiful  knowledge  and 
deep  study  resulted  in  McMurry 
College  awarding  him  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

His  wry  wit  kept  him  in  a 
running  battle  with  C.  E.  Sitch- 
ler,  local  meteorologist.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  “Brother”  Sitchler 
was  wrong  about  the  weather, 
Mr.  Grimes  took  it  as  his  duty 
to  predict  the  weather  on  the 
basis  of  such  things  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  rain-crow,  the 
color  of  the  sky,  and  many  other 
mysteries  known  only  to  him. 

If  Sitchler  retaliated.  Grimes 
would  accuse  him  of  trying  to 
drown  Mrs.  Sitchler  and  her 
Brownie  troop  by  predicting 
fair  weather  for  picnic  days 
when  it  was  really  going  to 
rain. 

Frank  Grimes,  the  poet,  once 
wrote  an  opera,  “Mesquite  Un¬ 
der  Thunder,”  which  was  per¬ 
formed  at  McMurry  College.  He 
once  grew  a  mustache  to  write 
an  editorial  on  how  it  blossomed 
into  a  full  growth,  and  then 
the  melancholy  pain  of  seeing 
it  disappear  under  the  razor. 

Frank  Grimes  the  editor  was 
a  humble  man.  On  June  23, 
1959,  he  pecked  out  a  prayer 
and  hid  it  away.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  used  it  to  start  each  day  — 

“God  give  me  strength  and 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to 
do  my  work  acceptably  in  thy 
sight.” 

With  this  simple  prayer  each 
morning,  he  sat  down  at  his 
typewriter  and  wrote  for  his 
“City  on  the  Catclaw  Creek.” 


Vigorous  Press 
Development  in 
Soviet  Program 

The  draft  program  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  pub¬ 
licized  this  week  in  the  Ru-ssiaa 
newspapers,  calls  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  press. 

“To  provide  the  material  l>asiB 
for  cultural  development  on  r 
grand  scale,”  the  program  statei, 
“book  publishing  and  the  press 
will  be  vigorously  developed,  and 
the  printing  and  paper  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  expanded  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

More  television  stations  art 
to  be  built  and  the  country-wide 
radio  network  completed. 

The  New  York  Times  pul> 
lished  the  text  of  the  program, 
as  translated  into  English  b; 
Tass,  on  Aug.  1  in  eight  pagea 
• 

Seattle  Price 
Goes  to  Dime 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Seattle’s  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  are  now  priced  at  10c 
a  copy.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  announced  the  higher 
price  for  its  morning  editions 
last  weekend  and  the  Seattle 
Times  made  its  announcement 
July  31. 

The  action,  effective  August 
1,  left  Tacoma  and  Portland  as 
the  only  Pacific  Coast  cities 
where  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
can  be  obtained  for  5c. 

The  home  delivery  price  here 
advanced  25c  to  $2.25  ntonthly 
for  daily  and  Sunday  editions 
at  the  same  time  the  single¬ 
copy  price  went  from  5c  to  10c. 
The  Sunday  price  remained  20c. 

The  Times  said  its  last  single 
copy  price  advance  was  made 
in  1937. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  pre¬ 
ceded  its  general  price  boost 
with  advances  to  a  dime  in  two 
areas.  The  P-I  upped  its  per 
copy  price  to  10  cents  in  East¬ 
ern  Washington  May  1  and  then 
posted  this  price  in  Western 
Washington  areas. 

• 

Don  Maxwell  Will 
Leave  Hospital 

Chicago 

Friends  who  sent  words  of 
good  cheer  to  W.  (Don)  Max¬ 
well,  Chicago  Tribune  editor, 
during  his  recovery  from  in¬ 
juries  suffered  in  a  pony-cart 
accident  at  Cantigny  Farm  on 
July  5,  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  Mr.  Maxwell  is  leaving 
Passavant  Hospital  after  a  five- 
week  stay. 
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You  Name  It 

Cleveland 
A  newspaperman  advertised 
his  t)oat  for  sale  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 
He  mentioned  a  selling  price,  but 
in  order  not  to  be  arbitrary 
about  it,  he  wound  up  his  ad 
with  “Will  Haggle.”  Soon  his 
telephone  began  to  ring  with 
the  question:  “Is  Will  Haggle 
there?” 


Boatiier  Takes  Job 
As  Johnson’s  Aide 

Fort  W'orth,  Tex. 

Charles  K.  Boatner,  city  editor 
of  the  evening  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
an  administrative  assistant  to 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  Boatner,  a  Star-Telegram 
staffer  25  years,  is  taking  a  leave 
of  absence  to  fill  the  Washington 
job.  He  is  a  close  friend  of  the 
Vice  President,  having  covered 


his  campaigns  since  he  ran  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1948. 

During  World  War  II  Mr. 
Boatner  was  a  Star-Telegram 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific. 

Succeeding  him  as  evening 
city  editor,  a  job  he  held  for  13 
years,  is  Jack  Douglas,  formerly 
with  the  Big  Spring  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
and  Houston  Chronicle.  Named 
assistant  city  editors  were 
Harley  Pershing  and  Don 
Williams. 


New  Man  in  D.C. 

Washington 
Chuck  Houser  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Don  Oberdorfer  as 
Knight  Newspapers’  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer.  Mr.  Oberdor¬ 
fer  is  moving  over  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  editorial  staff 
here.  Mr.  Houser  is  coming  from 
Charlotte. 


t  classified  section 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

Newspapers  For  Sale  j 

DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  indiutry,  eolleg*  | 

county  Mat  weekly.  196,000,  ^  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Editor  &  iSibliaher. 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAIUES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suitea  600-601,  6S81  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  IjOS  Angeles  27,  California.  | 

LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana.  Good  potential.  Priced  to  mII. 
Box  1973,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  county  Mat 
wMkIy  and  job  shop  groHing  well  over 
$100,000.  BMt  equipped  plant  in  large 
growing  area.  Ovmer  retiring.  29^ 
down  to  capable  buyer-manager.  Write 
Box  1969,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

CAROLINA:  old.  deeply-rooted  county- 
seat  weekly,  unopposed  in  entire 
county.  GroMing  $61,000,  growing. 
Asking  lO.S.OOO,  including  brick  build¬ 
ing  ;  about  half  down.  PleaM  write 
fuliy. 

DIAL 

Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922 

LARGE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 

Very  rapidly-growing  isolated  area. 
$200,000  with  $35,000  down  —  20  years 
on  balance.  Equipment  worth  over 
$100,000.  JoMph  A.  Snyder.  Newspa- 
l>er  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES  ' 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS, 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden.  Alabama 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

B^tablished  1914.  Newspapers  i 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  | 

•kit  36  years'  on  the  Pacific  Coast  -trk  : 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  GrMnsboro,  N.  C.  I 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys  I 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and  | 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  | 
insist  on  personal  contact  Mlling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  1 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  { 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposes.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspaiwrs  —  and  they  know  usi  If 
you  want  to  buy  a  California  or  Ari¬ 
zona  newspaper  property,  let  us  show 
you  how  our  personal  service  oiierates. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlington  Avenue 
Riverside  California 

Licensed  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  "Trust  Co. 


CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  I  ! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Vernon  V. 
PAINE 


J.  Clifton 
TONEY 

are  now  associated  as 
a  “Team”  in  covering 
all  of 

California 

as  newspaper  broker 
representatives. 

This  intensive  state¬ 
wide  coverage  will  bet¬ 
ter  serve  California 
publishers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  investors. 

Paine,  who  has  served 
many  major  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  Toney  are 
former  California  pub¬ 
lishers. 

If  you  want  a  quality 
newspaper  in  a  choice 
market,  ask  to  be  placed 
on  our  list  of  “Active 
Buyers.” 

More  newspapers  are 
becoming  available.  We 
are  eager  to  find  just 
what  you  want. 

Vernon  V.  Paine, 

P.O.  Box  265,  Upland 
So.  Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney, 

P.O.  Box  359,  Fairfield, 
No.  Calif. 

with  L.  H.  PAINE, 
broker. 


CHOICE  COUNTY 

SEAT  WEEKLIES 
Cash 

Price 

Down 

Colorado  . 

$25,000 

$10,000 

Colorado  . 

25.000 

7,600 

Idaho  . 

60,000 

19,000 

Idaho  . 

76,000 

22.000 

Iowa  . 

106.000 

30.000 

Kansas  . 

76,000 

20.000 

Mississippi  . 

100,000 

30.000 

Missouri  . 

66.000 

20,000 

Missouri  . 

.60.000 

14,000 

Missouri  . 

42.600 

12.000 

Nebraska  . 

20.000 

7.000 

New  Mexico  ...... 

80.000 

22,000 

S.  Dakota  . 

.30.000 

10.000 

N.  Texas  . 

22.500 

7,600 

MARION  R. 

KREHBIEL 

Box  88 

Norton, 

Kansas 

TOP  EARNING  CALIFORNIA 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 

$25,000  down  includes  paper,  building 
and  accounts  receivabie.  Full  price 
$90,000.  Earn  double  your  down  pay¬ 
ment  above  "living  salary,”  payments 
and  taxes  in  four  years.  JoMph  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker,  2234  Eiast 
Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Don't 
delay.  This  will  be  my  14th  sale  this 
year.  Hurryl 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE  to  accept  state 
post.  Weekly  newspaper,  shopper,  job 
shop  in  progressive  Wisconsin  farm¬ 
ing  community  with  some  industry. 
Will  Mil  the  above  as  letterpress  shop 
with  all  equipment  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  $16M  to  $20M  gross  for  $16,000. 
Plant  building,  part  of  it  new,  air- 
conditioned.  may  be  purchased  for 
$7,000  or  leased.  Also  have  complete 
offset  plant  including  22x34  Harris, 
261  Davidson,  Baum  folder-collator. 
Protype,  Kenro  camera,  flip  NuArc, 
stainless  sink,  2  IBM's,  all  supplies 
plates,  film  to  be  soki  at  $12,000.  Both 
plants  under  one  roof  and  equipment 
enough  to  do  $100,000  annual  business; 
also  have  old,  but  modernized  three- 
bedroom  houM  at  $8,600.  Would  make 
attractive  price  to  buyer  of  whole 
works.  Capable  help  will  remain.  Own¬ 
er  preMntly  (loee  photo  work,  rovers 
lead  stories,  reads  some  proof,  and 
assists  with  job  work  when  the  fish 
aren't  biting.  Make  appointment  before 
coming.  Lee  Favreau,  Loyal,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  "Tribune. 

SMALL  WEEKLY  and  print  shop 
North  of  Boston,  $26,000  gross.  Sell 
for  much  lees.  Well  equipped.  Box 
121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WILL  BUY  or  take  over  your  paper  if 
price  and  terms  are  right.  No  brokers  I 
Write:  Box  1926,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED— WEEKLY  OR  DAILY  in 
Atlantic  Coast  state.  GroH  not  leM 
than  $76,000.  Professional  and  finan¬ 
cial  references  provided.  Absolute  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1967,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

Publications  for  Sale 


FOR  SALE 

Harried  publisher  of  suc¬ 
cessful  trade  properties 
and  textbooks  ready  to 
sell.  $250,000  annual  vol¬ 
ume  and  growing.  Price 
$200,000.  Will  take  part 
cash,  part  stock  in  public 
company.  Write  Box  1990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


.nrr 


I  I  5  ; 

Y 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Businest  Opportunities 


NEW  TRADE  JOXnWAL  for  intor- 
national  industry  offsrs  ground-floor 
stock  sale  and  staff  oDenings;  also 
ready  readership  for  consumer  ad  agen¬ 
cies.  Theme  eovers  the  6  Ws  of  world¬ 
wide  “Beauty  Contests  I*’  Prospectus 
from:  IBCTJ-Sy  Silin,  P.  O.  166, 
Barling,  Arkansas. 

Public  Notice 


MUSIC  EDITORS:  committee  formed 
to  save  historic  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  May  we  send  copy  of  N.  Y. 
"Herald  Tribune"  feature  story?  Mr. 
Roy  Anderson,  “Save  The  Met”  Com¬ 
mittee,  Box  714,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Consultants 


Management-Search-Financial 
-fHHk  CONSULTANTS 
Lodi  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 


Features 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us  I 
Box  1840,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  LOOK  AHEAD? 

Why  not  buy  a  packet  of  “Xmas 
How-To”  features,  only  $25  per  set  of 
24.  Has  foreign  &  native  recipes  & 
customs,  gift,  wrapping,  party  &  dec¬ 
oration  ideas.  Available  with  other 
holiday  features,  $30.  WRITE  NOW! 
Box  1981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Features  Wanted 


WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Department  7. 
6228  Irvine  Ave.,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Newspaper  &  Periodical  Ptg. 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSTIME 
AVAILABLE 

Newspapers — Circulars — 
Organization  Publications 

QUICK,  QUALITY  SERVICE— 
LOW  COST 

MASON  ROSSITER  SMITH,  INC. 
Publication  Specialists 
The  Gouverneur  Tribune-Prees 
Gouverneur,  New  York 
Telephone:  178 

PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  annual  basis 
to  print  monthly  periodical  of  lOOM 
or  200M  copies.  Web  letterpress.  16 
to  64  pages,  type  size  9%"  by  13". 
Spot  color  one  side.  Can  handle  com¬ 
position  and  stereo.  Plant  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Hall.  Box  614, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

W  IT  P  Tt  T  M  T 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  | 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Mail  Room 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


COMPLETE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
plant  for  sale.  No.  1  Miehle,  No.  8 
Linotype,  extra  magazines,  casting  box, 
chases,  router,  stones,  turtle,  cutter, 
saw,  folding  machine,  several  tons 
metal.  Press  suitable  for  box  work. 
All  or  individually.  Hillside  Times, 
1443  N.  Broad  St.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
WA  3-9207. 


3  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
in  East-Central  U.  S.,  16  linotypes, 
presses'  capacity  16,  16  and  24-pages. 
Buyer  must  show  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Write  Box  1914,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Composing  Room 


G4-4  INTERTYPE  Ser.  #21448,  very 
good  cond.  available  now,  eqpd  with 
Auto  Spacer,  Six  Mold  Disk,  Mohr 
Saw,  Blower,  Feeder,  Auto  Ejector, 
Elec  pot,  mtr..  6  molds,  6  fonts  of 
mats.  Priced  at  $14,000.  Contact  Glen 
Cummins,  Prod.  Mgr.,  Wichita  Eagle, 
Wichita,  Kans. 


QUICK  SALE 

Model  "B"  Wallastar 
Serial  No.  22 

A  completely  automatic  wire  bundling 
machine  for  your  mailroom.  This  is  a 
used  machine,  capable  of  handling  up 
to  18  bundles  per  minute.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  owner  for  latest  model  Wal- 
iastar.  Shipment  can  be  taken  from 
present  location  in  Northern  States. 
Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

Toronto  Star  Limited 

Research-Engineering  Dept., 

275  Albany  Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Phone:  Lennox  2-0925 


Press  Room 


GOSS  3  Units  &  Folder 

HOE  6  Units  &  2  Folders 

DUPLEX  24-page  Tubular 
GOSS  6  Units  &  2  Folders 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.60  to  $97.60. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560.  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1613 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER  I 
Electric,  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 


6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS  23-9/16* 
cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22%"  cut-off.  Paper 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNITS  22%"  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

200  FEBn*  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


i  MODEL  G-4-4  INTERTYPE  MIXERS. 
Ser.  Nos.  17.507  and  21,448.  Both 
machines  completely  equipped  with 
I  quadder,  Mohr  saw,  6  pocket  mold  disk, 

!  blower,  elec,  pot,  feeder,  A.C.  motor, 

I  good  selection  mats.  Excellent  cond. 

I  Available  immediately.  We  will  crate 
\  &  load.  Located  Kansas.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP., 
j  1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

!  CAST  IRON  MAGAZINE  RACKS. 
1  Pull  out  type.  $7.00  each  magazine 
I  assembly.  Have  50  available.  Roger 
Casey,  623  So.  4th  St.,  Minneapoli8-15. 
{  Minnesota. 


PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  firm  annual 
basis  for  printing  weekly  or  circulars; 
to  32  pages  std.  64  tab;  color  4  pages. 
21^  X  17,  Plant  in  N.  J.  Good  trans¬ 
portation.  Box  1999,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MUST  MOVE  DUPLEX. INTERTYPE 
V-TTS.  model  31.  AB  8-page  Duplex 
is  a  good  one.  Late  model  Intertype 
V,  mats,  sitace  hands,  operating  units, 
perforator,  parts.  Model  31,  seven 
years’  old,  four  magazines,  mats,  space 
bands,  parts.  All  running.  All  for 
$26,000  or  sold  separately.  Enterprise, 
Natchitoches,  La.  Phone  5501. 


TWO  LATE  STYLE 
GOSS  MAT  ROLLERS 
46-D  Giant,  reconditioned,  guaranteed. 
46-S  Goss,  excellent  condition.  Both 
available  at  once. 

STA-HI  PREMIER  SHAVER  #11.846. 
From  plant  of  Wichita  Eagle.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Available  immediately. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Engraving  Department 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUB¬ 
ULAR  PRESS.  Ser.  No.  145.  2  to  1 
model  press.  Complete  with  modern 
two-motor  40  H.P.  drive.  One  cylinder 
reversing  for  color.  Almost  new  Goss 
vacuum  back  casting  box,  almost  new 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  finishing  ma¬ 
chine,  tubular  router,  chipping  block, 
2  Capco  fountains,  21  chases.  Available 
now.  Located  Longview,  Texas.  IN¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Sterea 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina, 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Wil 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  28-9/16* 

Steel  Cylinder.  Roller  Beiu’ing;  1  douU* 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Joumak 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  28-9/ir 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders  t 

21  total  Units.  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers:  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  i 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  one  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%* 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%* 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 
A.  C,  Drive;  Locate  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs.  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

Wood  Pre- Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.O. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  compMs 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34:  No.  62810:  Six 

Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
I  Electric  Pots.  A.  C.  Motors. 


Press  Engineers 


U  P  E  C  O 
SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


ENGRAVINGS-ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own,  taking  image  from 
camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 
No  engraving  plant  needed.  Imagic, 
Box  19021.  Indianapolis  19,  Indiana. 


Mail  Room 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINB 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Tel:  AN  34633 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Olkahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  ^8841. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
1  PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
!  BELT  CONVEYORS 

JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 


BEN  SHULMAN 
I  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
i  Oxford  7-4590 
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B1A(}1INERY  and  SUPPUES 


Preu  Room 


16-Pag*  I 

Duplex  Standard  Tubular  Press  ' 
with  I 

Combination  Half-Quarter 

Page  Folder  I 

Ser.  No.  365 

ibove  2  to  1  Model  press  also  avail¬ 
able  with  4  P.  or  8  P.  deck  added  to 

Enride  20  or  24  pages  total  capacity. 

eellent  condition.  Absolutely  com- 
alste  with  every  item  of  late  style 
accessory  equipment,  including  A.C. 
two-motor  drive,  chases,  vacuum  Utek 
tasting  box,  heavy  duty  plate  finisher, 
loorcher,  curved  plate  router,  pot  & 

Cmp,  chipping  block  and  Duplex 
avy  duty  mat  roller. 

Available  now.  Realistically  priced. 
Located  Michigan.  Write  for  details. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

GET  INTO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE 
OFF.SET  AT  A  PRETZEL  PRICE! 
GT  2-color,  LB  single  color,  same  size 
tl  X  54,  A.  C.  motors.  Can  be  seen 
on  floor.  Both  presses  for  only  $6,000. 
Grab  the  phone,  call  me.  Send  for  list 
of  many  other  money-saving  buys. 
Person  to  person  call  Alderman.  Print¬ 
ers'  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven. 
Conn.  Telephone  LOcust  2-5353. 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
dock,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  framea.  | 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubulai 
dock,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  framea. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular. 

2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-unita  arch  t3T)e,  double  folder,  i 
2204'  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive.  I 

I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  i 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpuar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


W'anted  to  Buy 


WOOD  PONY  AUTO  PLATE  ma¬ 
chine,  23-9/16'  cut-off,  standard  equii>- 
ment.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


I^ED  STA-HI  and  Pony  Autoplates, 
chases  23-9/16'  cut-off.  G^rge  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


Li  notsrpes — I  ntertypes— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
118  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


1  USED  LINOTYPE  MACHINl 
Pable  of  setting  news  beads  up  t 
including  42  point.  Will  pay  cash 
1971,  E^tor  &  Publister, 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
typesetting  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQXHPMENT 
Ludlows— Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

.(Pfmierjy  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel:  HArriaon  1-6866 


intertype  and  LINOTPYE  18-24 
two  letter  molds.  Usable  condition 
oaly.  Roger  Casey,  623  So.  4th,  Minne- 
•Polis,  16,  Minnesota. 


»  •  •  HELP  WANTED  •  •  « 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Adminittratire 


GROUND  FLOOR 
OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH  THE  NATION'S 
LARGEST  COLD-TYPE 
OFFSET  DAILY 


The  latest  methods  and  equipment  and 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  USA 
offer  prospective  employees  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity. 

Our  new  40  page  Aller-Hoe  offset 
press  will  start  printing  an  estimated 
60,000  circuiation  on  February  14, 
1962.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  Key  department  heads  for  imme¬ 
diate  emplo3rment.  but  will  welcome 
applications  for  all  positions. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  thoee 
with  previous  experience  in  cold-type 
and  wel>-offset.  We  will  use  Linofilm 
and  ATF  typesetters  and  will  make  up 
ads  and  pages  in  film. 

Reply  in  confidence  complete  details 
including  education,  exiierience.  pres¬ 
ent  salary  and  personal  information 
to  B.  C.  Sitton,  Business  Manager,  The 
Arizona  Journai,  1311  N.  Central. 
Phoenix.  Arizona. 


MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  NEWS, 
ADVERTISING 
OR 

PROMOTION 
MAN 

If  you  are  a  reporter,  ad  salesman  or 
newspaper  promotion  man  who  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  become  involved 
in  non-metropolitan  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  we'd  like  to  hear  from  y«m. 
This  is  a  challenging  opportunity 
which  offers  immediate  and  long  range 
lienefits.  We’re  looking  for  a  young 
man  who  has  achiev^  some  success 
in  his  field,  but  would  like  broader 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  a  small 
to  medium-sized  daily  plus  increased 
income.  We’ll  pay  you  while  providing 
training  in  certain  aspects  of  your 
work. 

Box  125  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOUNG  MAN  to  act  as  assistant  to 
publisher  of  two  weeklies  and  affiliates 
in  good  town.  Chance  to  learn  all 
phases  of  newspaper  business.  Possible 
opportunity  for  future  investment  in 
paper,  but  not  a  requirement.  Box 
1997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


TRAINEE  EXECUTIVE 


WANTED 


IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Wonderful  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  The  man 
we  are  looking  for  must  have  ambi¬ 
tion  and  a  desire  to  work  hard  di¬ 
rectly  under  a  seasoned  circulation 
director.  He  will  be  taught  everything 
with  a  full  intention  of  one  day  being 
ready  for  the  top  job.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  —  not  just  another 
routine  opening. 

Box  1926  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER.  3-paper 
suburban  group  Chart  Area  6.  Printed 
offset,  using  "Little  Merchant  Plan.” 
Must  be  experienced  —  able  to  build 
circulation  —  secure  good  delivery. 
Growing  operation  with  real  future! 
Salary,  commission.  Send  particulars, 
references.  Box  1976,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABOVE  200.000  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  is  seeking  an  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Must  be  a  top 
man  in  Home  Delivery  and  Pro¬ 
motion  in  metropolitan  city  field. 
Excellent  salary  and  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement.  Exceptional  future! 
Box  103,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  year- 
old  daily.  6,000  circulation,  in  fast¬ 
growing  Western  county.  Want  enter¬ 
prising,  imaginative  man,  willing  to 
work  hard,  take  full  charge,  super¬ 
vising  carriers,  looking  after  mail  cir¬ 
culation,  expanding  coverage  over  the 
county.  Write  full  details,  including 
references  to:  Box  102,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cor  res  pondents 


CAN  YOU  WRITE 
ABOUT  BUSINESS? 


National  retail  business  paper  wishes 
regular  part-time  correspondent  in  all 
areas.  If  you  know  business  writing 
and  are  on  top  of  your  local  retail 
business  picture,  you'll  be  right  for 
this  job.  We'll  help  with  story  leads. 
Knowledge  of  photography  useful. 
We  want  you  in  action  by  September 
first  at  latest.  For  further  details,  write 
Box  1950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
for  growing  farm  publication.  To  live 
in  Dodge  City,  I^nsaa.  and  travel 
Southwest  Kansas.  Write,  giving  back¬ 
ground  to:  Bill  Taggart,  High  Piains 
Journal.  P.  O.  Box  177,  Dodge  City, 
Kansas. 


COOL.  COASTAL  CALIFORNIA  daily 
wants  a  manager  who  can  plan  and 
organize  selling  under  competitive  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  1978,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWLY  ACQUIRED  WEEKLY  offers 
management  job  for  man  between  26 
and  50,  strong  on  advertising  and 
promotion,  some  qualifications  in  news 
and  basic  understanding  of  composing 
room.  Writ*  full  details,  outlining  ex¬ 
perience  and  compensation  require¬ 
ments.  John  W.  Nash,  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Go.,  New  Milford.  Conn. 


SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  CALIF, 
Display  salesman  with  department 
store,  shopping  center  and/or  food 
experience.  Exciting  opportunity  for 
hard  worker  not  afraid  of  competition. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Jack  I 
R.  Curley.  Business  Manager,  Valley 
Times  TODAY.  Box  440,  No.  Holly-  i 
wood,  California. 


BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE  Man  to 
take  over  established  Commercial  Page 
in  major  F'lorida  City,  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  provide  references.  26% 
commission.  Write  Box  110,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Good,  aggressive,  self-starter,  and  cap¬ 
able  of  directing  salesmen.  Hard  work¬ 
ers  need  only  apply.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  group  of  daily 
newspapers.  We  know  the  man  we 
are  looking  for  is  employed.  All  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  kept  in  cofnplete  con¬ 
fidence.  Give  complete  details  in  first 
letter.  This  is  in  Chart  Area  12.  Box 
1998.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$$  GO  WEST.  FELLAH! 
(OR  GAL!) 

There’s  Gold  in  Them  Thar  Areas! 
(Around  Tucson,  Ariz.,  that  is!) 

Yes.  our  growing  newspapers  (week¬ 
lies!  will  pay  excellent  money  to  ex- 
iwrienced  ^vertising  people  (male  or 
female)  with  plenty  of  hustle,  who  can 
prove  that  they  can  sell  advertising. 
Must  have  car. 

Several  openings  about  to  be  filled. 
Settle  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  Amorica|s 
fastest-growing  area,  where  climate  is 
king.  Stop  dodging  those  snow-balls 
and  follow  the  wise-birds  to  Arizona. 
Give  complete  details  in  first  letter. 
Confidential.  Successful  applicants 
must  report  here  not  later  than  30 
days  after  acceptance. 

Community  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  7097,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


I  TOP  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
I  award  -  winning  Speidel  newspaper. 

I  Permanent  iiosition,  good  salary  plus 
I  commission,  retirement  program,  stock 
I  plan,  other  benefits.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  thoroughly  experienced  adv. 

I  salesman.  Write  Robert  Huttenhoff, 
I  Advertising  Director.  Salinas  Californ- 
I  ian,  Salinas.  California,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background. 


Editorial 


j  EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who 
.  also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  $123.60  scale.  NekU 
I  A.  Bintz,  Managing  Editor.  Utica  Daily 
Press.  Utica.  New  York. 


I  CLASSIFIED 

I  Advertising  Rates 

Us#  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioa 

'  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psysbit  with 
order)  4  tines  <8  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tines  ®  70c;  2  9  80c; 

I  1  9  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Bov  Senice. 

JOB  APPLICA9ITS  nay  have  a  supply 
I  of  printed  enploynent  application  forns 
by  sendini  self-addressed  8c  stanped 
I  envelope  to  EBP  ClassHled  DepartnenL 

I  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

‘  4  tines  9  Sl-OO  per  line  each  insertion; 

j  3  tines  9  S115;  2  tines  9  $1-30:  1 

tine  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  nininun. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 


01.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD- 
VERTISINO,  Wednesday,  4  p.M. 

Count  36  units  per  lino,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  infornation.)  Bon 
holders’  identRies  held  in  strict  con- 
ddence.  Replies  nailed  daily.  Editor  B 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phea*  PLoia  2-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 


ALERT  REPORTER  —  with  enousb 
experience  to  cover  full  beat  in  newsy 
city.  Opportunity  to  develop  under 
favorable,  modern  conditions.  If  edi¬ 
torially  bent,  part  of  6  day  duties 
could  include  breaking  into  that  area. 
Better  than  usual  fringe  benefits.  Must 
be  objective,  ready  to  relocate,  ear 
and  picture  experience  important.  If 
interested,  apply  by  writing  details  of 
education  and  experience  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availabiiity  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  | 
CE  6-6670.  I 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
wanted.  Previous  experience  desired, 
but  will  accept  novice  wi^  exceptional 
ability  and  exceptional  willingness  to 
learn.  Four-year-old,  growing,  offset  ' 
tabloid  weekly  in  distinctive  Acadian 
area  at  the  top  of  Maine.  Good  wages, 
but  they  must  be  earned.  Man  must 
be  on  job  by  August  30th.  Shoppers 
need  not  apply.  Contact:  Publisher, 
St.  John  Valley  Times,  Madawaska, 
Maine. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out.  writing,  to  handle  one-man  de¬ 
partment  in  small  daily  In  Chart  Area 
2.  Ne^  aggressive  man  for  competitive 
situation.  No  drifters  no  cubs.  Write 
Box  1974,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  for  evening  dally  of 
29,000  circulation,  located  on  Lake 
^a.  Must  bo  exp^enced  professional. 
No  beginnersl  Box  1946,  Editor  4k 
I^blisher. 

WANT  TO  MOVE  OT  A  BITT  60,000 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 
for  above-average  experienced  reporter, 
able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county. 
$126  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  A 
Publi^er. 

CALIF.  CO.  SEAT  DAILY  needs  ex¬ 
perience  reporter.  Give  detailed  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Tribune,  Ma¬ 
dera,  Calif. 

j  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wanted  to 
supervise  staff  of  four,  do  local  re¬ 
porting,  features,  10,000  P.  M.  daily,  j 
Chart  Area  6.  Preferably  26-46  age 
group,  camera  extwrience.  Send  pic¬ 
ture  in  letter,  giving  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  including  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  1961,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  wanU  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter  and  deskman.  Aggres¬ 
sive  paper  and  growing  community. 
Dedicated  newsmen  can  not  afford  to 
miss  these  two  opportunities.  Send 
complete  details  to  Box  1972,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  small-city  daily.  Ability 
to  work  on  own  initiative  needed;  cw- 
era  exi>erience  helpful.  Some  evening 
work  r^uired.  Ohio,  ^x  1968,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPANY  (if  any)_ 


CITY,  STATK 


Imert  my  classified  ad  for 
Classification  _ 


Q  Assi9n  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

(For  ads  of  the  "Situations  Wanted"  nature,  enclose  remittance  with  order. 
See  classified  rate  structure.) 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  top,  me- 

dium-siz^  morning  daily  in  Chart  UNDERSTANDIN0 

Area  2.  Excellent  opportunity  in  com- 

Mitor"A  ^e  would  like  to  increase  our  viewerg 
1989,  Editor  A  understandinjc  of  what  is  taking:  plaea 
rubiisner. _ world  today*  At  present,  most 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  14,000  daily  in  devotjd“to"*lo^r  ind^^wtonir  nm 
upstate  New  York  university  commu-  " 

nity.  William  J.  Waters.  Editor.  Ithaca  J"  ^ 

Journal,  Ithaca.  N.  Y, _  CT^^Tera^  ar'ea.' 

We  n«d  a  man  with  carefully  dw 
tnwnk  son  An  *nnMr  veloped  thought  processes,  who  under< 

A  !  stands  world  events  and  who  can  l>ring 

fuoiisner, _ viewers  surrounding  California’s  Capi* 

AREA  EDITOR 

work  with  correspondents,  report,  edit.  ^ 

handle  pictures  ^d  own  pw  layout,  ‘'^fw  Personal  inUr- 

Medical  care  and  other  company  bene-  ®  ' 
fits.  All  replies  kept  confidential.  Write  ! 

Box  100,  Editor  A  Pubiisher.  ,  J®-.  »rd"-pubr'' Affair. 

BOATING  WRITER 

Young  writer  or  editor  with  sailing  _ _ 

experience.  For  National  Magazine,  i  Sacramento,  14,  California 

Begin  October  1.  Write  fully.  Box  113,  |  _ _ 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  ^  WIRE  EDITOR  for  60,000  AM  daily 

references,  salary  to  Jack  Patton.  | 

Managing  Editor.  Salinas  Californian,  i  i#  l  _•  i 

Salinas,  Caiifornia.  j  Mecnantcal 


COPY  EDITOR— OITTDOOR  WRITER  WORKING  PRESSMAN-STEREO,  ca- 
for  60,000  AM  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  !  P»ble  taking  charge  Hoe  semi  Job 
Five-day  week  —  paid  vacations.  Top  |  requiree  top  man.  Pay  according— 
pay  for  right  man  I  Box  129,  Editor  SP*®’.^***  Arse  8. 

A  Pubiis^r.  I  1966,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  with  extensive  experience  j  Public  Relationi 

and  high  qualifications  in  editing  of  i  — . .  '  — ■ 

telegraph  and  local  copy— writing  of  |  ___  .-.-x- 

appealing  heiullines  and  making  layout,  i  TQP  OPPORTUNITY 

New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metro-  '  ___ 

BEGINNER 

EDITOR  tor  lOra  northern  daily  op-  Statewide  organization  he^quartersd 
erating  in  one  of  finest  small  news-  j*t  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  immediate  f^n- 
paper  plants.  Capable  writing  con-  talen^  y^ng  letter.  WmI 

stnictive  editoriais  and  inspiring  news-  ^ho  can  to  releaSM.  feateree.  Mi- 

editorial  staff  to  produce  bMt  news-  torials.  Must  ^  able  to  ^^le  ,nial» 
paper  of  size  in  country.  Must  have  “P  *  he^-writing  for  lO.OM  cirral^ 
genuine  interest  civic  and  govern-  tabloid  houM  orgM  (monthly), 

mental  problems  which  are  numerous  Starting  pay  $6,000  will  increase  ss 
and  complex  in  rapid-growth  area.  We  Y®®  »“  ">0™  responsibility.  Prsfsr 

are  looking  for  capable,  dedicated  edi-  experience,  hot  on- 

tor  who  will  share  publisher's  belief  t^ball  grad  fresh  out  of  J-sch<^  or 
in  importance  William  Allen  White’s  Amy  hM  a  go<M  c^ce.  Write 

statement:  ’The  confidence  of  the  Box  1960,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

community  in  the  paper’s  integrity  is  1  - - 

its  greatest  asset  .  .  and  at  the  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
same  time  recognizing  practical  as- 

EdiL^’A'pubif.her''  PRESS  RELATIONS 

EDITOR,  articles.  Features  tirocure-  WRITER 

ment.  Author  contact.  Resume.  Box  _  .  .  ...  _ 

130  Editor  A  Publisher.  Prominent  Phila.  drug  manufactuW 

_  h&B  an  opportunity  for  a  peraon  wita 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern  froin  2  to  3  years’  newspaper  or  Pu^ 
California  Republican  newspaper.  Sub-  I'®  Relations  ^perience  to  act  as  lai- 
mit  infomation  and  samples  of  writ-  Pi^roMive  salary 

ing  to  Editor  A  Publisher.  Box  111,  Pohci^es  along  with  liberal  company 
Editor  A  Publisher.  tenefits.  including  pension,  g^p 

_  health  and  life  insurance,  etc,  bend 

«:*x*nA  vrrzTVTj^  t>attv  •  i  a  ^  coHiplete  rcsume  including:  salary  re> 
EXPANDING  DAILY  in  plwant  Cen-  quirements  to:  Box  106,  Editor  A  Pub- 
tral  New  Jersey  city  seeks  two  report- 

ers,  partially  or  fully  experienced.  Up  ‘  _ _ 

to  $122  to  start  for  five  years’  or  more 

experience.  Pension  and  all  other  bene-  _ jatesmen _ 

fits.  Write:  Box  108,  Editor  A  Pub-  „  _ 

li,l,er  REPRESENTATIVES  all  areas.  Revo- 

_ ! _ lutionary,  non-competitive  single  new^ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.^  Repo^  SSTU^^^’iSSte'^di^rTbuters"' wX 


Tom  Breen,  Manager 
News  and  Public  Affairs 
KCRA  Radio  A  Televishm 
310  Tenth  Street 
Sacramento,  14,  California 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  60,000  AM  daily 
in  Chart  Area  6.  Five-day  week  — 
l>aid  vacations  —  many  fringe  benefits 
' — good  pay  for  skilled  deskman.  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  128,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 


>  .  ,  ^  X*  MiUA  lUVIxVr  rvuw  UIRLI  lUUVUl  ••  vvaiw, 

mg,  photography,  filing  on  ^nnecti-  p  q.  Box  24,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  State 

a  s-i'S,  's;™  <«««».. 

A  Publisher, 

-  REPRESENTATIVES,  all  areas,  to 

MANAGING  EDITOR  new  morning  call  on  dailies.  New  feature  with  erfm 

offset  daily  Chart  Area  7.  This  is  an  (je?  educMional  materials.  Box  1909, 

opportunity  for  someone  to  move  up.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Write:  116,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j'  ■— 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

for  afternoon  daily.  City  Zone  14.600. 
Circulation  9,600  covering  home  and 
adjoining  counties.  Young,  aggressive 
staff.  Elxcellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Contact:  H.  M.  Rankin, 
Daily  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Fiue  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel 


Academic 


COLLEGE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  SOUTH 
Top  editor,  writer  on  Southern  Metro¬ 
politan  paper,  seeks  opportunity  for 
academic  study.  Can  handle  news  bu¬ 
reau.  Prefer  Georgia.  Box  1876,  Editor 
k  Publisher, 


Adminiulratire 


EXPERIENCED  CONTROLLER— am¬ 
bitious  female,  age  87,  two  children. 
Wish  to  relocate  before  school  starts. 
Dependable.  461  Blast  Rose,  San  Benito, 
Texas. 


ABILITY-EXPERIENCE.  Ad  director, 
rich  in  experience,  relocate  west.  Proven 
ability,  best  of  references.  Must  be 
permanent.  Able  to  travel  for  inter¬ 
view.  Write  Box  1964,  Elditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGBIR  or  assistant  to 
publisher  of  large  weekly  or  daily. 
Ten  yetu-s'  publisher  of  own  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly.  Know  all  departments. 
Excellent  editorial  writer.  Strong  on 
business  and  production  end.  Top 
drawer  references.  Box  1968,  Elditor  Sk 
I^blisher. 


('artoonisU 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— NaUonal 
Prise  Winner.  EUeven  years'  Present 
Job.  No  future.  Let  Me  Send  Samples. 
Age  84.  Family.  Box  1861.  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  seek  new 
opportunity.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1188,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CAPABLE.  AGGRESSIVE. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN 
20  years’  experience  metropolitan  daily 
all  phases  carrier  promotion  and  reader 
insurance.  Seeking  challenging  position. 
Chart  Area  location  not  important.  Box 
1982,  Elditor  k  Publisher, 


DRCULATION  MANAGER  —  top 
producer  —  home  delivery  specialist, 
both  city  and  country.  Believes  in 
building  a  strong  field  organisation; 
capable  of  selling  sound,  solid  business, 
resulting  in  net  gains.  Elxperieneed, 
with  records  and  references  to  sub¬ 
stantiate.  Married,  early  forties.  Five 
figures.  West.  Box  1968,  Elditor  k 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Aggres¬ 
sive  family  man  desires  position  re¬ 
quiring  collective  experience  in  Home 
Delivery,  Motor  Routes.  Dealers,  Pro- 
raoton  and  Sales,  Mail  Room.  Avail¬ 
able  immediate  interview.  Box  131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  hard 
worker  productive  -  promotion-minded. 
Seek  challenging  position;  can  build 
solid  circulation.  Box  116,  Elditor  k 
Publisher. 


Duplay  Advertiging 


ADVERTISING  SALESMANAGER 
seeks  top  opportunity  to  use  sound 
promotion  and  sales  skill  to  grreatest 
advantage.  20  years’  on  two  metro 
dsilies.  Competent,  aggressive,  depend¬ 
able.  Incentive  basis  preferred.  Notice 
required.  Box  1874,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


^D  “PRO”  knows  display  inside  out. 
Wrote  Business  Review  pages  and 
bi(^raphies.  Owned  4  weeklies.  Adver¬ 
tising  manager  on  dailies.  62  years’ 
old.  Want  permanent  spot  on  solid 
fcily.  High  E.  Cosby,  1234  South  3rd 
St.,  Abilene,  Texas. 


TOP  SALEISMAN  and  aggressive 
leader  i^ks  retail  manager  slot.  Now 
on  leading  ‘New  England  daily.  Relo¬ 
cate.  Box  119,  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


EdiUnial 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  ! 

National  clsaring  houaa  for  competent  ' 
personnel  coast-to-coeat  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


I  FATHER  OF  FOUR,  currently  em- 
;  ployed.  16  years’  experience  in  all  I 
{  phases  of  editorial  work — both  daily 
and  tri-weekly  publications;  also  tech¬ 
nical  writing  and  industrial  publication  | 
background.  Omimunity  with  Catholic 
schools.  Good  references.  Write  Box  , 
1918,  Elditor  &  I^blisher. 


CAPABLE  8-YEAR  VET  all  beats.  ; 
Stale-mated.  Seek  P.M.,  PR  or  Weekly,  i 
Box  1936,  Elditor  k  Publisher.  I 

JOURNAUSM  GRADUATE,  married.  I 
26,  wants  to  report  for  m^ium-sixed 
daily;  top  Journalism  Graduate  1969,  i 
University  of  Maryland;  Elditor-in-  | 
chief  college  dally.  John  E.  Blits.  642  ; 
So.  Ponca  Street,  Baltimore  24,  Mary- 
la^. 


FAST,  ABLE  COPYREADER.  Experi-  i 
enced  on  larger  dailies  in  South.  S«mth-  I 
west.  Single,  48,  college.  Will  travel.  I 
Box  1927,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


{  COPY  READEIR — In-depth  experience 
I  layout,  makeup,  slot.  Steady,  sharp,  ac- 
,  curate.  Metro  daily.  Box  1987,  Elditor 
k  Publisher, 


EIDITORIAL  JOB  small-town  newspa¬ 
per.  Veteran,  29,  B.A.,  unexperienced. 
Box  1996.  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


FACED  WITH  COMPETmON  T  , 
WANT  CIRCULA’nON  INCREASE? 
Local  news  depth,  variety,  wire  news  ! 
selective  editing,  typographical  pur¬ 
pose?  Resourceful  editor.  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  8,000-160,000  dailies,  wants 
connect  with  publisher  who  knows  and 
means  business.  Have  top  references, 
repeated  award-winner,  reputation  for 
st^  leadership.  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 

Box  1976,  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


HARVARD  A.B.,  English  major,  news¬ 
paper  experience,  seeking  involvement 
in  a  high-minded  publishing  enterprise. 
I  Literary,  academic,  entertainment,  arte 
j  journal.  Will  make  financial  sacrifice 
I  for  creative  opportunity.  Box  1967, 
'  Elditor  k  Publister, 


MAINE  LOCATION 

Seasoned  (18  years)  public  relations 
executive,  former  Maine  newspaper 
editor,  seeks  to  return  to  state  in 
responsible  editorial  position  or  PR 
post  with  company  or  corporation.  Box 
1993.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR.  44.  six-day  46,000 
p.m.,  seeks  job  (M.E.,  news  or  wire 
editor,  copy  desk  chief)  on  paper  re¬ 
quiring  rradability,  sharp  headlines. 
Box  1986,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


RETIRING  ARMY  MAN.  41.  public 
relations  14  years.  News,  sports,  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Montage,  rewrite,  some 
layout.  Seeks  house  organ — newspaper 
work.  Resume.  SFC  Thomas  F.  Forster, 
lO-USMA,  West  Point.  N.  Y. 


ADEPT  AT  FEATURES,  deskwork. 
rewrite,  PR.  photography ;  30,  college, 
family.  87,000  now  with  Chart  Area 
1  daily.  Box  1996,  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  FACILE  WRITER 
seeks  newspaper  job  as  reporter  or 
desk  man.  S^en  years  with  WALL 
STREETT  JOURNAL.  One  year  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  news-feature  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  religious  organiza¬ 
tion.  Will  relocate  anywhere,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  community  of  under  260,000. 
Age;  33.  BA  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  English  and  journalism.  Elx- 
perience  in  36  mm  photography.  Good 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  Long-range  am¬ 
bition  to  become  managing  editor  of 
medium-sized  daily.  Box  127,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


COLLEIGE  GRAD  with  experience  de¬ 
sires  busy  reporting  job.  Box  117,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  in  East 
Box  101,  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


DEIADENDED  for  16  years  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  fine,  20.000  daily.  Write 
anything,  including  editorials;  edit  and  . 
he^  anything;  handle  any  <lesk.  Pre-  | 
fer  Chart  Area  11  college  town  for 
youngsters’  education.  Age  44.  Box 
118,  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  with  two  I 
years’  as  junior  editor  on  76,000  South-  i 
ern  daily  desires  to  relocate  in  similar  ! 
job  or  in  public  relations.  Good  refer-  i 
ences.  Married.  Box  123,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NOW  EDITOR,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  editor  —  experienced  in 
all  phases  daily  editorial  department. 
Seeks  job  with  top  future.  E'amily 
man.  Bnt  references.  Box  109,  Editor 
k  Publisher, 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  with  progressive  news- 
I  paper.  Familiar  with  all  mechanical 
operations.  Box  1902,  Elditor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  16 
years’  experience  daily  newspaper  fore¬ 
man;  knows  all  mechanical  operations, 
including  TTS.  Best  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert,  48 
Virginia  Avs.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
Tel.;  Oxford  1-6261. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN  —  over  10 
years  —  now  employed.  Family  man. 
Wants  employment  in  Elorida.  Box 
1987,  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Elxeellent  production  background,  16 
years’  low-page  cost.  Aggressive,  con¬ 
scientious.  TTS,  composing,  stereo, 
press,  color  exp^enoe.  Would  liks  to 
join  paper  that  needs  initiative,  know¬ 
how,  personality.  Box  1988,  Elditor  k 
Publis^r. 


PUBLISHEIR  IN  40’s  completing  sale  ; 
of  weekly  chain  and  plant.  Wide  ex-  | 
perience  as  daily  editor,  columnist.  ' 
assistant  to  daily  publisher,  in  for-  ' 
eign  affairs,  iwlities,  radio  and  tele-  I 
vision.  Available  in  Septemberl  Box  : 
114,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  change  to 
city  desk  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota. 
Knows  layout,  features  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Now  employed  by  small  daily. 
Box  1887,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


STEP-UP  WANTED.  Journ  grad,  3 
years’  experience  in  radio  news,  gen¬ 
eral  reporting;  feature  writer  on  top 
metro;  acting  bureau  chief  on  metro; 
now  assistant  sports  editor  30M.  Know 
government,  sports,  human  interest. 
Picture-conscious.  Do  and  know  36mm 
photography,  layout,  wire,  personnel 
handling.  Want  sports,  city  or  state 
editorship  on  daily  or  step-up  on  metro 
staff.  Aggressive.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
112,  Elditor  k  Publisher. 


WHO?  27-year  old  newsman  with  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  editing,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  makeup,  camera  experience. 

WHAT?  Wants  growth  position  with 
60,000  plus  metropolitan  daily. 

WHERE?  Anywhere. 

WHEN?  Fall  1961. 

WHY?  Future  limited  on  present  16,- 
000  daily. 

HOW?  Just  write  Box  124.  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  EDITOR-WRITER.  17  years’ 
experience  women’s  features,  Sunday 
supplement,  magazine,  seeks  opening 
in  women’s  interest  field.  Box  106,  Edi¬ 
tor  4k  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  wants  to 
relocate  in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  12.  Col¬ 
lege  background.  Box  104,  Editor  4k 
Publisher, 


Free  Lance 


EXPERIENCED 

PRESSMAN 

Available  because  of  defunct 
paper.  Desires  to  locate  on 
West  Coast  or  in  the  South. 
Have  had  experience  as  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Foreman  of  large 
pressroom  ( 120)  men.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  of  reference.  Your 
reply  to  this  ad  will  be  held  in 
confidence. 

Box  126,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR  —  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  phases  of  photography; 
desires  news  and  feature  work  with 
progressive  newspaper.  Own  ear  and 
cameras.  Box  1862,  Elditor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSA’nLE  PHOTOGRAPHER— fea¬ 
ture  writer,  picture  editing,  layouts. 
Six  years’  experience.  Top  references. 
Box  1984,  ^itor  k  ^bliaher. 


Public  Relationg 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  eommunieationa 
people  on  file.  Send  ns  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  BUI  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 


CORPORATE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Six  years’  public  relations-publieity  for 
major  blue  chip  corporations ;  twalvs 
years’  with  New  England.  New  York 
dailies  as  reporter,  writer,  editor,  ex¬ 
ecutive;  seeks  corporate  spot.  Box 
1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCITING!  DIFFERENT! 

HumorousI  Thought-provokingl  Just 
what  every  newspaper  needs!  That’s 
what  I  said,  and  that’s  what  you’ll 
say  when  you  read  my  analysis  of 
the  headline  news.  For  samples.  Write 
Box  1969.  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  JOURNALIST. 
16  years’  experience  U.N.,  Europe. 
North  America;  high  academic,  lin¬ 
guistic  background;  wants  to  free¬ 
lance  (feature  writing)  with  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  beginning  next 
U.N.  General  Assembly;  will  furnish 
’’exclusives,”  undertake  special  assign¬ 
ments  ;  has  own  extensive  international 
contacts,  TOGRAM,  1026  Third  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  21.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS,  and  mature 
married  man  seeking  challenging  PR 
or  news  position.  B.S.  in  Journalism, 
with  PR,  newspaper,  and  advertising 
experience.  Will  send  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  107,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


SEEKING  EMPLOTMKNTT 
For  any  job  *n  pablisUag  y— r  beat 
bet  is  a  Situations  Wanted  ad  in 
E  4k  P.  Tbs  cost  ia  reaianabla  and 
your  ad  will  attract  national  atta^ 
tion! 
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Offset  Daily 
Starts  in  Texas 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Advice  to  Consumers 


Bennett,  the  Younger,  for  the  old  Pecos,  Tex. 

New  York  Herald  building  have  issue  of  Texas’  new- 

been  acquired  on  loan  by  the  newspaper,  the  Pecos  f>aUg 
Overseas  Press  Club.  News,  came  off  the  pressei 

For  many  years  they  adorned  Sunday,  July  30. 
the  Times  Tower  offices  of  Edi-  The  morning  daily,  printed  by 
TOR  &  Pi'BLiSHER,  which  moved  offset,  is  published  each  day 
over  the  weekend  to  850  Third  except  Monday. 

Avenue.  Through  the  courtesy  of  President  of  the  corporation 
E&P,  the  owls  were  delivered  which  owns  the  paper  is  Billie 
to  the  Club  on  40th  Street.  Sol  Estes,  36,  now  in  the  cotton. 
The  birds  are  on  loan  from  ff^ain,  oil  and  fertilizer  business. 
New  York  University.  Two  of  Other  owners  of  Pecos  Printing 
the  owls  have  folded  wings  and  Oo.  are  Preston  Hawks,  vice- 
the  third,  considerably  larger  president  and  general  manager; 
(about  4%  feet  high),  has  out-  A-  Foster,  secretary-treas- 
spread  wings.  All  are  hollow  and  urer ;  and  F.  O.  Masten,  Sudan 
were  cast  in  Paris.  They  and  ranchman. 

about  20  other  owls  perched  Heniy  Mathews  Jr.,  formerly 
on  the  roof  of  the  Herald  build-  n>Rht  city  editor  of  the  Lubbock 
ing  in  a  triangle  on  Broadway  (Tex.)  Aralanche-Joumal,  is  the 
between  35th-36th  Streets,  from  editor. 

1895  until  1921.  London,  advertising  man- 


At  the  same  time  the  New  if  they  return  a  purchased  item. 

York  BBB  has  distributed  to  In  the  case  of  misrepresentation 
3,800  retailers  in  the  metropoli-  or  defective  merchandise  a  con- 
tan  area  a  new  book  of  adver-  sumer  is  justified  in  expecting  a 
tising  standards  and  principles,  refund  or  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
Hugh  R.  Jackson,  NYBBB  presi-  ment  “but  because  you  change 
dent,  says:  “For  the  first  time  your  mind  you  have  no  more 
all  of  the  area’s  retailers  have  legal  right  to  a  refund  than  the 
in  their  hands  a  single  docu-  merchant  has  to  ask  you  to 
ment  setting  forth  the  minimum  return  the  merchandise  because 
basic  requirements  for  truthful  he  has  changed  his  mind  and 
advertising.  If  applied,  they  now  doesn’t  want  to  sell  it.” 
should  go  far  toward  giving  Another  says  “Don’t  Get 
consumers  increased  protection  Hooked  By  ‘Bait’  Advertising” 
in  the  market  place  and  assuring  and  suggests  a  list  of  questions 
public  confidence  in  the  integ-  a  customer  should  ask  himself 
rity  and  responsibility  of  about  the  actions  of  the  sales- 
business.”  man.  Report  the  circumstances 

In  preparing  the  book  the  BBB  to  the  BBB,  the  article  says.  trial.  The  officials  were  arrested 
took  into  consideration  the  “Something  For  Nothing  Adds  in  June  on  a  complaint  signed 
advertising  copy  acceptance  Up  To  a  Loss”  is  the  headline  by  a  reporter  who  said  he  had 
requirements  of  New  York  news-  admonition  to  readers  who  fall  been  barred  from  a  meeting  at 
papers,  guides  issued  by  the  for  the  offers  of  “color”  tele-  which  public  business  was  to  be  price  in 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  state  vision  for  $4.98  (which  turns  transacted.  Violation  of  the  law  sultant  for  Mr.  Fritz  during  the 
and  local  laws  and  previous  out  to  be  a  tinted  piece  of  plas-  involves  a  misdemeanor.  ne^tiation  was  Dean  Sellers, 

recommendations  of  the  bureau,  tic),  a  “tubeless  pocket  radio”  •  Arizona  Newspaper  Properties, 

While  the  bureau  is  trying  to  $4.95  (which  is  only  a  Woltp-  Mendenhall  Dies  brokerage  firm, 

educate  the  retailers  the  World-  crystal  set) ,  or  a  $50  gift  certifi-  Walter  MenclenHall  IJies  New  o^ers  are  Al  Fenn, 

Telegram  and  Sun  is  trying  to  cate  “absolutely  free”  (which  is 

educate  the  consumers.  The  tech-  only  good  with  the  purchase  of  Walter  Mendenhall,  74,  co-  L  N.  Raymond,  Gilb^  M. 
nique  is  one  that  newspapers  in  a  few  hundred  dollars  worth  of  publisher  of  the  Van  Nuys  Carnes  and  Melba  R.  Boland, 
other  cities  might  find  useful  merchandise  priced  $50  higher  News  and  Green  Sheet  for  more  operating  as  Round-Up  Printing 

Various  forms  of  advertising  than  it  should  be).  These  gim-  than  40  years,  died  Aug.  1.  His  and  Publishing  Associates, 
are  under  attack  It  is  true  that  micks  work  only  because  some  son.  Ferdinand,  is  vicepresident  The  paper  has  a  sworn  circu- 
irresDonsible  advertising  and  of  the  public  thinks  it  can  get  and  managing  editor.  lation  of  5,490. 


NfWKTianprA  Dron  t^a.)  Journal  ana  tne  tsrown- 

^ewspapers  urop  ^  Bulletin. 

Secrecy  Test  Case  Society  editor  is  Martha  Van 

Carson  City  Nev  Sidener,  formerly  with  the  pro- 
Reno  Newspapers,  Inc.  this  "'otion  department  of  Sanger’s 
week  withdrew  its  complaint  department  store  in  Dallas, 
against  Governor  Grant  Sawyer  * 

and  other  state  officials  under  the  Arizona  Weekly 
state’s  open  meeting  law.  $100,000 

This  was  not  an  appropriate 
matter  on  which  to  base  a  test  „  ,  .  ,  „ 

of  the  statute,  the  newspapers  Sale  of  the  South  Phoemx 

said,  moving  for  dismissal  of  the  Pound-Up,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
complaint  at  the  bepnning  of  announced  July  28  by  A. 

-  —  Watson  Fritz,  the  owner. 

The  paper  was  sold  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  comprised  of  six  former 
employees  for  a  reputed  sales 
excess  of  $100,000.  Con- 


Multiple  weekly  group  surrounding 
large  middle  eastern  city,  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  nearly  75,000.  Excellent  plant 
facilities  and  reasonably  priced. 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

BROKERS  •  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

WASHWOTON,  D.  C  CMICAOO  DALLAS  SAN  FAANCISCO 

toy  V.  H  Mi  Roil  Richard  A.  Shohocn  DowiM  Lowdic  iehn  P.  Hwdocty 

0-  SHbbiai  Tribnao  Tower  Jo#  A  OewoW  Dm  Saorls 

17*7  DoSoUt  Sf.,  N.W.  DE  7-1754  1511  BryM  Si.  Ill  SoWor  $1. 

W  3-345*  II  *.1175  IX  1-5*71 

NATIONWIDE  •  NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 
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BUILD  GREAT  REA 
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toward  greater  legibiltty.  For  ec* 
ample,  Linotype  typoffnapidd  de¬ 
signers  developed  the  famous! 
Linotype  I  legibility  Group  of 
newspaper  faces. 

"Ihcse  scientificalf^^^^ned! 

'4B'i3a\'e  no  thin  lines  to  tlKMilc 
no  ink-traps  to  fill  iili.' 
-to  their  clarity  and 
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To  help  build  the  great  readership  that  will  build 
a  great  newspaper,  Linotype  offers  the  personal 
services  of  some  of  the  most  skilled  typographers  in 
the  world.  These  men  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  when 
you’re  thinking  about  a  new  straight  matter  face,  a  new 
head  schedule,  or  a  machine  to  set  it  on.  Why  not  call  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer,  or  write  us  for  more  information? 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y, 
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